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The new antibiotic formulation for plant diseases 


Controls terminal twig and blossom blight « Safe to plants. Does 
not injure trees, reduce set or impair fruit finish « Easy and 
economical to use. One quart and half pint bottles enable grower 
to use entire contents per each mixing operation. Bottles also 
graduated for low volume mixing « Also available in 50 gallon 
drums for repackaging « Makes true solution... not a suspension 


.and there is no settling out « Contains 20% streptomycin in * 
aqueous solution « Also controls bacterial leaf spot of tomatoes PHYTOMYCIN 
and peppers. (say Fy-toe-my-ct”) 


is manufactured by 
SQUIBB CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 
of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation 


*PHYTOMYCIN is @ trademark of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 


Agricukural Chemicals Division — 
One Park Ave.,N. Y.* Little Rock, Ark.* Mothieson Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


iw OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Giant Servant of Agriculture : 
He climbs higher — who helps another since its inception. The providing of es- 4 
up. sential plant food to the fertilizer indus- 4 
To be the servant of agriculture has try enables many manufacturers to achieve s 
been the guiding purpose of our company new sales goals. 3 
iy 
* 
POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. ' 


‘ General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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He hasn’t a good word to say for Attaclay 


Carriers for soil pesticides 


We are leaders in developing granu- 
lar grades for soil pesticides, herbi- 
cides and fungicides. Write for 
samples and for your copy of our 


latest report on this promising field 


TTAPULGUS | 


What's bothering this aphid ? Perhaps 
it was the helping of Attaclay-formu- 
lated pesticide dust he just consumed. 
Oh well, if Ae hasn't a good word to 
say for Attaclay, you will have! 


Why ? Because Attaclay is the carrier 
and diluent that helps you lick sticki- 
ness ... heaviness . . . lumpiness 

three troublemakers for the manu- 
facturers (and users) of dust bases, 
wettable powders and finished dusts. 


Primary Processors \like the great 
fluidity of Attaclay, as received. Its 
extra-high sorptivity eases grinding 


operations— makes it a “natural” for 


ATTAPULGUS DIVISION 


liquid impregnation—keeps dusts on 
the move through materials handling 
equipment— delivers dry, free-flowing, 
premium-grade products. 

Blenders start off ahead of the game 
if they use flowable Attaclay- 
formulated dust bases...and stay 
ahead by using Attaclay as diluent 
or conditioner. 

Growers are pleased at the way 
Attaclay-based powders disperse and 
suspend in spray tanks; the way dusts 
flow, disperse, settle, cover, stick 
and kill. 

For maximum flowability from formu- 
lation to field—specify Attaclay. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


DEPT. P 


» 210 WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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This Month's Cover 


A relatively new develop 
ment in the home garden market 
has been the introduction of 
aerosol dispensers for insecti- 
cides, fungicides, fertilizers, etc. 
Illustrated are a few new com- 
mercial products for the home 
garden, including some of the 
new aerosol-type containers. 
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Stay Alive in °55 ... A Symposium 
By T. W. Brasfield, F. H. Cappy, E. D. Witman, F. W. Hatch, C. Kampmeier, * 
G. W. Hill, John Kirk, S. James, M. R. Siaa, S. K. Cheatnut 


Slowly Available Fertilizers 
By J. D. Jofle 

What’s A Pathologist? 
By Paul Miller 

Recent Developments in Phosphate Insecticide Research... .. 
By Roen 

The Significance of Water Solubility in Phosphatic Fertilizers 
By J. R. Webb 

Michigan State College-Colombia in FOA Program 

The Future of the Pesticide Industry's $50 Million World Trade 
By J. Merritt 

NW Agricultural Chemicals Industry Conference 
By Charles Starker 

Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 
By M. A. Farrell 

The Listening Post 
By Kelvin Dorward and Paul R. Miller 

Washington Report 
By Donald Lerch 

Technical Section 
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Subscription Rates: One year, United States, $3.00; Canada and Pan 
American countries, $4.00; Foreign, $7.00. Published monthly on the 
5th by Industry Publications, Inc. Publication office, 123 Market Place, 
Advertising and editorial office P. O. Box 31, | 
Caldwell, New Jersey — Chicago Office, 333 N. Michigan Blvd. — 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


i 


Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for vopy— i 


10th of the month preceding month of issue. 


Entered as second-class mutter November 4, 1949, at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., under the 


Act of Mareh 8, 1879. 
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Lion—A Leader 
in Petro-Chemicals — 
offers 


ONE-STOP SERVICE FOR 
QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lien Anhydrous Ammonia For 
formulation. A uniformly high- 
quality basic product. Nitrogen 
content, 82.2°, 


Lien Aqua Ammonia For for- 
mulation or acid oxidation 
Ammonia content about 30% 
Other grades to suit you. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
For formulation or direct appli 

cation. Improved spherical pellets 

Guaranteed 33.5°; nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 

For formulation. Three types 
to suit varying weather and manu- 
facturing conditions. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia For 
formulation or direct application. 
Uniform, free-flowing crystals. 
Guaranteed to contain a mini- 
mum of 21°) nitrogen 
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Because of Lion's leadership in nitrogen 
fertilizer production in the South, Lion can 
show you the way to MORE PROFITS. 


When you buy your complete nitrogen re- 
quirements from Lion, you automatically 
put yourself in a position to improve your 
profit picture. Here's how: 


1 You Save Time « You can contract at one 
time, with a single dependable source, for 
all of your nitrogen fertilizer material re- 
quirements. And, of course, time saved 
today is reflected in your profits tomorrow. 


2 You Prevent Manufacturing Delays « Formula- 
tion material that does not have consistent 
quality can slow down or delay your own 
production needlessly. With Lion’s Quality 
Control, you can be sure of quality materials. 
The difference will show up in your profit 
column. 


You Solve Problems Quicker « If you run into 

4 a formulation snag, Lion’s highly trained 
Technical Staff will be ready to give you 
the kind of technical assistance that can 
only come from a leader. This aid can help 
improve your profit picture ...and it's 
vours for the asking. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA + SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


ARKANSAS 


Et DORADO, 
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Custom-Formulated 
MINERAL MIXTURE 


Win Tennessee Custom Formulated Mineral Mixtures — It's 
easy to have a completely mineralized fertilizer. We custom mix 
any combination of minerals to your own specifications — There 
is only one ingredient to add to your regular fertilizer for a com- 
pletely balanced plant food — No additional labor or mixing facili- 
ties are required since Tennessee Custom Formulated Mineral 
Mixtures come to your plant — in bulk or bag — already carefully 
mixed in controlled amounts of soluble, readily available forms of 
Copper, Manganese, Iron, Zinc, Magnesium and Boron. With 
a Tennessee Custom Formulated Mineral Mixture — you cut 
down on raw material cost, number of items purchased and 
handling time. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TO HAVE A 
COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


Samples, specifica- 
tions and detailed 
information avail- 
able upon request. 


Te meTISEY CORFORATIO 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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RAYMOND HIGH SIDE ROLLER MILL 
the modern all-purpose unit for 
GRINDING INSECTICIDES 


As demonstrated in many installations, the Raymond 
Whizzer-Equipped Roller Mill is the one trouble-free pul- 
verizing unit for preparation of all the newer types of in- 
secticide materials such as DDT, BHC and Toxaphene. Its 
success in this field is due to the slow speed of the mill, 
as well as its air cooling and conveying system which per- 
mit concentrate formulations to be handled in one continu- 
ous operation. 


These exclusive advantages of the Raymond Roller 
Mill help you to improve your products and reduce 


your costs:— 


1. Ease of fineness control by one simple adijust- 


ment while mill is operating 


nN 


. Clean, dustless operation with material handled 


automatically in closed system 


3. Pneumatic feed control keeps mill pulverizing at 


maximum capacity 


4. Mill can handle standard grades of insecticide 


formulations and diluent materials in producing 


blended mixtures 


ee, et Oe ee 
i wd 


a 5. Flexible installation which can be arranged to 
a fit practically any floor plan or building layout. 


RAYMOND 
MILLS 


Raymond Laboratory Mill 

for handling small batches 

in moking test runs. Ask 
for Lab Mill Bulletin. 


Write for Raymond Bulletin 
No. 68 
for further details 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. ,AVe ¥ ,/ Zi: Ze! red v Vi gy’ LseCFR SALES OFFICES IN 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Complete Nitrogen Service 


of quality nitrogen products! 


— 


If you want nitrogen, we can provide it in the exact forms you need for 
J your fertilizer production and sales program. Try us for the answers to your 

special nitrogen problems. We supply nitrogen plus experienced technical 
service that’s available at no cost to customers. 


NITROGEN DIVISION allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N.Y. * Hopewell, Va. * Ironton, Ohio * Omaha 7, Neb. * Indianapolis 20, Ind. 
Columbia 1, S. C. Atlanta 3, Ga. ° San Francisco 3, Cal. ° Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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The most revolutionary Multiwall 
Bag development in years! 


the NEW Bemis 
Mn. Lite’alve Bag* 


| ae 7 = | 


Ss 
Just os the check valve in o woter 
pipe prevents back flow, so does 
the valve in a Bemis Multiwall. The 
valve sleeve does the trick. 


Maximum Sifting Protection —Creases in the 
valve sleeve—a new principle — give a faster- 
acting, tighter closure particularly with trou- 
blesome granular or pelletized products. It 
really seals in the bag contents. 


Valve Corner Moisture Protection —Since bag 
contents do not get into the valve pocket, 
“wick” action that draws moisture into the bag 
is avoided. 

Cleaner Packing—Handling—-Shipping -No 
more spilled fertilizer on packing room floors and 
conveyors; no more dirty cars received by your 
customers. 


Ask your Bemis Man for the complete details. 
He’ll gladly show and demonstrate the revolu- 
tionary new “‘Mr. Little’ Valve Bag. Write or 
call him today. 


=" = Bemis 


conceived by L. E. Little and H. E. Little, 
) apes ahaha tat e-em: General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Ee ee SS 


*Pat. Applied for 
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(Photo — Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U.S. D. A.) 


Nigh trade Muriate of Potash 


by 


Duval Muriate of Potash 
ranks high as one of the essential 
nutrients which greatly increase yield 
and profits in crop production. 


NORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S.C. © TAMPA, FLA 
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DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Address all communications to: 


| ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 


i 


* JACKSON, MISS» ¢ COLUMBUS, OHIO ¢ DES MOINES, IOWA 
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International’s New Triple Superphosphate 


cuts mixing costs 


LANT food manufacturers who already have 

switched to International’s new Triple Super- 
phosphate agree: its improved particle size and 
fine, virtually dust-free texture reduce mixing 
and handling costs. This uniformly fine texture 
cuts down the need to grind before mixing — 
assures faster, more complete ammoniation — 
promotes better granulation in high analysis for- 
mulations. Proper conditioning before shipment 
means less setting up en route — results in more 


economical handling and higher product per- 
formance. International’s new Triple Super pro- 
vides these extra benefits because it’s made by 
an improved process from the highest quality 
materials. It runs approximately 46% A. P. A. 
or higher — promotes better acceptance of your 
finished product — saves you time and money. 
It’s available for immediate delivery to your plant. 
Write or wire the Phosphate Chemicals Division 
now for samples and quotations. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


The Nation's Largest Producer of Phosphates 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Green Thumbs 


Greenbacks 
Get Them The Easy Way! 


JUST STOCK AND DISPLAY HIGH PROFIT 


Sell The 
Line That 
Sells Itself! 


© 
Id g a ra CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, New York 


MARCH, 1955 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 


TRADE MARK 


INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, 
Insect Sprays, Weed Killers 


PROFESSIONAL DUST AND SPRAY 
MATERIALS FOR AMATEUR GARDENERS 


Home gardeners are continually fighting insects and 
plant diseases. These bugs and blights can mean big 
business for you. Get on the Aigh profit Niagara Farm 
and Garden Brand band wagon. Stock and display the 
only complete line of small package dusts and sprays. 
Niagara labels are self-merchandising. They tell how, 
where and when to use. Your customers can and will 
serve themselves. 


National advertising pre-sells the Niagara brand name. 
Dealers get a complete sales package including Dust 
and Spray Guides, other Folders, Window Displays, 
Counter Cards, Literature Racks and Advertising Mats. 
Clip and mail the handy coupon today for complete 
details. 


Clip Coupon for Catalog Sheets and Price Lists 
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Niagora Chemical Division 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Middleport, New York 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me your Farm ond Garden Brand catalog sheets, price 
lists and full details of your merchandising plon. | am a retail dealer [_], 
1am a distributor [_], (Please check one). 

Firm Nome 


Your Name 


Street 
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cake to clothing 


Anhydrous Ammonia, one of Atlantic’s many petrochemicals, 
may have an important part in producing the food you eat, 
the clothing you wear, dozens of things you depend 

on for better living. That's why you see the miniature 

oil refinery in the illustration. 


This new member of Atlantic’s chemical family has a 
variety of uses. On the farm, for instance, 

Anhydrous Ammonia is released into the soil where it 
supplies vital plant food to increase crop yields. 

Its use in the manufacture of synthetic fibers means 
new and better fabrics for clothing of all kinds. 


Manufacturers rely heavily on ammonia for the making 
of hundreds of products . . . nitric acid in one plant, 
explosives in another, plastics in a third. 

Anhydrous Ammonia is only one of the many chemicals, 
produced by The Atlantic Refining Company, for which 
industry of all kinds is constantly finding new uses. 


Atlantic sales engineers will be glad to work 

with your technical personnel to help improve quality, 

reduce costs, or develop new products. Write for information; 
just ask us how Atlantic petrochemicals can be 

helpful to you. The Atlantic Refining Company, 

Dept. J-3, 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Philadelphia, Providence 
Chariotte, Chicag 


In the West: L. H. Butcher C 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 
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cet THIS EW CHEMICALS CATALOGUE 


by retum mail! 


Antara presents a new and completely revised edition of its chemical catalogue, giv- 
ing basic information on the chemicals it produces. 


Information on chemical composition, physical properties and application is given on 

the established products and on new chemicals released in the past few months. In 
‘ addition, there is a listing of Antara’s intermediates. 

For your free copy of the new Antara Chemicals Catalogue, fill in the coupon below 

and mail it today. 


ANTARA® CHEMICALS 


A SALES DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Please send me the new Antara Chemicals Catalogue. 


NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


AC 
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HEPTACHLO 


1.955 Maha Weevil Compaign 
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3 Sells 
' your 


Customers 


through farm 
' paper 
‘ advertising 


like this 


... Cash in NOW on the 
demand for Heptachlor— 
the proven formulation for 
alfalfa weevil control 


CUP THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


SSF SSSSSSSSSSeSSSSeeeeaaeaaanes, 
. Velsico! Corp. ; 
8 330 East Grand Avenve ' 
. Chicago 11, Mlinois . 
; Please send me FREE complete infor- : 
& mation onthe KILL ALFALFA WEEVIL 4 
. campaign. . 
| NAME : 
' + 
| ADDRESS ' 
' ' 
} city STATE . 
fe eeee eee eee eee eee eeaneacaant 


VELSICOL CORPORATION = 


Division of Arvey Corporation 


General Offices and Laboratories 330 Eost Grand Ave., Chicago !!, Il. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES < 
* 


Ure 


Hard hitting two color ads tell alfalfa growers about 
HEPTACHLOR’S economy ...efficiency...and 
ease of use in PROVEN CONTROL OF ALFALFA 
WEEVILS. Tie in for greater profits . . . use the KILL 
WEEVIL campaign material available to all formu- 
lators for dealers. Don’t delay, send coupon, today! 
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BORON.DEFICIENT 
SOU RETARDED 
THIS ALFALFA 


— 


4 


Fertilizer 
Borate 


(HIGH GRADE) 


can give you an 
extra ton of Alfalfa 
hay per acre... 


See for yourself what Fertilizer Borate, with its high 
boron content, meant to this alfalfa field. Boron, 

so vital to alfalfa, is also required by other field 

crops such as clover, sweet corn, tobacco...and most 
vegetable and fruit crops. This year, invest a few extra 
pennies per acre in Fertilizer Borate... the low-cost 
fertilizer grade of borax...to grow better crops! 


«++. Leek for These Symptoms 
in Alfelfe: Lack of boron 


causes plants to become puny & fertilizer Me a 
and dwarfed. Look for yellow Here's Borax at the Lowest Cost 


or reddened top leaves, 


stunted, with growing tips per Unit...it’s Fertilizer Borate-High Grade! 

rosetted. See close-up photo- : , i s 

gragh in circle for excellent This sodium borate concentrate, developed especially me Ge 
example of boron-starved fertilizer trade, has higher analysis...approximately 121% borax 
plant characteristics. equivalent. Choice of fine or coarse mesh. Write for Bulletin PF-3! 


Los Angeles 5, California —630 Shatto Place 
New York 17, New York—100 Park Avenve 
Auburn, Alaobama— | st National Bank Bidg. Pp A C I F I C C 0 A § T b 0 R A X C 0. 
Webster Groves, Missouri—P.O. Drawer | 
Portland, Oregon— 1504 N.W. Johnson Street 


Houston, Texas—924 Pioneer Amer. ins. Bidg. —_ ® 
Colgary, Alte., Conado—203! Fortieth Ave., S.W . "tan Ge Natetpisien vente od 
eeeeeevee eeneeeeveee ; se of ‘a Re) 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM’ PACKAGE PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED. LIMITED 


MARCH, 1955 17 
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Put your 
Shipping Sack on 
your Sales Team 


ao. | 
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* 
/ .. + With 
Outstanding in appearance and durability . . . 


e . 
attractively designed ae ec ain 
brands and and pride among your sales representatives . . . 


help to increase sales through distributors and 


brilliant dealers . . . build prestige for your company 
and products, and provide complete protection 


: . ‘ multi color printing of contents from packing machines to the ulti- 
‘ ' t by HAMMOND mate consumer. Yes, you can put your shipping 
\& 


sack on your sales team by specifying Ham- 


mond Multi- Walls. 


For Multi-Wall Bags, 
d “Make it a Habit to Depend on Hammond” 


L\ \ aymion HAMMOND BAG 
\_U\ulti-Walls Setters 


Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va., : 
Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N.C. 


Representatives in the following cities: NEW YORK, N. Y., 
\ = CHICAGO, ILL., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., KANSAS CITY, MO., 


<a? CLEVELAND, OHIO, ATLANTA, GA., WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Oe TREES DALLAS, TEXAS, CHARLOTTE, N. C., LIGONIER, PA., 


ARE A CROP” BLUEFIELD, VA. 
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The first Z steps to eliminate 
DUST..FUMES 
_ ia your plant 


Pick out your dust or fumes in this 
chart of particle sizes to determine 
the type of P-A Scrubber to be used 


annippoeey 


Phone LO 4-9400 
or write our P-A 
Sales Dept. for further 
information, and ask for 

our Bulletin M102 on 
Pease-Anthony Gas Scrubber 


woe 


VENTURI TYPE 
for particles down 
to Sub-Micron Size 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
545 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Technical Representatives Throughout the W orld 
Cables: CHEMICONST, N. ¥. 


CHEMICO SCRUBBER 
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In AN AMAZINGLY SHORT TIME the sales of 
aldrin and dieldrin have skyrocketed! There’s 
a good reason! Both of these powerful insec- 
ticides have proved to be top controls for 
many kinds of crop pests. ..and constant 
research keeps uncovering more and more uses 
all the time. 


Aldrin gives fast, dependable control of 
pests that infest corn, cotton, peanuts, wheat, 
barley, rye, oats and tobacco. And aldrin is 
recognized internationally as the Number 1 
hopper stopper. 

Dieldrin, aldrin’s insecticide twin, famous 
for its long residual action, gives outstanding 
control of pests that attack cotton, turf and 
lawns, vegetables, fruits, cereal and forage 


crops. And—dieldrin is tops for public health 
pests, indoors and out. 


You'll find both aldrin and dieldrin make 
up readily as dusts, wettable powders, emul- 
sible concentrates and granules... all com- 
mon formulations. 


Shell field representatives are working 
constantly with growers, county agents, ex- 
tension entomologists, and state and federal 
research workers to determine the needs of 
the growers and what type formulations best 
apply. Information of this nature is passed 
along to formulators by Shell representatives. 
Also, powerful advertising, at the right time, 
helps you make more sales right in your area. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Chemical Partner of industry and Agriculture 
P. O. Box 1617, Denver 1, Colorado 


* Jackson, Miss. 


Atianta + Houston - New York + San Francisco + St. Louis 


MARCH, 1955 
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Potash nutrient pours into the 
anhydrous ammonia-urea-phos- 
phoric acid mix in the vat. 
Phosphoric acid used is com- 
pletely soluble — made from 
Monsanto 99.9°, pure electric 
furnace elemental phosphorus. 


Truck begins spraying concen- 
trated liquid fertilizer on the 
field. Formulator’s entire opera- 
tion is fast, simple and requires 
only one man. 


Concentrated liquid fertilizer is 
pumped through a *," heavy 
duty rubber hose into a tank 
truck. Truck is completely filled 
in approximately 30 minutes 
with enough fertilizer for a full 
day's spray schedule. 


Spray rig features simple design, 
adjustable boom and rapid- 
delivery nozzles. Pump delivers 
fertilizer from tank with equal 
pressure at all nozzles. 


The flow of phosphoric acid is 
gauged from the storage tank into 
a stainless steel vat where the 
liquid fertilizer is being blended. 


Formulator enters cab to drive 
to first spray job. Parked nearby 
are fertilizer spray rigs which 
can be custom-fitted to a wide 
variety of fertilizing jobs. Some 
are the products of the inven- 
tiveness of the local farmers. 


Monsanto Concentrated Liquid 
Fertilizer Nutrieats 


Diammonium Phosphate (21.0-53.8-00.0) 
Monoammonium Phosphate (12.2-61.6-00.0) 
75% Phosphoric Acid (00.0-54.5-00.0) 
Dipotassium Phosphate (00.0-39.9-53.0) 
Monopotassium Phosphate (00.0-51.6-34.2) 


They're highly concentrated 
cost you less to store and han- 
dle. They're pure—give you 
extremely close control of for- 
mulation. And— your supply is 
assured by Monsanto, world’s 
largest producer of elemental 
phosphorus. Write now for 
“Concentrated Water Soluble 
Fertilizers’’ to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Inorganic 

Chemicals 

Division, 

710 North 

Twelfth St., 

St. Louis 1, 

Missouri. 


Serving Industry ... Which Serves Manking 


Ne OR, ase 
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| _ ere’s a WILLIAMS Mill 


Whatever the material— mineral, vegetable, 
animal or chemical—you'll find a Williams 
Mill to crush, grind, shred or pulp it to 
exactly meet your most critical specifica- 
tions. Of equal importance, and regardless 
of the size of the job, there’s a size and type 
that will probably do it in one operation 
entirely without the need for additional or 
secondary equipment! 


You get more for your investment too, 
when you choose a Williams! You'll find it 
more carefully designed, more ruggedly 
built, for year-after-year service. You'll find 
it offers the most in low-cost operation, in 
minimum maintenance, and in features that 
mean continuously stepped-up production. 
It will pay you to get ALL the facts! 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2707 NORTH BROADWAY * ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


2) CRUSHERS 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 
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to do the job... better, 
faster, at lower cost! 


INCLUDES: > 


WILLIAMS a | 


HEAVY DUTY HAMMER 
MILLS, all sizes... ROLLER 
and IMPACT MILLS with 
Air Separation for grinding 
to 325 mesh or finer 
HELIX-SEAL MILLS for 
fine dustiess grinding and 
non-clog wet grinding 
DRYER MILLS... AIR SEP- 
ARATORS . . . VIBRATING 
SCREENS COMPLETE 
‘Packaged’ PLANTS, 
ready to install in existing 
buildings 


\f You Want It ; 
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It delivers extra fertilizer power!—more effective!—better bala 


~-P-K-Mg . . . visible evidence of greater effectiveness! 


added sales 


Harvest-time results that prompt 
farmers to insist on fertilizers 
with Sul-Po-Mag, year after year! 

vole Double Sulfote of Potash-Mognes.c 


“(6SOy © IMgSQ4) 22% KO I8% Moo 


Sul-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by the Potash Division for use in quality mixed 
fertilizers and is also bagged for direct application. It makes fertilizers more effective 
by supplying water-soluble su/fate of magnesium in balanced combination with 

sulfate of potash, a premium form of potash. As an ingredient in mixed fertilizers, 
Sul-Po-Mag is the most satisfactory way for farmers to supply soluble magnesium. . . 
called, in many areas, the fourth element in the fertilizer bag. At Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, the Potash Division mines and refines these fine quality products for fertilizer 


manufacturers —Muriate of Potash, Sulfate of Potash and Sul-Po-Mag. 


potash division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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when you bag in / 


BALAK 


Multiwalls 


Bagpak Multiwalls assure constant, perfect protection 
against loss and contamination in transit and storage. 
Bagpak offers five basic types of Multiwall Bags for 
proper packing and shipping of every type of commodity: 


e Cushion Stitch Open Mouth (CSOM) 
e Sewn Valve (SV) e Pasted Valve (PV) 
e Pasted Open Mouth (POM) e Automatic (SOS) 


Bagpak Multiwalls are saving time and money, piling 
up profits for manufacturers the country over. 


To find out how Bagpak Multiwalls can paint a better 
profit picture places you under no obligation. 


Just write: D-21 
International Paper Company, Bagpak Division 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 


® 
Yuternational Dp, YEP cossee 


BAGPAK DIVISION 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Baxter Springs. Kansas - Boston - Chicage - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Gallas - Denver - Des Moines - Detrort - Kansas City. Kansas - Los Angetes 
Lovisville - Minneapolis - New Orieans - Philadeiphia - Pittsburgh - St. lows - Sen Francisco - IN CANADA. The Continental Paper Products, Uté., Montreal, Ottawa Torente 
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PHILLIPS OFFERS 


/ AMMONIUM SULFATE, 


~~ 
es 


[Saev"/s,/ 
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New Premium Quality Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Sulfate contains 21% nitrogen, 23.8% sulfur. 
It is dry-cured to remove excess moisture— 
prevent caking. Uniform, dust-free crystals 
flow freely—mix easily. Ideal for all analyses 
of mixed goods and for direct application. 


high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoniation 
of superphosphate. These solutions keep han- 
dling costs low, help rapid, thorough curing. 


4 AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate contains 


33 % nitrogen. The small, coated prills or pel- 
lets resist caking . . . handle easily. Depend on 


ilable in ba bulk. : 
eee gre e Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate for uni- 
form, free-flowing properties in formulations 


y 4 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA and top-notch crop response as a direct appli- 
=. cation material. 


5 TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia contains 
82% nitrogen. It’s a convenient, economical 
source of nitrogen for formulation. Tank car 
shipments are assured to Phillips contract cus- 
tomers by Phillips huge production facilities in 
the Texas Panhandle and at Adams Terminal 
near Houston, Texas. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


ia 
. 
= 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


| 


Phillips 66 Triple Superphosphate contains 
46% available phosphoric acid. Ideal for use 
in formulation of high analysis fertilizers. 


Phillips 


Get more N per dollar! There are three Phillips 
66 Nitrogen Solutions for use in preparation of 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: INDIANAPOUS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
AMARILLO, TEX. —First Not’! Bank Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adoms Bldg. MINNEAPOUS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
CHICAGO, ILL. —7 South Dearborn St. NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Keorney Ave. OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA—606 Hubbell Bidg. PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's Ave. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Moin > 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN.— 501 KFH Building 
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This year...PLAN SOUNDLY, 
BUY EARLY, ORDER ENOUGH 


from the “ONE-STOP” source for all your important Base 
Materials and Toxicants. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


When you specify “General Chemical” you get the best in basic toxicants 
for dust mixes and spray concentrates. And you buy from a single, depend- 
able source, with a background of sound research and production experi- 
ence spanning four decades. So order now, and order enough for the coming 
year. Call General Chemical today! 


TDE (DDD) LEAD ARSENATE “PHYGON” 


Technical, Ficke Stondard 


Technical 


Dust Bose (50% TDE) Astringent 


DOT 


Basic 
2,4-D WEED KILLERS 
24-D Acid, and Technical Esters 


Technical, Flake or Granular CALCIUM ARSENATE 
Dust Bose, 50% and 75% Standord 


BHC 


Low Lime 2,4,5-T 
Acid, and Technica! Esters 


Technical, 15% and %% gamma 
Dust Base, 12% gamma —— TCA SODIUM SALT 


LINDANE 


Dust Base 
Emulsifiable (2 & 4 Ibs. per gallon) 90% Dry Powder 
50% Liquid Concentrate 


Technical 


Dust Base, 25%, 75% FERBAM 
Emulsifiable Concentrate, 20% Dust Bose es ferric POTASSIUM CYANATE 


Oil Concentrate, 20% 


MALEIC HYDRAZIDE 40% 


ORGANIC MITICIDES 


See Dust Bose (76% 
zene sulfonate) Technica ue se sinc 
n ALANAP 


“Aramite’’ Technical 


theldithi 
y 


Agricultural Chemical Departmen 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION | 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Serving Agriculture from Coast to Coast 
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to crops; death to insects 


You can give new life and added vigor to your fruits or vegetables 
— and kill harmful insects at the same time — by adding GRACE Pounds GRACE UREA PRILLS suggested per 100 gals. Spray 


UREA PRILLS to your regular pesticide sprays. VEGETABLES iss. 
It's the simplest and quickest way to give your crops the 
supplemental nitrogen they need — over and above what is Tomatoes, cucumbers, cabbage, 
supplied to them in mixed fertilizers. Jéeae cauliflower, celery, lettuce, 
GRACE UREA PRILLS’ fertilizing power—an unsurpassed 45% ———— , peppers, snap-beans, sweet 
nitrogen — is full strength and quickly absorbed by foliage. You ~ sstin Gnticaien as 
get top efficiency, because roots absorb any spray dropping to . a - a 
the ground. And GRACE UREA PRILLS are compatible with + ee 
any commonly used spray material. This fertilizer is safe to |? neasreay - 
handle, dissolves readily and does not corrode or clog spray | % Carrots, persiey 20 
equipment. \= Pauits 
Suggested amounts for mixing with pest-control sprays are 3 —_ pientieatiaiaion 
given in the chart at the right. Less concentrated solutions may Vietew Apples 35 
be used, depending on the frequency of spraying and the \ ~ Cherries 5 
specific nitrogen needs of your particular crop and soil. Piums and Prunes 10 


USE GRACE UREA PRILLS FOR ALL TYPES OF CROPS + IN 
GRACE CH EMICAL COM PANY IRRIGATION WATER + AS A TOP-DRESSING OR SIDE. 
DRESSING * WHEREVER NITROGEN IS NEEDED 
HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 4, Wi. V. AVAILABLE IN 80 LB. MULTIWALL SACKS 
Atlanta, Ga. ° Chicago, til. ° Memphis, Tenn. FROM YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 
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ATTAPULGUS 
carriers for 
SOIL PESTICIDES 


Granular grades have been developed 
which have formulating and field appli- 
cation characteristics of particular val- 
ue in soil insect control. Like “thirsty” 
Attaclay, these commercially-proved 
granular grades have great sorptive 
capacity, insuring easy and effective 
processing. Excellent coverage results 
are obtained when applied either from 
the ground or the air. Particle size 
ranges to suit all formulations. Write for 
data sheet and free test samples. 


Produce cotton dusts? Here’s how Attaclay can back you up with 


fine carrier and diluent performance at low cost: 


FLEXIBILITY. Attaclay is a top-heavy favorite in the following cotton 
insect control formulations: Toxaphene; DDT-BHC; aldrin and 
aldrin-DDT; dieldrin and dieldrin-DDT; endrin; parathion: 
heptachlor-DDT; aramite; chlordane-DDT (in areas where 
recommended). Could you do better than standardize on one 


carrier which handles them all? 


OVER-ALL EFFICIENCY. Actaclay’s great sorptive capacity smooths 
out all types of processing techniques and delivers dry, free-flow- 
ing bases. It eases grinding operations with low melting point 
solids. It permits a one-step procedure when grinding solids in 
combination. It offers a really satisfactory way to formulate liquid 
toxicants by direct impregnation. It is highly desirable for direct 
preparation of field-strength dusts, or for conditioning. You can 
rely on Attaclay to boost production schedules and enhance 


product quality. 


Cotton dust problems? Let's team up to lick them! 


(> ATTAPULGUS DIVISION 


[ATTAPULGUS | Minerals & Chemicals Corperatien of America 


DEPT. P, 210 WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILA. 5, PA. 
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Farmers profit 6 ways from plow down 
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3 Agriculture’s most useful form of nitrogen”. 
be 
‘on 1. Farmers get MORE HUMUS, FASTER from cover come drought or heavy rains. This “staying”’ 
° crops and crop wastes by plowing them down with quality of Cyanamid nitrogen permits plow down 
Sa free-flowing Cyanamid. at any time of year. 
2. Cyanamid supplies necessary lime. Cyanamid con- 4. Plow down with Cyanamid places nitrogen in the 
tains the equivalent of 70% hydrated lime, as well root zone where it can be used by the plants. It 
as 20% of the right kind of nitrogen. Farmers need encourages deeper rooting, helps crops withstand 
| this lime to neutralize soil acidity. And these are drought. 
the proper proportions of nitrogen and lime to 5. Using Cyanamid AVOIDS the reduction in yield 
form a maximum of humus from the organic which often follows plow down of crop wastes and 
material plowed down. mature cover crops alone. 
3. The 20% nitrogen in Cyanamid resists leaching . . . 6. Production costs go down, because Cyanamid 
is available to crops from plow down until harvest, eliminates the expense of side- or top-dressing. 


MAKE SURE YOU PROFIT, TOO... by selling AERO® Cyanamid, Granular—agriculture’s 
most useful form of nitrogen. Every one of the advantages above is a potent sales 
argument, a convincing reason why Cyanamid for plow down is an agricultural “best seller.”’ 


AERO® Cyanemid: Fertilizers — Defolionts—Herbicides 
AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grads Ammonium Nitrate 
2 alee 1a “en ths hs a AERO® Ammonium Sulphate 
uM ff OU, ie = ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
7 aie 4 (oo Se oes sii Se sic: (2 PHOSPHATES for Acidulation and Direct Application 
THIOPHOS® Parathion Technica! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISIO MALATIION Technicel 


CYANOGAS® Caicium Cyanide Fumigonts 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. HCN Fumigonts 


POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for Agriculture and Turf 
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Editorial 


COMMENTS 


ARCH is the month of perennial 

optimism in the agricultural in- 

secticide business,—the period when 

no matter how bad things may 
have been last season, everyone right down the 
line,—manufacturer, formulator, dealer, custom 
sprayer, gets the feeling that this could be an- 
other of those big sales years like 1950 or 1951. 
And it is the period of the year when important 
decisions must be taken, for what is more im- 
portant in this field than the question of how 
heavily to stock in advance of appearance of 
demand? Unless one is a little optimistic in 
March, the material simply won’t be on hand 
to sell even if those infestations which are an- 
ticipated in June or July do develop. 

The trade views the approaching season with 
moderate enthusiasm, to judge at least from the 
opinions expressed in a survey which Agricul- 
tural Chemicals has just completed. There are a 
number of new markets for pesticidal chem- 
icals being opened up. There are new products 
to sell which will give the sales department fresh 
ammunition in their continuing efforts to ex- 
pand the market potential. Aerosol packages for 
agricultural chemicals should give the home 
garden market a lift. 

But one would have to be a complete optimist 
not to be conscious of the fact that there are a 
number of obvious clouds on the horizon. For 
the formulators, it is easy to predict lots of 
trouble. There has been a growing trend over 
the past year or two among manufacturers of 
basic insecticidal raw materials to by-pass the 
formulator. Maybe they have simply been dis- 
gusted with the hash that has been made of the 
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whole field,—the price cutting, the failure to 
insist on a legitimate profit on a quality product. 

It has always been our feeling that in an order- 
ly marketing operation the producers of the 
basic raw materials normally preferred to mar- 
ket their output through a few hundred mixers, 
formulators and repackers rather than to take 
on all the problems of servicing forty or fifty 
thousand dealers, or, even more stupendous, 
direct sale to millions of actual users. But over 
the past year or two we have heard more and 
more talk from some of the basic manufacturers 
as to the desirability of “upgrading” their basic 
chemicals, and taking the long profit on sale 
of finished products to the actual consumer. 
But no one has yet found a way to play both 
sides of the street,—sell raw materials and still 
compete in the market for finished goods. 

Whether one agrees with this basic economic 
philosophy or not, there is no denying the fact 
that an increasing number of producers of basic 
insecticidal chemicals have made the big decision 
to by-pass the formulator, and to compete with 
him for the dealer and consumer markets. Thus 
we see trouble ahead for all concerned in the 
increasing competition for what could again be 
a limited market potential. 

And, as many formulators and some of the 
larger dealers would be quick to pvint out, the 
errors have by no means been all on their side. 
Manufacturers of the basic agricultural chem- 
icals like DDT and 2,4-D have contributed to 
demoralization of the market by their pricing 
and consignment policies. There is obviously 
little to attract strong factors in the normal dis- 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Stay Alive 
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7. W. Brasfield 


Naugatuck Chemical 
Naugatuck, Conn 
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HE Agricultural Chemical De 

partment of Naugatuck Chem 
ical sells its products through formu 
lators. distributors, and wholesalers 
and for that reason feels that unity 
ot promotional effort is of primary 1m 
Naugatuck Chemical began 


laying its plans to promote and in 


portance 


crease the sale of its products in 1955, 
early in July of the preceding year 
timing and the 
thorts 


Since accurat 
coordination of — sales with 
those of our customers are most bene 
ficial to all concerned, our complete 
vdivertising and sales promotion pri 
vam for 1955 was reproduced in 


hook form 


hout mid-January 


ind presented to them 
of this year. This 


wrtfolio provides our formulators 
| | 


distributors nd wholesalers with a 


mplete schedule of vdvertisements 
in ich product, by crops media and 
times of imsertion Even magazine 
irculation given 

It provides them with typical ad 


vertisements by product and croy It 


further offers radio ommercials, 
product booklets, bulletins Timel 
Farm Tips, and exam les of publicity 


stories We are are competent to write 


and place. Stand-by advertisements 
for emergency conditions a1 ilsi 
portrayed 

We feel that with this 


customer can 


packaged 
program in hand, th 
not help but get the utmost from his 
nicely timed efforts through coordi 
nation of his timing and sales program 


with ours 
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In’ 


In addition to the overall assistance 
through forward planning outlined 
above, we are selectively offering this 
year a colored film on “Suckering 


Tobacco with MH-30 


shorts on the same subject, and spot 


television 


radio announcements on MH-30, 
“Aramite,” “Phygon,” and “Sper 
gon.” Reprints of magazin irticles 


on MH. our growth inhibitor, have 


been widely distribute d and ™m 

booklets covering new products, later 

discussed, are 
We believe this adds up t 


massive selling program which must 


in pre parathe m 


help, not only our immediate cu 


tomer, but the eventual users—th 
growers 

Regarding new products tor 
1953. or new uses for established m: 
terials, the picture is as tollows 


Alanap-1 


r--has been developed as a pr 


1 90% wettable pow 


mergence weed killer tor use on cu 


curbits and asparagus Registration 1 


Pa 


pending for use on nursery st 


Alanap-3——a 2 pound active 


liquid-—shows great promise as a pre 
+ Lal 1. 

mergence weed Kilicr In soyfean 

and for pre-emergence and lavby ay 


plications on irrigated cotton; tests 


mn peanuts cucurbits, nursery stock 
nd other crops will continue in 1955 

Duraset-20W fruit and pod 
setting hormone—is being developed 


for use on lima beans. Other poten 
tial uses are as a fruit-setting hormon 
for tomatoes, green and wax bean 
mall seeded legumes, peppers, chet 
rics peache s avocack s 
lives 


MH-40 will be 


widely 


for the killing of quack grass and 


ther nuisance grasses 


citrus, and 


the re d 


MH-30 will be promoted exten 


sively for control of tobacco suckers 


Phygon-XL—our old 


for the control of apple scab, peach 


stand-by 


leaf curl and similar fruit diseases 
will be offered as the only means of 
controlling mint rust, and developed 
as an algicide for the control of blue 
green algae 

Aramite—15@ wettable powder 
will be promoted as a means of con- 
trolling poultry mites—an affliction 
that materially influences our nation’s 
egg supply 


ss 


Aramite—wettable powders havi 
been developed after four years of 
extensive research into most effective 
citrus mite killers for use in Florida, 


Texas, and California 


_--orrrrorrrrrrrerer eee ee oe oe 


Frank A. Cappy 


American Cyanamid Co 
Ne W York 
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E are quite optimistic about 
business possibilities for ag 

I 
ricultural chemicals in 1955. While 


selling will be more difficult on some 


“ 


ere ee ee 


. 
,. 
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products than others, we are par 
ticularly encouraged by the outlook 


for malathion 


We have had a long list of label 
ing claims accepted for use of this 
insecticide on fruits, vegetables, and 
flies, particularly on the major pests 
attacking home gardens and for two 


While the 


poultry claims are for use in hen 


major pests of poultry 


houses, they do not yet include use 
directly on the birds. 
In addition, we have claims pend 


ing on citrus, and anticipate addi- 
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A symposium on manufacturers’ sales programs 
to help formulators, mixers, dealers, distributors 
sell more agricultural chemicals this season 


tional claims for use directly on poul- 
try and cattle and also for the con’ 
trol of mosquitoes and household in 
sects. Malathion also looks promising 
for use as a grain protectant. 

Our confidence in the increased 
use of malathion is further expressed 
by the heaviest advertising campaign 
we have ever put behind a single 
product. Not since the introduction 
of DDT and parathion has an in 
secticide appeared with so many uses 
and offering such large potential profit 
possibilities for those handling it. 

We will also make available in 
the near future the streptomycin an 
tibiotic for use in agriculture. 


Ce eo eo oe oo oT OTST TTT HT OTe He OF 


LE. D. Wilman 


Columbia Southern Chem. Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
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T is reasonable to believe that in 
I creased sales of agricultural chem 
icals for the 1955 season will depend 
upon both educational and promotion 
al type information, directed to the 
farmer, the dealer, the county agent, 
and even the banker. Such a program 
should be based on educational ad 
vertising, motion pictures where pos 
sible, still pictures if available, and 
pamphlets. 

Also, great encouragement should 
be offered to state and federal ex 
perts to publish their latest and best 
information on the use of agricul 
tural chemicals, giving a true descrip- 
tion of the economic gains and the 
possible savings that the use of agri 
cultural chemicals will bring to the 
farmer. 

In regard to the chemicals which 
we manufacture, Chloro IPC is find 
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ing much wider uses on vegetables 
such as onions, and leafy crops such 
as spinach, lettuce and kale. These 
uses are developing particularly along 
the eastern seaboard and in the heavy 
onion growing areas of Wisconsin, 
Indiana, New York, and Texas. 
Another developing use _ for 
Chloro IPC is in grass and weed con 
trol in fruit and forest nurseries. In 
this instance, excellent results have 
been obtained in several areas wheri 
Chloro IPC has been applied as di 
rected sprays onto the ground both 
in the dormant season and during the 


growing season. 


A new and interesting use for 
Chloro IPC is in peach thinning in 
which a rather dilute spray 1s applied 
to the peaches at the time of blossom 
ing. A somewhat related use is that 
of spraying such crops as sugarcanc 
and lettuce to prevent the formation 
of flower stocks. Another new pos 
sible use for Chloro IPC calls tor 
dipping the tubers in a 1°@ solution 
in order to extend the normal dor 
mant period of the potato 

The most recent news on regulat 
IPC is the excellent possibility of 
controlling wild oats through a prt 
planting treatment with this herbi 
cide. Wild oats may well be called 
“North America’s Number Onc 
Weed Problem.” There are lite 
ally hundreds of thousands of acres 
of valuable agricultural land in th 
north central part of the United 
States and in the prairie provinces © 
Canada infested with this serious 
weed. If tests now under way prove 
successful, the use of IPC may mean 
a great step forward in agriculture 


and a profitable new market for 


the agricultural chemical industry 


BHC has been successfully used 
tor the last several years for control 
of corn rootworm and _ spittlebug 
Both these markets are developing and 
are expected to grow to a reasonably 

rge volume over the period of the 
next few years. The corn rootworm 
area coincides with the heavy corn 
growing areas of the United States 
and the spittlebug area is roughly 
those states around the Great Lakes 
area. Another use for BHC which 
has not yet reached a volume stage 
is the control of various wood boring 
insects such as the ambrosia beetle in 
cut logs and lumber. If this use is 
properly promoted, a very large mar 
ket for BHC could be developed 
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7, W. Hatch 


Shell Chemical Corp 
De nver, Colo 
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OLLOWING tederal acceptance 
F of dieldrin for household us 
last fall, nearly every phase of agri 
cultural, industrial and home pest 
control can now be handled by Shell 
Chemical Corporation’s agricultural 
chemicals: aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, 
A-A Weed Seed Killer and D-D* 

Dealers everywhere are now po 
tential outlets for formulations of 
these products, with the unlimited 
market available in 1955. For in 
stance, small package dieldrin mixes 
for household pests, together with 
dieldrin-fertilizer combinations or 
other mixtures for lawn and garden, 
make a dual approach possible to the 
vast home consumer field. 

This broad market for Shell ag 


ricultural chemicals came about 
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through the vigorous product and 
sales development program of the 
company. It was achieved in cooper- 
ation with federal and state workers 
and followed extensive research, 
which resulted in widespread recom: 
mendations for the use of Shell in- 
secticides 

Formulations of aldrin and di- 
eldrin for field and home use achieved 
a new high in use and acceptance 
with the relaxation of warning and 
precautionary statements and the 
elimination of the “skull and cross 
bones” from practically all commer 
cial formulations by the U. S. Depart 
mant of Agriculture. This relaxation 
has stimulated the acceptance of al 
drin and dieldrin by formulators and 


consumers alike. 


A highly qualified field staff, 
carrying out Shell's technical service 
program, gives top scientific service 
to formulators in producing their 
products. For example, the develop 
ment of stabilized dusts of all prod 
ucts and stabilized dieldrin wettable 
powders with high suspendibility was 
a marked advance in the formulation 
of Shell products, and contributed 
greatly to their acceptance, not only 
in the United States, but world-wide. 
The field staff and technical service 
program also helps formulators get 
label clearances and keeps them in 
formed on new recommended uses 
for the versatile Shell agricultural 


chemicals. 


To meet the needs of an ever ex- 
panding insecticide and soil fumigant 
market, Shell provides an aggressive 
advertising and sales promotion pro 
gram. A portion of Shell's advertis 
ing program is done on a contractual 
cooperative basis with the formula 
tor, which is a new trend in merchan 
dising agricultural chemicals. Adver 
tising, publicity and literature are 
designed for formulator and dealer 
consumption, along with an educa- 
tional sales campaign slanted to the 
consumer. This program keeps form 
ulators posted with up-to-the-minute 
information, and makes the consumer 
familiar with the Shell chemicals con 
tained in the formulators’ products 


*Registered Trademark 
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Carles Kampmeier 
Rohm & Haas Company 
Philadelphia 
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HE use of Dithane fungicides to 
B get cotton seedling diseases, 
expanded applications of Karathane 
fungicide and miticide, two new ag- 
ricultural emulsifiers and additional 
development of Perthane are impor- 
tant new features of the Rohm ©& 


Haas pesticide program tor 1955. 


Three years of experiments and 
trials in cotton fields of California 
and Arizona with soil application ot 
Dithane Z-78 and Dithane D-14 have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of these 
fungicides in controlling seedling dis- 
eases that cause irregular stands and 
reduce yields. Comparison of treated 
versus untreated plots has shown 
yield increases amounting to 400 to 
1000 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
with corresponding increases in value 
of $50.00 to $100.00 per acre over 
untreated plots. The commercial de 
velopment of Dithane soil applica 
tions is being limited to California 
and Arizona in 1955, with demon- 
strational work continuing in other 


cotton growing areas. 


The unique ability of Karathane 
WD to control powdery mildew on 
apples, melons, cucumbers, ornamen- 
tals and other crops has created wide- 
spread interest in this material. With 
confirmation of the miticidal prop- 
erties of Karathane and with the ap- 
proval of Federal authorities for use 
of Karathane on certain food crops 
including cucurbits, it is expected that 
distributors and formulators will find 
Karathane a valuable addition to the 
group of crop saving pesticides. 

Two recently developed emulsi- 
fiers—Triton X-151 and Triton X- 
171—are designed to provide out- 
standing emulsion performance for a 
wide variety of toxicant-solvent sys 
tems over a broad range of water 
hardness conditions. These emulsifiers 
can be used alone for some formula- 
tions, or they may be blended in sim- 
ple ratio for others. This enables 
formulators to adjust for changes in 


solvents or for specific water hardness 
conditions. Equally important is the 
fact that they simplify emulsifier in- 
ventory problems. 


Perthane, an experimental in- 
secticide presently under develop- 
ment, shows excellent promise for 
controlling apple maggot, cherry fruit 
fly as well as certain pests of lettuce 
and forage crop insects. Perthane has 
a high degree of safety to warm 
blooded animals, thereby raising the 
possibility of applications close to har- 
vest. It is anticipated that work pres’ 
ently under way will justify commer- 
cial application of Perthane during 
the coming year. 


George W. Hill 
Chemagro Corporation 


er 

4 

, 

New York 


~ HEMAGRO Corporation, which 
* markets products developed in 
Germany by Farbenfabriken Bayer 
under an agreement with that com- 
pany, will continue to expand its 
product and research program this 
year. Such investigations are directed 
toward the extension of agricultural 
uses of the systemic insecticide, Sys- 
tox, and toward the development of 
usage fields for several new insecti- 
cides. 

During 1954, Systox was ac- 
cepted nationally for the control of 
mites and aphids on various food 
crops, including apples, potatoes and 
English walnuts. Field research has 
indicated the practicability of using 
Systox on certain additional agricul- 
tural crops, for effective and eco 
nomical protection against numerous 
major mite and aphid species. 


Developmental work will con- 
tinue with Chlorthion and Meta- 
Systox, and in additional potential 
usage fields for the new phosphate in- 
secticide, Dipterex (Bayer L 13/59). 
Special Dipterex formulations are be- 
ing made commercially available for 
the control of flies in the household, 
dairy barns and farm out buildings; 
and for roach control by pest con- 
trol operators. 
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} Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 4 
} Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SERIES of bulletins designed 
A to aid in educating the sales- 
men of our distributors will be an 
important feature of Pittsburgh 
Coke’s “dealer aid” program this 
season. In addition, we will offer less 
technical and more popular type 
bulletins for consumer distribution. 
Both the consumer and the dealer 
further broken down 
into separate literature 
killers and weed killers. Supplement- 
ing this bulletin service we have pre- 


bulletins are 
for brush 


pared for distributors and dealers a 
large herbicidal control chart which 
at a glance gives complete recommen: 
dations for the control of weeds and 
brush, type of material to use, time 
of application, etc. These charts are 
offered in two sizes, one for display 
by the dealer and distributor, and a 
smaller one in bulletin form which 
can be used as a piece of literature 
for the dealer to hand out to users. 


We are making heavier use of 
a consumer advertising program this 
season. We offer newspaper mats for 
our distributors and dealers. 

In the pesticide field we are fea- 
turing a big promotional program to 
introduce our new fly-killer, Dipterex- 
199. Higher profit margins are of- 
fered to the dealer and distributor. 
To further encourage their promotion 
of this new product we are offering 
advertising allowances, so much per 
case to spend for advertising for every 
case they sell. Consumer literature, 
window streamers and wall posters 
are supplied to dealers, and as in the 
case of our herbicide program we are 
offering advertising mats to dealers 
and distributors which will facilitate 
their supplying copy for local adver- 
tising. Dipterex will be packed in 
a special display carton which will 
itself wear an outside protective car- 
ton so the inner carton will always 
be in good shape for display when 
it reaches the dealer. Distributors’ 
salesmen will be supplied with small 
packet samples of the product to be 
handed out to users for trial purposes. 
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Herbicidal and insecticidal sales 
efforts will be further backed up by 
a promotional booklet supplied to 
dealers and distributors and intended 
as an educational piece for salesmen 
for these outlets. In addition to the 
booklets we also give each dealer a 
small wallet which carries our sales 
story in compact form and should 
help encourage the dealers and their 
salesmen to promote the use of agri- 
cultural chemicals. 


orvwrorrorrrr7r7r7r7r7rrrrr7r7rrrrree 
S. K. Chestnut 
Niagara Chemicals Div. 
Food Machinery & Chem. Corp 
Middleport, N. Y 
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S each new year rolls around, 
fore business organization 
should have already under way, sub- 
stantial plans and development ideas 


7-7 ee © 


to foster as an end result, a better 
economic position for itself. To neg- 
lect such a forward approach would 
result in stagnation. We all are well 
aware of the fact that an organization 
must go forward. To stand still is to 


digress. 
To better help its own position 
in the economic picture, Niagara 


Chemical Division will re-emphasize 
its classification as a service industry 
during the current year. When we 
better serve our customers for the 
improvement of their welfare, it will 
reflect in a sounder economy for all. 

For the coming season, Niagara 
will stress service to agriculture in its 
sales efforts. The complex chemical 
aids to better farming are numerous. 
The numerical figures which are com- 
piled each year by government agen- 
cies point out the tremendous losses 
to growers thru insect and disease 
damage to crops, and the loss of crops 
to weeds. The gap between losses and 
measures to prevent them is a chal- 
lenge to the agricultural chemicals 
industry. Many of the growers prob- 
lems are already solved, but the an- 
swers have not been taken to the 
source. This can well be done by 
representatives of the industry along 
with state and federal agricultural 
workers. Here lies a great sales poten- 
tial. 

Beyond the scope of personal 
sales contact are several sales tools to 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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4 Max R. Sias . 
‘ Michigan Chemical Corp 
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S basic producers of methyl bro 
A nize Michigan Chemical Cor 
poration is vitally interested in the 
many ramifications of the government 
grain sanitation program now in ef- 
fect. Since methyl bromide has al- 
ready proved itself as an efficient and 
economical fumigant for many other 
commodities, it was quite natural that 
this product should receive consider 
able attention when experimental 
work was begun on the recirculation 
system of fumigating bulk grains. In 
this type of operation the air is with- 
drawn from the floor area of the stor- 
age tank or bin and returned via a 
duct to the head space above the load. 
When circulation has been establish- 
ed, methyl bromide is introduced in- 
to the cycle and drawn through the 
grain, resulting in an even distribu- 
tion and consequently, an effective 
kill. Several experiments have already 
been completed and the results are 

(Turn to Page 115) 

Grcccccccccccccescccoocoe, 

J. F. Kirk 
Velsicol Corporation 
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ELSICOL looks forward to an 


excellent sales year for its agri- 


veer oee 
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cultural insecticides, particularly hep- 
tachlor, This in effect means that we 
expect our formulators and their dis- 
tributors and dealers to have a banner 
sales year with Velsicol insecticides. 
The heptachlor picture looks very 
good. In those areas where farmers 
have had experience in using heptach- 
lor previously, they are definitely sold 
on the results. Here are the best pros- 
pects for immediate heptachlor busi- 
ness. On the other hand, heptachlor 
is being introduced in new areas 
which will result in an expanding 
market for formulators and dealers. 
Thru the efforts of the Velsicol 
research department and the results 
of countless field experiments, many 
more U.S.D.A. recommendations have 
been received on heptachlor. For ex- 
ample, just recently recommendations 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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HE fertilizer industry is a tre- 

mendous one, and, consequently, 

developments which play only a 
small part in it percentagewise may 
still assume an important industrial 
aspect. Fertilizers in current use are 
such that they make plant food 
available immediately on application 
to the soil, Their availability does 
not necessarily correspond with re- 
quirements of plants at the time the 
plants need food for growth. There 
is therefore an interest in slowly 
available fertilizers, especially those 
with an availability during a grow- 
ing season which might be coordinated 
with requirements of plants over the 
various months of the growth cycle 

The following data give an idea 
of the target at which such products 
are aimed 

In the fertilizer year ending June 
30, 1953, 23,412,608 tons of com 
mercial fertilizer were consumed 
1,637,066 tons of N, 2,270,750 tons 
of PO, considered available to plants 
by tests currently used (and 497, 
240 tons P.O, considered unavail- 
able), and 1,740,210 tons K,O. Fer- 
tilizers supplied also the secondary 


elements Ca, Mg and S; as well as 
the trace elements Fe, Mn, Cu, Zn, 
Mo and B. Most of these trace ele- 
ments were supplied “accidentally” 
with the major fertilizers, although 
in themselves the trace elements are 
important commercial products used 
in a volume of about 100,000-200,000 
tons per year and worth $10,000, 
000 or more 

Two disadvantages of the soluble 
or immediately available fertilizer are 
the soluble fertilizer is sometimes 
as in the 
case of nitrogen and some of the trace 
_or (2) the fertilizer may 
become unavailable due to reversion 


washed out of the soil . 
elements . . 


to an insoluble form or reaction with 
the soil (P,O,), or even due to ad- 
sorption on the soil complex (for ex- 
ample potash, although adsorbed po- 
tash has a fair degree of availability). 
The ideal slowly available fertilizer 
would be one which is held in a 
stable form when not needed and 
converted to a soluble form when 
needed. It would be even better if 
the fertilizer could be placed in the 
soil in quantities sufficient ‘for sev- 


eral years crop growth . . . part becom- 


ing available in portions each spring 
and summer, while the remainder re- 
mained in a stable, inactive form for 
later consumption. Production of such 
a material is far beyond present tech- 
nology or science. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that while a large 
portion of “available” P,O,; added to 
the soil each year is converted to 
“unavailable” P2O, and hence has no 
value that year, a modest portion of 
the “unavailable” material remains 
slowly available to the crop in suc- 
ceeding years. 


Slowly Available N Fertilizers 
HE slowly available nitrogen fer- 
tilizers have received consider- 
able attention in recent years. which 
is partly due to the fact that nitrogen 
leaching from the soil is a serious 
problem, especially in the warm, hu- 
mid climate of the South. And partly 
because the natural organic fertilizer 
materials (which are a slowly avail- 
able fertilizer) command premium 
prices. 

Most of the slowly available syn- 
thetic nitrogen fertilizers are urea- 
formaldehyde condensation products. 
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The ideal slowly avail- 
able fertilizer would be 
one which would be 
held in a stable form 
when not needed... 
then converted to a solu- 
{ ble form when needed. 
Fertilizers may event- 
ually be developed 
which can be placed in 
the soil in quantities that 
are sufficient for several 
years of crop growth. 


By J. D. Joffe 


Columbus, Ohio 


However a limited amount of work 
has been done on the diamide of oxa- 
lic acid, called oxamide (Joffe & 
Beckham [to Allied Chem. & Dye] 
U. S. Pat. 2,646,448). The urea- 
formaldehyde compounds used, or in- 
tended, for fertilizers are far different 
from ordinary urea-formaldehyde re- 
sins. Urea-formaldehyde resins are 
normally high molecular weight ma- 
terials having approximately 1.5 
molecules of formaldehyde for each 
The fertilizer ma- 
terials have in most cases less than 
one molecule of formaldehyde (e.g. 
0.7) for each molecule of urea. Be- 
cause of the small mol ratio of for- 
maldehyde, it is structurally impossi- 
ble for them to form real resins. 


molecule of urea. 


In formulating such materials 
the chemist is faced with contradic- 
tory requirements. He wants a ma- 
terial which is slowly available (but 
which will become 100% available 
if sufficient time is allowed). How- 
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ever, such a slowly available nitro- 
gen may not pass the A.O.A.C. (As- 
Official Agricultural 
Chemists) test, which measures the 
amount of NH, liberated when wa- 
ter-insoluble nitrogen fertilizer is treat- 
ed with neutral KMnQ,. It is con- 
sidered highly desirable for commer- 


sociation of 


cial use that at least 80 per cent of 
the nitrogen be liberated as NH, un- 
der the test conditions. (The test was 
devised many years ago to limit the 
use of organic materials, e.g. leather 
scraps, which did not serve as use- 
ful sources of nitrogen). 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
has done a considerable amount of 
work on these urea-formaldehyde ma- 
terials. Clark, Yee, and Love* re- 
ported on a series of ureaform prod- 
ucts. They state that the availability 
of such products is largely determined 
by the mol ratio (urea: formalde- 
hyde) and N solubility index, and 
that the lower the ratio or index, the 
lower the availabilit:. Other USDA 
workers** state that ureaform could 
be applied at the rate of 200-800 Ibs. 
contained nitrogen per acre. But that 
if such a high rate is used with solu- 
ble fertilizers, the growing plants will 
be killed or severely injured. Urea- 
form is reported to be especially good 
for long-season particularly 
turf. While turf is not, of course, an 
important crop, large 
amounts of fertilizers are used to 
grow it by home owners, parks, and 


crops, 


commercial 


golf courses. 


Rohner and Woodf used 0.75- 
1.25 mol ratios of urea to formalde- 
hyde at 40-75° and pH 3-5 to give a 
product having an activity of at least 
80 per cent by the neutral KMnO, 
test. Another Allied investigator?t 
worked at a very low pH, 0.91.7, a 
mol ratio of 2.5-4 urea: formalde- 
hyde, 0.5-1.5 hrs. and 25-45 
duce a material containing 40 per cent 
total nitrogen, 85 per cent of which 
was water insoluble. The urea: for- 
maldehyde ratio in the product which 
precipitates from the starting solution 


to pro- 


*Ind. Eng. Chem. 40, 1178-83 (1948) 

**Agronomy Journal 43, 123-7 (1951) 

#To Solvay Process Div. of Allied Chem. & 
Dye, U. S. 2,415,706. 

*+Kise, U. S. 2,644,806, July 7, 1953. 


is considerably lower than in_ the 


solution itself. 

Kralovec & Huffman of du Pont 
(U. S. 2,592,809, Apr. 15, 1952) 
used a two-step process involving suc’ 
cessive reactions at pH 9 and pH 3. 
Their product contained a total nitro- 
gen content of 40.59, was made 
from 1.5 mols urea per mol formal 
dehyde and had 61.5% of the nitro- 
gen in a water-insoluble form, About 
60 per cent of this water insoluble ma- 
terial was available to growing plants 
in a 6 month period. 

Other patents are held by Swift 
(Davenport, U. S. 2,618,546, Nov. 
18, 1952) and by, French workers 
(Patry et al Fr. 956,459). Surprising: 
ly, the only published announcement 
of commercial production of a solid 
urea-formaldehyde fertilizer was by 
the Warwick Chem. Co., New York. 
There have been no reports on the 
present extent of commercial produc- 
tion. 

On the basis of published infor- 
mation on the costs of urea and for: 
maldehyde, raw material costs per lb. 
of contained nitrogen in a urea: for 
maldehyde product are 40-50% 
higher than in urea itself, To this 
cost, must necessarily be added the 
cost of manufacture. 

It is interesting to note that one 
of the earlier processes for synthetic 
nitrogen, produced a product which 
This is the Ser- 
peck process which operates at 1200- 
1600°C to produce AIN from bauxite, 
carbon, and producer gas (70% N, 
30% CO). The product has been 
tested for use as a fertilizer, and al- 
though small amounts of NH, were 
produced, the material is practically 
worthless due to slow decomposition 
in the soil. The Serpeck process was 


was water-insoluble 


operated commercially for several 
years around 1910-1915 in France and 
the U. S., the AIN produced being 
converted to NH, by reaction with 
NaOH. It is just barely possible that 
AIN would prove useful under the 
conditions of the American South, 
over the course of a full growing 
season. The rate of decomposition to 
NH, would be expected to be con- 
siderably faster at the 81-83°F July 
temperatures in the South, rather than 
the 65°F temperatures in Germany, 
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where AIN was tested and found 
wanting. While conditions for pro- 
ducing AIN are very severe, the elec- 
trical consumption required was re- 
ported to be 


for calcium cyanamide (70 g. nitro- 


somewhat lower than 
gen per kw. hr. were obtained vs 
only 45 gr. nitrogen as calcium cyan: 


amide.). 
Slowly Available PO. Fertilizers 
HERE have been no published 
if Bron on the production of 
slowly available phosphate fertilizers 
Rather the problem has been to ob- 
tain materials which are available 
Natural phosphate rock sells at per 
haps $6.00 per ton, and small amounts 
of this are used directly on the soil 
Most phosphates, however, are treat 
ed with sulfuric acid to form super 


phosphate. This material 
lower total phosphate content but a 


having a 


far greater availability sells at about 
$18.00 ton for the 22% a.p.a. grade 
When phosphate is applied to the 
soil, part is used by the crop, but 
part, perhaps more than half, re 
verts to an unavailable form. Ac 
cording to Kittrick & Jackson of the 
U. of Wisconsin* some of this un 
available phosphate becomes slowly 
available to the crops in succeeding 


years 


Slowly Available KO 


HE production of slowly avail 
"Tae potash does not appear to 
be a likely field for development. Po 
tash is always applied as a soluble 
salt. Some of this is adsorbed on the 
soil complex. This adsorbed material 
is still available, although to a some 


what less extent than the potassium 
of the KCI or KgSO, added originall 


Secondary Elements, Ca, Mg, S 

O work has been done on slow 

ly available forms of the sec 
ondary elements calcium, magnesium 
or sulfur, It is worth noting that 
lime, the source of the calcium, is 
used largely to control the soil acid 
ity and, therefore, has an important 
effect on the availability of other ele 
ments, particularly phosphorus, and 
the trace clement metals. In general, 
metallic trace elements are less avail 


able to plants if the soil is alkaline, 


*Agricultural Chemicals, Dee. 1954, p. 49 
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and consequently, overliming is now 
recognized as a serious agricultural 
problem. 

Slowly Available Trace Elements 


HE trace elements or minor ele- 

ments are present in the plants 
in only small amounts. They are just 
as essential as N, PO, or K.O. Des- 
pite the fact that only small amounts 
are needed for the 
amounts must often be added to the 


plants, large 
soil to make these minor amounts 
available to the plants. This is due 
to their tendency to become unavail- 
able due to soil reaction. This state- 
ment does not apply to boron, but 
the latter may become 
due to leaching. The metallic trace 


unavailable 
elements are iron, copper, zinc, man- 
ganese, and molybdenum (existing as 
molybdate) ; only non- 
metallic trace element is boron (exist- 
Vanadium has been 


recently shown to be an essential ele- 


while the 
ing as borate). 


ment, 


Accurate figures on total trace 
element consumption do not appear 
to be available. In 1951, 16,000 tons 
of manganese sulfate were used in 
mixed fertilizers, while 40,000 tons 
of other trace elements were used in 
mixed fertilizer according to USDA 
estimates. The USDA also furnishes 
data on use of the elements in direct 
soil application, but the figures look 
somewhat low and may be incom 
plete. At present, most soil is not in- 
trace ele 


tentionally treated with 


ments, but that which is treated often 
10-200 Ibs 
20-40 Ibs. 
zinc sulfate, or up to 200 lbs. man- 


receives large amounts 
copper sulfate per acre, 
ganese sulfate. In order to prevent 
loss due to unavailability, the trace 
elements may be applied directly to 
the foliage as a spray. A newer idea 
is to apply the elements, especiall 
iron, with a sequestering agent which 
keeps the ionic concentration of the 
iron so very low that no reaction with 
the soil occurs. The iron is sequestered 
with ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid 
(usually made from ethylene diamine, 
formaldehyde, and hydrocyanic acid). 
Commercial products of this nature 
(Geigy), Tetrine 
(Antara), and 


are: Sequestrene 
(Glyco), Nullapon 
Versene (Dow) 


Slowly available trace elements 
have been produced commercially by 
the Ferro Enamel Co., in the form of 
“Fritted Trace Elements” containing 
a mixture of boron, iron, manganese, 
copper, zinc, molybdenum and iodine 
(not essential for plants but essential 
for the humans eating the plants). 
This product is made by fusing to- 
gether the salts and then breaking up 
the melt by dropping it into water 

a method similar to that used 
in making glass frit for porcelain 
enamel, The product is not readily 
soluble in the soil water; hence the 
trace elements are not leached from 
the soil; neither do they become un- 
available due to reaction with the 


soil itself. 


The difficulty with the use 
of such a mixed material is that the 
farmer would spend money needless- 
ly in applying all the trace elements 
to a soil which is not deficient in more 
than one or two of the nutrients. 
This argument would not apply to 
the use of such materials by home 
gardeners where convenience is more 
important than the cost of the small 
quantities of fertilizers required for 
garden crops. Except for boron, the 
use of excess trace elements is prob 
ably not much of a hazard. 


It may be possible to market 
slowly available trace elements in the 
form of a matrix with natural or syn- 
thetic organic fertilizers. Only a limi- 
ted amount of work has been done 
on the formulation of such materials, 
and the research did not involve any 
agronomic tests. Such materials would 
not be organic fertilizers containing 
minor amounts of trace elements, but 
metallic and non-metallic compounds 
(soluble or insoluble) held in a mat 
rix of slowly available synthetic or 
natural fertilizer. When first placed 
in the soil, no leaching or unavail- 
ability due to reaction with the soil 
could occur; in time with the break- 
down of the organic matrix the com- 
pounds would become available, pre- 
ferably at a time when they could be 
utilized by the plant. As noted above, 
a few formulations have been made 
involving either a single trace element 


or several trace elements. yy 
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WHAT'S A PATHOLOGIST? 


By Pas R. Miller 


HYTOPATHOLOGISTS, plant 
pathologists, plant doctors—by 
whatever name you know them 
they are the men and women who 
make a career of protecting this na- 
tion’s agricultural productiveness. 
They number about 1,500; all funda- 
mentally concerned with the preven- 
tion or control of 30,000 different 
diseases of our economic plants. 
Their’s is a world of leaf spots, wilts, 
blights, rusts, scabs, rots, and galls 
that annually cost the United States 
economy an estimated $3 billion. 


Our food, our clothes, our 
homes—these very necessities of life 
are the province of American phy- 
topathologists. From radishes to red- 
woods, they have set for themselves 
the task of putting an end to the 
more or less “tolerated” food and fiber 
yield reductions caused by disease. 
Through research, education, produc- 
tion, and service, they provide grow- 
ers with the understanding and meth- 
ods that enable them to whittle away 
at the 10 per cent of all production 
claimed by plant disease. 


Moreover, phytopathologists in 
this country and others as well are 
constantly adding to their knowledge 
of how to prevent disease epidemics. 
With their know-how, their modern 
equipment and materials and their 
organization that maintains an up-to 
the minute appraisal of plant di- 
sease conditions the country-over, it 
is unlikely that in the United States 
disease will ever cause famine as did 
late blight of potatoes in Ireland, or 
that great areas will be forced out 
of production of a crop as was cof- 
fee-producing Ceylon by a rust. It 
is only fair to add that both these 
events happened a hundred years or 
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so ago, before much was known about 
plant diseases anywhere. 

The science of phytopathology as 
we know it today is a relatively 
young fellow who is trying with a 
youth’s enthusiasm—and a great deal 
of success—to relieve some of the 
world’s old, old complaints. 

On the other hand, plant diseases 
are not new. Undoubtedly their ef 
fects were observed by the first of our 
ancestors who scratched the ground 
with a stick and dropped into the 
furrow the seeds of wild plants. Cer- 
tainly we know that man’s interest 
in sick plants dates back to earliest 
recorded history, because the Old 
Testament refers to blights, rusts, and 
mildews. The Romans paid homage 
to the rust god Rubigo in the hope 
of persuading him not to ravage the 
grain fields. 

Even though the place of plant 
diseases as destroyers was recognized 
thousands of years ago, their scienti- 
fic study progressed at a slow pace. 
Prior to the 19th century, there was 
little more than a gathering together 
of facts about diseases, some study of 
their physiology, and attempts to clas- 
sify them. It was barely a century 
ago that the widely-held belief that 
disease was spontaneously generated 
b, plants was effectively demolished 
by the publication of a book report- 
ing the smut and rust fungi studies 
of a German, Anton de Bary. This 
revealing work earned de Bary the 
title of Father of Mycology. 

In 1858 another German, Ju 
lius Kuehn, published the first book 
on the general subject of plant path- 
ology, discussing in it the nature, 
types, and causes of important econo- 
mic diseases of plants. 


Less than 30 years after the ap 
pearance of Kuchn’s book, America 
took its first important step in the es 

tablishment of phytopathology as a 
science and a profession. In 1885, a 
Section of Mycology was set up un 

der the leadership of F. Lamson 
Scribner in the Botany Division of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul 

ture. Two years later, still under 
Scribner's direction, functions of the 
section were broadened to include all 
vegetable pathology. 

Although the first instruction in 
phytopathology was begun at the 
University of Illinois as early as 1873, 
the first department was organized at 
Cornell University in 1907 under the 
guidance of H. H. Whetzel, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin established a 
plant pathology curriculum in 1909 

In this same year (1909) in Bal 
timore, at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vance of Science, 50 plant patholo 
gists organized the American Phyto- 
pathological Society—a society that 
today includes nearly every active 
phytopatholigist in the United States 
in its membership. The first chair 
man was L. R. Jones. 

Passage of the Plant Quarantine 
Act by Congress in 1912 added tur 
ther strength to this rapidly growing 
profession. This legislation against 
the introduction of foreign plant di 
seases and insects lost the United 
States its title of nursery dumping 
ground of the world. 

In addition to the writings and 
work of de Bary and Kuehn, two 
other 19th century European events 
were destined to become milestones 
in phytopathology’s road of progress 
One was the development of the first 
important fungicide—bordeaux mix: 
ture by Pierre Marie Alexis Mil 
lardet in 1882. At the time this cop- 
per-based fungicide saved France's 
vineyards from the ravages of the 
American downy mildew fungus. Its 

fame spread, and in a short time bor- 
deaux mixture was in use the world: 
over. The second occurred in 1886 
when another German, Adolph 
Meyer, proved through his work with 
tobacco mosaic that viruses were a 


cause of plant disease. 
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The first comparable American 
contribution to the science was the 
discovery by Thomas J. Burrill of the 
University of Illinois that bacteria 
cause plant disease. Burrill’s work, 
reported on between 1878-84, proved 
that fire blight disease of pears and 
apples is caused by a microscopic 
bacterial organism—the first of 170 
different kinds of disease-causing bac- 
teria now known to phytopathologists 

A notable fungicidal develop: 
ment in the United States occurred 
in 1906 when A. B. Cordley of the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion proved that a mixture of lime 
and sulfur could effectively and safe- 
ly be sprayed on the foliage of apple 
trees to prevent scab. In 1907, W. 
M. Scott, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture added to the value of this 
discovery with his development of 
the self-boiled lime-sulfur mixture 
that was successful in preventing scab 
and brown rot of peaches. By 1912, 
lime-sulfur had practically replaced 
bordeaux mixture as an apple fungi 
cide in this country 

Another USDA researcher, W 
A. Orton, is credited with arousing 
the interest of phytopathologists and 
other scientists in plant breeding as 
a method of combating disease. His 
work from 1899 to 1909, developing 
melons, cotton, and cowpeas that 
were resistant to Fusarium wilt, was 
the beginning of resistance breeding 
research that each year is extended 
to include more disease-susceptible 
crops. 

Plant rust-resistant wheat vari 
ties with destruction of barberries 
(the alternate host plant of the stem 
rust fungus) has cut damage from this 
disease by more than half in 18 
cereal-producing states 

On the list of major achieve- 
ments in American phytopathology 
should be included the seed treatment 
methods pioneered by H. B. Bolley of 
the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station. Bolley’s success in 
protecting flax seed from soil-infesting 
disease organisms with a formalde 
hyde treatment led to a method of 
disease control that is now practiced 
with many crops 

The at least 30,000 diseases of 


plants that are the concern of our 
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plant pathologists today are classed 
as either non-parasitic or parasitic di- 
seases, Non-parasitic diseases develop 
from natural causes—for example, 
too much or too little rainfall, sun- 
shine, or plant food, or some inherent 
abnormality of the plant itself. The 
plant pathologist learns to read the 
signs of such diseases, and where he 
can, he offers recommendations so 
that they need not occur. Today's 
phytopathologist can tell the western 
tomato grower, who depends on ir 
rigation, when and how much water 
to apply to his cri yp to ave vid blossom 
end rot. Working with the soil scien- 
tist, he can advise fertilization prac 
tices that will help the growers of 
many crops to avoid nitrogen, phos: 
phorus, or potash deficiency diseases. 

The parasitic diseases present an 
entirely different problem. With these 
the scientists are dealing with plants 
attacked by organisms so very small as 
to be invisible to the unaided eye, 
except for some of the fungi. These 
organisms are classed in the four main 
groups of nematodes, bacteria, fungi, 
and viruses. Myriad kinds in all these 
groups are already known, and addi- 
tional ones are constantly being dis- 
covered. Almost any plant is subject 
to attack by one or more of these 
parasities 

The parasitic diseases affect 
twigs, foliage, stems, fruits, flowers, 
and roots. No plant part is immune. 
Some destro, crops in hot weather, 
others in cool, some when it is dry, 
others when it is wet. All the possible 
combinations of weather aid attack 
by one disease or another 


Some of the organisms that cause 
these parasitic diseases can pene- 
trate perfectly healthy plant surfaces. 
Many can enter only through wounds 
or scars, or weakened or drying plant 
parts. Still others, including most of 
the viruses as well as many bacteria 
and fungi, must be introduced di- 
rectly into the plant, by insects main- 
ly. 

Infection spreads in various 
ways. Some of the parasites are wind- 
borne, or carried by insects or other 
animals. Some are present in the 
soil. Affected plants, seed, or soil 
transported to near or distant places 


may initiate a new disease threat to 
crops in the new location. 

They have great adaptability. 
Witness the hundreds of races and 
sub-races of cereal rusts that worry 
the farmer today. No sooner do ph-- 
topathologists and plant breeders de 
velop a variety resistant to a prevail- 
ing race of rust than another race 
appears as a new threat. 

Though it may appear that they 
are faced with insurmountable odds, 
the phytopathologists are making re- 
markable progress in determining the 
causes and understanding the factors 
that contribute to the destructiveness 
of plant diseases. They have fur- 
nished to growers the methods and 
materials that will prevent many of 
these diseases from occurring. Today 
there are more than twice as many 
active phytopathologists as there were 
25 years ago; nearly every land grant 
college and several universities have 
curriculums in this science, and all 
state agricultural experiment stations 
are staffed with phytopatholigists. In 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture many of these scientists do re- 
search concerning the diseases of 
cereal, forage, and horticultural crops 
and forest trees. The Department and 
the States support a cooperative plant 
disease survey and warning service 
that keeps growers in all parts of the 
country apprised of disease condi- 
tions, and by forecasting probable oc- 
currence, helps these growers avoid or 
prevent losses to disease. Other phyto- 
pathologists serve in important roles 
with industry, in the development 
and testing of new control chemi- 
cals, and in specialized jobs with nur- 
series and seed growers, in canneries, 
grain elevators, and food packing and 
shipping businesses. Also, some few 
have etablished themselves in private 
practice as “plant doctors.” 

Their knowledge continues to 
grow. Since World War II, phyto- 
pathologists in the United States have 
1ided in development and expanded 
use of the new organic chemicals. 

Millions of tons of these mate- 
rials are being used each year by 
growers who have learned the im- 
portance of preventing plant diseases. 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Phosphate Insecticide 


Research 


By Rosmarie von Rumher* 


Chemagro Corporation, 
New York, N. Y 


HE mechanism of action of or- 

ganic phosphates in biological 

systems is relatively much bet- 
ter understood than that of other 
chemicals used as pesticides. It was 
recognized around 1940 that certain 
organic phosphates inhibit enzymes of 
the cholinesterase group. The func- 
tion of cholinesterase in the organism 
is believed to be the destruction of 
acetylcholine, the substance which 
transmits certain nervous impulses to 
the effector cells at the neuromuscu- 
lar junctions. Figure 1 is an attempt 
to demonstrate the function of ace- 
tylcholine and cholinesterase in a sim- 
ple manner, namely, by comparing the 
effector cell at the neuromuscular 
junction with an electric motor. In 
this comparison, which has, of course, 
to be taken with a grain of salt, 
like all similitudes, acetylcholine 
would be comparable to the electric 
current, which is transtormed into 
mechanical energy by the motor. As a 
result of acetylcholine stimulation, 
the motor equivalent, name!y, the ef- 
fector cell, effects muscular action. 
Cholinesterase in this comparison 
would be the equivalent of the rheo- 
stat controlling the motor. 

It is generally assumed today, as 
a result of extensive research conduc- 
ted in several countries, that organic 
phosphates are hydrolyzed by choline- 
sterase in the same manner as ace- 
tylcholine (3), and that they com- 


*Before the Entomological Society of 
America, Houston, Texas, Dec. 8, 1954. 
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petitively occupy one of the two sites 
in the enzyme at which the acetyl- 
choline hydrolysis takes 
place. The phosphate-enzyme complex. 
however, unlike the acetylcholine- 
enzyme complex, is quite stable, thus 
making the enzyme unavailable for its 
natural function. This results in an 
accumulation of acetylcholine at the 


normally 


neuromuscular junctions, which is 
believed to be principally responsible 
for the various symptoms that have 
been observed to be associated with 
organic phosphate intoxication in ex- 
perimental animals, as well as in cases 
of accidental human poisoning. Sev 
eral authors, therefore, express the 
opinion that in essence, organic phos- 
phates effect an acetylcholine intoxi- 
cation of the organism (13). 

The acetylcholine hydrolysis in 
the normally functioning organism o- 
curs as shown in Figure 2 below (13). 


The combination of acetylcholine with 
the enzyme, as well as the subsequent 
dissociation of this complex into hy- 
drolyzed acetylcholine (i.e., choline 
and acetic acid) and active enzyme 
takes place rapidly. Turnover is rapid, 
therefore, and relatively large 
amounts of acetylcholine can be hydro- 
lyzed in short periods of time. 

A dialkyl phosphate of the para- 
oxon-type has been chosen to illustrate 
the assumed mechanism of phosphory- 
lation of the enzyme (See Figure 3). 
The dissociation of the phosphate- 
enzyme complex into enzyme and the 
dialkyl phosphate-rest takes place very 
slowly,—so slowly that the enzyme 
inhibition by organo-phosphates has 
been believed to be irreversible (1). 
Recent evidence has proved, however, 
that the differences betwen enzyme in- 
hibition by organic phosphates and in- 
hibition produced by physostigmine 


rheostat 


electric mechanical 


current 


electric motor 


cholinesterase 
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and related compounds are only quan- 
titative in mature (13). It is inter- 
esting to note that step II in figure 3 
has to be preceded by some sort of an 
interaction between the triester and 
the enzyme (step 1). Dialkyl-phosphor- 
ic acid is not capable of directly com- 
bining with the enzyme, it is physio- 
logically inactive. Also inactive are 
such triesters as, for instance, triethyl- 
phosphate, because they are too stable 
to be hydrolyzed by the enzyme 
Thus, an organic phosphate, in order 
to be able to inhibit the enzyme, has 
to possess two properties which ap 
pear to be mutually exclusive at first 
sight: it has to be sufficiently stable 
to be able to travel inside the organ- 
ism from the site of administration to 
the site of action, and it has to be 
sufficiently unstable to be able to be 
hydrolyzed by, and thus combine with 
the enzyme 

It is believed that after phos 
phorylation has taken place the sta- 
bility of the enzyme-inhibitor complex 
is independent of the nature of the 
group designated as R’ in figure 3, be 
cause presumably this group has no 
part in the actual inhibition of the 
enzyme. Accordingly, the stability of 
the enzyme-inhibitor complex should 
only be a function of the dialkyl- 
phosphate portion of the molecule, 
and should be identical for inhibitors 
with the same dialkyl phosphate 
group, regardless of whether R° is an 


aromatic or an aliphatic group (3), 


This phosphorylation theory is 
supported by interesting experiments 
that were conducted with crystalline 
chymotrypsine, another carboxylic es- 
terase. The same sort of direct an- 
alytical evidence has not been obtain- 
ed experimentally for cholinesterase 
to date because this enzyme is not as 
yet available in crystalline form. 

It is known that organic phos- 
phates do not affect acetylcholinester- 
ase only, but that they are capable 
of interacting with other esterases oc- 
curing in biological systems (1). 
Little is known, however, of the signi- 
ficance of such processes. This is not 
surprising in view of the fact that the 
physiological functions of many of 
these enzymes are not very well un- 
derstood as yet. 

Atropine sulfate and com- 
pounds of similiar physiological ac- 
tion are known as antidotes against 
organic phosphate intoxication in 
mammals, These compounds do not 
act against the organic phosphates as 
such, nor do they destroy acetylcho- 
line or inhibit its formation, but they 
block the effects of acetylcholine on 
the chemoreceptors at the effector cell, 
and thus, on the muscle. In the elec- 
tric motor example, this might be com- 
pared to cutting the wire, thus inhibi- 
ting further feed of current to a mo- 
tor no longer controlled by an intact 
rheostat. In cases of human poison 
ing by organic phosphates, repeated 


high dosages of atropine have proved 


Figure 4 
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quality of harvest products (toxicant residues 


orranocleptic properties) 


to be useful. The affected individual 
has to be kept atropinized until either 
the accumulated acetylcholine has 
been destroyed by ordinary hydroly- 
sis, or until the enzyme is reactivated, 
or, in terms of the electric motor, un- 
til no more current is fed by the 
power system, or until the rheostat 
again functions properly. 

It has been postulated by some 
that organic phosphates must have 
a second mechanism of action, dif- 
ferent from cholinesterase inhibition, 
because some of the phosphates ex- 
hibit ovicidal properties, and insect 
and mite eggs were believed not to 
contain cholinesterase and related en- 
zymes. It has been proved, however, 
that these enzymes do occur in eggs 
(6). It is generally assumed that 
the mechanism of action of the or- 
ganic phosphates in insects and mites 
and their various stages of develop- 
ment follows the same general pattern 
as in mammals, i.e., that enzyme in- 
hibition is the underlying principle. 
This does not exclude, of course, that 
other effects or mechanisms of action 
may not be present, though none have 
conclusively been proved to exist, as 
yet. 

Compounds of the organic phos- 
phate group that have particularly 
intrigued biologists ever since they 
first became known (5) are the so 
called systemic insecticides, which rep- 
resent an entirely new approach to 
pest control in agriculture. A proper 
knowledge of the fundamentals, as 
well as of the important variable ele- 
ments involved in systemic pest con- 
trol is not only interesting from an 
academic point of view, but it is in- 
dispensable for the sensible use of sys 
temic pesticides and for an intelligent 
interpretation and understanding of 
their performance, their potentialities 
and their limitations. G, Untersten- 
hoefer (7, 8, 9, 10, 11) is to be credi- 
ted for laving the cornerstone to a 
systematic investigation of the basic 
principles of systemic pest control. 
Figure 4 (left) is an attempt t 
organize the major factors involved 
in systemic pest control, and to pre- 
sent the interrelations between piant, 
insect, environment and toxicant in 
the course of the systemic life of the 
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toxicant. This may be divided into 
four stages: the incorporation into the 
plant, the translocation inside the 
plant, the intoxication of the pest, 
and the elimination from the plant. 
It is seen on this chart that many fac- 
tors, most of which are not simple fac- 
tors, but complexes of factors in them- 
selves, play a part and are to be con- 
sidered in this system. The situation 
becomes more complicated and invol- 
ved yet when the toxicant is used for 
the control of virus vectors, in which 
case a fifth component, namely the 
virus, enters into the system plant- 
insect-toxicant-environment (figure 
5). 

Figures 4 and 5 illustrate how 
many different disciplines of science 
are linked together in modern eco 
nomic entomology, They emphasize 
the necessity for close cooperation of 
the entomologist with other branches 
of biological sciences. The assistance 
of chemists, physicists, engineers, bo- 
tanists, virologists, ecologists, bio- 


TABLE 1 


SYSTOX and META-SYSTOX 


Comparative LD-100's for several species of insects and mites 


(in terms of % of act. in dilution) 


chemists, physiologists, pharmacolo- 
gists, toxicologists and others is es- 
sential for the successful and intelli- 
gent use of systemic pesticides. 
Among the systemics that are 
currently on the market, “Systox” 
(diethoxy - ethylmercapto - ethyl thio- 
phosphate) has acquired wide usage 
However, its toxicity to mammals nec 
essitates rigid precautionary measures 
in its handling which represent a cer- 
tain limitation to its usefulness. The 
originators of “Systox” have there- 
fore concentrated their efforts on the 
development of less toxic s stemics, A 
first result of these endeavors is the 
development of “Meta-Systox,” the 
dimethoxy-homologue of “Systox.” 
The active ingredient in “Meta 
Systox” has an oral acute LD-50 to 
rats of approximately 80-100 mg/kg, 
compared to 12-20 mg/kg for “Sys- 
tox.”’ Tables 1, 2 and 3 give minimum 
effective dosages for “Systox” and 
“Meta-Systox™ on a number of insects 
and mites (Table 1), comparisons o! 


SYSTOX META A: B 


SYSTOX Ratio 


wooly apple aphid (Eriosoma lanigerum) 0.005 0.01 1:2 

apple aphid (Aphis pomi) 0.005 0.01 8:2 

potato aphid (Macrosiphum solanifolii) 0.001 0.001 1:1 niin sesnaaawy 

bean aphid (Aphis fabae) 0.0025 0.005 rin Lipoid — 

chrysanthemum aphid one of selec 
(Macrosiphum sanborni) 0.0005 0.00075 1: 1.5 formulation 


two-spotted mite 
(Tetranychus bimaculatus) 


European red mite 


(Paratetranychus pilosus) 0.005 0.01 ba an etal ote 
mosquito larvae (Aedes aegypti) 0.0005 0.005 1:10 alternate virus hest 
“4 trans vission of 


vinegar fly (Drosophila melanogaster) 


TABLE 2 


Relative speed of action of SYSTOX and META-SYSTOX 


at a dilution of 0.025 ©@ (act.) 


0.005 0.05 1:10 
(G. Unterstenhéfer, Farbenfabriken Bayer) 


0.001 0.008 1: 


Relative speed 


relative speed of action of both com- 
pounds at equal (Table 2) and at 
different dosages (Table 3). Field 
experiments have confirmed and sup- 
plemented this laboratory work; their 
results indicate that it requires, on 
the average, twice the amount of 
active “Meta-Systox™ per acre or 
per 100 gals. of spray to achieve the 
same degree of control as a single 
“Systox” dosage (12). 

A very similar trend may be 
noted in the field of non-systemic 
organic phosphates. Several relative 
ly non-toxic organic phosphate insec 
ticides, such as Malathion, Chlorthion 
and Dipterex, have been developed in 
recent years, which disproves the idea 
that high mammalian toxicity is in- 
herent in the entire organic phosphate 
group. Among these materials, Dip 
terex also known under its experi- 
mental code number Bayer L 13/59 
(0,0-dimethyl-l-hydroxy-2, 2, 2-tri- 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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TABLE 3 


action of SYSTOX at 0.025 © (act.) 
vs. META-SYSTOX ta 0.05 % (act.) 


META- 
SYSTOX 
- : META- 
LT 100 of SYSTOX = 100 (index) SYSTOX 
woolly apple aphid (Eriosoma lanigerum) 80 
apple aphid (Aphis pomi) 90 LT 100 of SYSTOX = 100 (index) 
potato aphid (Macrosiphum solanifolii) 50 woolly apple aphid (Eriosoma lanigerum) 140 
(Aphis pomi) 128 


bean aphid 
chrysanthemum aphid 
two-spotted mite 
vinegar fly 


(Aphis fabae) 70 
(Macrosiphum sanborni) 60 
(Tetranychus bimaculatus) 50 
(Drosophila melanogaster) 26 
(G. Unterstenhéfer, Farbenfabriken Bayer) 


apple aphid 
potato aphid 


chrysanthemum aphid 
two-spotted mite 


(Macrosiphum solanifolii) 100 
(Macrosiphum sanborni) 90 
(Tetranychus bimaculatus) 100 


(G. Unterstenhéfer, Farbenfabriken Bayer) 
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Significance of Water Solubility on 


PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS™ 


OR many years, superphosphate 
was practically the only chem- 
ically processed phosphorus fer- 

tilizer, and was the principal phos- 
phatic component of physically pre- 
pared mixed fertilizers. The degree 
of water solubility of the fertilizer 
phosphorus was not a problem while 
this situation existed. But in recent 
years several less soluble processed 
phosphate fertilizers have been intro- 
duced, and the methods of producing 
mixed fertilizers have undergone 
changes resulting in reduced water 
solubility of the phosphorus in many 
cases. In view of these facts, the 
question arises as to whether this re- 
duction in water solubility has also 
reduced the nutrient value of the fer- 
tilizer phosphorus. 

The high quality of water-solu- 
ble phosphates has been generally ac- 
cepted, and there are soil fertility con- 
ditions under which this type of fer- 
tilizer is recognized to be superior to 
less soluble ones. Field research in 
several of our western states has 
demonstrated that water-soluble phos- 
phates are usually more effective on 
the calcareous soils of that region. 
In many vegetable producing areas, 
where short season crops with high 
phosphorus requirements are grown, 
it 
more soluble sources are preferred. 
More limited research has shown that 
there are other conditions under 
which the necessity for rapid avail- 
ability favors the use of highly sol- 
uble_ phosphates. 


s generally recognized that the 


*Report presented January Ii7th at the 
Fertilizer Conference in Ames, lowa. 

**The data presented are from the lowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station and ack- 
nowledgement is made to John T. Pesek and 
others who have assisted in its collection. The 
work has been supported in part by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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It is the purpose of this discus- 
sion to review some of the recent re- 
search results from the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station which 
provide information relative to the 
subject of water solubility in phos- 
phate fertilizers. Consideration will 
be given to some of the conditions 
existing in the Mid-West in which 
this characteristic in fertilizers may 


be of importance. 


Phosphate Sources for Corn 


LARGE portion of the phos- 

phorus used on the corn crop 
in Iowa is applied in mixed fertilizers, 
in the hill or row, at planting time. 
One of the main objectives of such 
applications is to promote rapid early 
season growth. It has seemed logical 
that the water solubility of the phos- 
phorus might influence the effective- 
ness of fertilizers used in such a man- 
ner. For this reason, a number of 
field experiments were conducted 
during the past three seasons to com- 
pare phosphate sources of varying 
solubilities as hill fertilizers for corn. 


The phosphorus sources, most of 
which were experimental nitric phos- 
phates produced by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, were compared 
with concentrated superphosphate as 
the standard fertilizer. Rates of 15 
and 30 pounds of P,Q; were applied, 
using a hand applicator which placed 
the fertilizer in two portions, one on 
each side of the hill, at a depth of 
about three inches below the soil sur- 
face. The nitrogen and potassium 
content of all fertilizers was adjust- 
ed to a constant level. 


Observations and plant height 
measurements revealed that there was 
a remarkably close correlation be- 
tween the early growth response and 
the degree of water solubility of the 
applied phosphorus. Height measure- 
ments of plants taken at four locations 
on about July 1, 1954 illustrate this 
relationship. Treatment with a 100 
per cent water-soluble source had re- 
sulted in an average height increase 
of 10.6 inches over the check treat- 
ment, while treatment with a source 
having two per cent of the total phos- 


TABLE 1 


Yield increases of corn as influenced by different P.O, sources applied in 
the hill. (1954 average—4 locations) 


% Relative % Rel. Response 


% Water ‘Bu. /A2 
Source of P.O. Soluble Response Response (18 sites—1952, 53, & 54) 

(1954) 

Diammonium phos. 100° 10.9 bu. 92% 

Conc. super 90 11.8 100 100 

Nitric phos. No. 1 41 8.9 75 86 

Nitric phos. No. 2 14 7.8 66 64 

Nitric phos. No. 3 2 3.4 29 


1 Percent of total fertilizer P.O, in a water soluble form. 
2 Average values for 15 and 30 pound per acre P_0, rates. 
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By John R. Webb** 


Iowa State College, 


Ames, Iowa 


phorus in a water soluble form had 
given only 1.8 inches increase. Other 
sources of intermediate solubility had 
given intermediate growth increases 
at this date. 

These early growth differences 
have usually resulted in corresponding 
yield differences at harvest time. The 
1954 yield data shown in Table 1 
indicate the magnitude of the yield 
differences in these same experiments. 
It is evident from these data that the 
yield increases agree closely with the 
variation in the water solubility of the 
phosphorus sources. The nitric phos- 
phate having a water solubility of 41 
per cent has been included in all of 
these experiments and has given an 
average yield increase equal to 86 per 
cent of that given by superphosphate. 
This suggests that the point at which 
water solubility became a limiting fac- 
tor probably was above the 40 percent 
point. 


The soils upon which these ex- 
periments were conducted were all 
low in available phosphorus as indi- 


cated by soil tests, but did vary in 
other characteristics such as reaction. 
The pH of the soils ranged from 5.3 
to 7.9, with five of the eighteen hav- 
ing pH values above 7.0. Despite 
this variation in soil characteristics, 
the trend with respect to source per- 
formance was very uniform. This 
may be partially explained by the 
fact that the method of application 
resulted in very little mixing of the 
fertilizer and soil. Under such con 
ditions, the variation in performance 
was largely a reflection of fertilizer 
characteristics rather than soil char- 
acteristics. 

In 1953 and 1954, some of the 
same phosphate sources were tested 
in experiments in which the fertilizer 
was broadcast and plowed under for 
corn. Rates of 30 and 60 pounds of 
P,O, per acre were used. The soils 
at all of the experimental sites tested 
low in available phosphorus, and pH 
values ranging from 5.5 to 6.8. When 
the fertilizer was applied in this man- 
ner, the advantage for increased water 
solubility greatly decreased. The yield 


TABLE 2 
Yield increases of corn as influenced by different P.O, sources applied broad- 


cast and plowed under. 


Source of P.O. % Water 
Soluble 
Cone, super 90 
Ammoniated Super 49 


Nitric phos No. 1 41 


Nitric phos. No. 2 35 
Nitric phos. No. 3 14 
Nitric phos No. 4 2 
Nitric phos No. 5 1 
Dicalcium phos, l 


Bu./A. Response! 


(Average—5 locations in both 1953 and 1954.) 


% Relative Response 


1953 1954 1953 1954 
11.9 7.6 100 ~—«100 

11.2 94 
11.3 7.4 95 97 
7.2 95 

11.1 93 
6.2 82 
6.4 84 

06 81 


1 Average values for 30 and 60 pound per acre P.O, rates. 
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values shown in Table 2 


magnitude of the variation. 
The differences the 


yields were not statistically significant 


indicate the 
source 
among source 
at any of the ten sites studied during 
the two year period. However, the 
three most insoluble sources (2 per 
cent or less) consistently gave one or 
two bushels less increase than the 
other sources, a fact which could eas 
ily assume economic importance on a 
large acreage. Apparently, when the 
fertilizer was mixed more thoroughly 
with the soil, the degree of water 
solubility of the applied phosphorus 
assumed less significance. Also the 
starter effect from such applications 


was not a factor of any importance. 


Phosphate Sources for Oats 

HE oat crop completes its growth 
“Baa nutrient absorption in a 
relativel, short period when the soil 
is cool, and might be expected to re- 
spond to increased water solubility 
of applied phosphates. Limited ex- 
perimental data from Iowa indicates 
that there is a tendency for greater 
response to phosphorus fertilization 
with the more soluble sources. This 
has been the observation when acid- 
ulated phosphates of varying water 
solubilities were compared, and when 
water-soluble sources were compared 
with water insoluble but citrate-solu- 
ble sources. 

As in the case of the corn experi 
ments mentioned above, placement of 
fertilizer for oats appeared to influ 
ence the effect of water solubility. 
The yield data in Table 3 gives an 
example of the relationship between 
method of application and degree of 
water solubility. When the fertilizer 
was drilled in a band with the seed 
there was an increase in yield favor- 
ing some of the more soluble phos- 
phate sources, but when the fertilizer 
was broadcast and disked into the soil 
this difference became less. 

Greenhouse experiments with a 
large number of phosphates also have 
shown that the oat crop tends to re- 
spond in proportion to the amount of 
water-soluble phosphorus applied. 
Table 4 gives a summary of the yield 
results from one of these experiments. 
The phosphate fertilizers were mixed 
with the soils, a calcareous Ida silt 
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Effect of water solu- 
bility of fertilizer 


insoluble phosphates in both short and 
long-time studies conducted on cal- 
careous soils in the western part of 
the state. 
Conclusions 
HE experimental results pre- 
sented above point out the fact 


phosphorus. 
that there are conditions under which - 
the degree of water solubility of phos | 
phatic fertilizers does measurably af- 
fect crop yields. In 18 field experiments -& 
conducted over a three year period, 
nine . We the effectiveness of the phosphorus in 
increa wer fertilizers applied in the hill for corn 
13 PI 
=| i i . 4 > 
5 os , . has correlated closely with the frac- 
tion present in a water-soluble form. 
loam, and an acid Carrington silt rates of fertilization are used has been The accumulative data indicate that 
loam. The oat plants were harvested observed in both the greenhouse and when this fraction became less than 
at the early heading stage and total held 40 per cent, the relative value of the 
dry weight was measured. It is evid Fertilizers for Caleareous Soils fertilizer dropped sharply. Ten ex 
ent from the relative yield values HE observation from the green periments conducted over a two-year 
hoy > . } . 
shown in the table that water solu house experiments that water period indicated that water solubil- 
bility assumed more significance on soluble sources were superior on cal ity was of much less significance when 
the calcareous soil than on the acid careous soils agrees with the research the fertilizers were broadcast and 
soil, results from western states, as pointed plowed under prior to planting corn 
The spread in yield given by out previously. There has been rel Less extensive ficld data show 
sources of different water solubility atively little field work in lowa in that phosphate sources of high water 
was much greater in a somewhat sim which acidulated phosphates of vary solubility ‘tonsa to be more effective 
ilar greenhouse experiment in which ing solubilities have been compared for fertilization of oats, particularly 
only a 20 pound P,Q, rate was used for use on calcareous soils. However, when the fertilizer was drilled in a 
This tendency for water solubility to superphosphate has been found to be band with the seed. Greenhouse ex: 
assume greater significance when low superior to citrate soluble but water periments in which a large number 
of phosphate sources were compared, 
TABLE 3 ae 
- — , also showed an advantage for in- 
The effect of fertilizer placement and water solubility upon the yield of oats. 
(Yield for 21 : creased solubility in the stimulation 
ield averages for 2 locations. , ; 
° of total plant growth by oats. This 
Drilled Broadcast effect was the greatest on calcareous 
Source of P.O. % Water | — ‘1 P.O 
Soluble Yield Increase Yield Increase sous ang when [OW 25 rates were 
used. 
bu. % bu. % 7 
. . ¥ Limited field data also have re- 
Cone. super 906% 11.6 100 94 100 
; , ‘ . ” - vealed a superiority for water-solu- 
Nitric phos No. 1 41 11.8 102 4 9 : 
. = 2 i te 2 a ble sources in long-time experiments 
Nitric phos. No. 2 35 9.6 83 l 6 
ae ne - * conducted on calcareous soils. 
Nitric phos. No. 3 14 8 6 4 9 
These results consider only a 
few of the conditions under which 
TABLE 4 fertilizers are used in the Mid-West, 
The effect of phosphate sources upon the growth of oats grown in the consequently, do not permit the draw- 
greenhouse. ing of many broad conclusions. It is 
‘ % Relative Yield Increase recognized that no consideration has 
Raage of P40, ane & been given to the economic implica- : 
H..O Solubility fertilizers ida silt loam Carrington silt - 
. tions, to the residual value of the fer- 
loam ; 
tilizers, and to the many other fac- 
Cone, super wR l 100% L100 tors involved. Additional work is - 
1} 1O0O¢ { 
40-1 © 6 0) 99 needed to detect and more clearly de- 
()- 400 . -- »o . ¢ 
20-40% ? SS fine the circumstances under which 
OK 23 a 
weve ° sd 8. this fertilizer characteristic may be of 


1 40 Ibe, of P.O, per 2,000,000 Ibs. of soil. importance, and to study the econom- 


ic and other factors concerned. 
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Michigan State 
in GOA Program 


By N. A. Willits and L. Robertson 


HE Foreign Operations Admin- 

istration program of technical 

assistance in under developed 
countries is of major concern to the 
agricultural chemical industry because 
of the potential impact of that pro- 
ject on the development of foreign 
markets. With this fact in mind, Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals (Nov., 1954) has 
published a description of the purpose 
and method of the program and are 
presenting a series of reports, of 
which this is the second, on particular 
projects within the program. 

To review briefly the main out- 
lines of this program, it involves con- 
tracts made under TCA, MSA and 
ECA, between the U. S. government 
and land grant colleges. The colleges 
supply personnel who study the needs 
of the country, make recommenda- 
tions, and arrange to train nationals 
at American universities. The broad 
objective is tohelp the country achieve 
a sounder and more diversified eco- 
nomy. 

The project under consideration 
here was arranged by the FOA dur- 
ing the latter part of 1951 with Mich- 
igan State College. Seven technicians 
were sent to Colombia in Jan., 1952 
and assigned to the agricultural col- 
leges of the National University at 
Medellin and Palmira. They remained 
there for 18 months. Their primary 
task was an educational one, pointed 
at correcting a situation which includ- 
ed a deficiency of leaders and teachers 
in agriculture. The program involved 
instruction and curricula, and train- 
ing of nationals who, after further 
training at Michigan State College, 
would return to Colombia and carry 
out a sound educational and research 
program. In addition to that teaching 
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responsibility, each staff member had 
an opportunity to carry out limited 
research and to travel through various 
parts of the country. 
Use of Chemicals 

Rigen nsgeper imports annually 

about 2 million dollars worth 
of pesticides from the United States 
and ranks in the first ten countries 
in value of agricultural chemicals im- 
ported. Compared to the tremendous 
need of a tropical area the amount 
That 
commercial fertilizers, herbicides, pest- 
icides and other agricultural chemi- 
cals are not used in greater quantities 


of chemicals used is small. 


then is not because there is no need 
The use is relatively low for several 
reasons, including such factors as in- 
adequate credit facilities, limited lines 
of transportation and communication, 
and a deficiency of basic research in 
agricultural technology. 

There is yet great need for study- 
ing in regard to the use of many 
agricultural chemicals and in ascer- 
taining ways to encourage their utili- 
zation. Many farmers are simply not 
aware of the existence of chemicals 
that could increase the productive 
capacity of their farms. Even if they 
were, they could not afford to pur- 
chase them. The more well-to-do 
farmer perhaps realizes the possibility 
of using some of these materials, but 
there is little experimental evidence 
to suggest which product may be 

eeded, how it may best be utilized, 
and whether or not its use may be 
expected to be profitable. 

Some of the factors responsible 
for the present low fertilizer use in 
Colombia may be mentioned as fol- 
lows: high cost, lack of equipment 
for application even where the topog- 


Top Photo: Response in background 
from fertilizers applied to potatoes or 
the Savanna of Bogota. No fertilizer ir 
foreground 


Bottom Photo: Boron deficiency on Ber 
seem clover imported to ascertain its 
adaptability to Colombia. Left: 20 lbs 
borax per acre; Right: no treatment 


raph, permits mechanization, difhicul 
ty in maintaining the fertilizer in a 
good physical condition, and inad 
equate enforcement of fertilizer laws 
In regard to the latter, it may be 
stated that the existing laws appear 
to be However 


soon lose faith in the product if, as 


adequate. farmers 


in the case of some, their fertilizer 
turns out to be sand. 

In most of the agricultural areas 
in Colombia there are two rain” sea 
sons per year. Planting of row crops 
is substantially limited to these two 
periods, the planting taking place just 
prior to the advent of the rainy sea 
son. With the increasing moisture 
supply, weeds also begin to grow and 
weed control on the water-logged 
soils is quite difhcult. When tractors 
are no longer able to operate, mule 
drawn cultivators are pressed into 
service. When the mules bog down, 
the ox is called upon, and if it is 
still too wet, the weeds go unmolest- 
ed. Herbicides had just been intro 
duced and were on trial use by several 
sugar plantations in the Cauca Valley 


in 1953. 
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Herbicide Use in Colombia 
a yee of the most common weeds 
in the native pastures are woody 
No doubt these can be selec- 
At present they are 
Other 


possible uses include weed control on 


legumes 
tively controlled 
removed by hand with a hoe 


drainage and irrigation ditches, road 
right of ways, and brush clearing 
Considerable research needs to be 
done along these lines before the fu- 
ture for herbicides can be predicted 

The average life of a fence post 
Suitable facil- 


ities for wood preservation would 


Is perhaps two years 


greatly reduce the labor required in 
fence maintenance. Grain storage is 
another field entirely unexplored un- 
til recently. As the national economy 
changes, there will be increasing need 
for grain storage, and methods per- 
mitting storage without the consider- 
able losses now experienced will be 
necessary. To this end the experiences 
already gained by the National Coffee 
Growers Federation in storing cof- 
fee may prove beneficial. 

There are at least two groups 
now operating in Colombia who do 
crop spraying and dusting by plane. 
“Red rice” is a common weed in 
many of the rice fields. It is difh- 
cult to control by management but 
has been successfully combatted by 
aerial applications for certain herbs 
cides. Cotton is also dusted regular 
ly in the Sinu and Magdalena River 
Valleys by air. In the valley and 
plateau areas where cultivation its 
quite extensive, there will probably 
be increased use of aerial crop spray 
ing and dusting 

Disease and insect problems are 
severe, as would be expected wher 
ever the climate is continuously warm 
and where moisture is available 
Army worms are a real menace to 
corn: tomatoes, beans and cocoa also 
suffer from considerable fungus dam 
we. Pink boll weevil is prevalent in 


the cotton areas, Specialists at the 
various experiment Stations can gen 
erally identify insects and diseases 
However, lack of sufficient experimen 
tation limits their ability to suggest 
control measures. In addition, for the 
most part, farmers show little concern 


for the damage inflicted by these or- 
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ganisms. Thus education as well as 
research seem necessary in providing 
the answers to this situation 


Pest Control on Livestock 

HE livestock industry is making 

rapid strides of 
This had undoubtedly occurred in part 


advancement. 


through the use of agricultural chem- 
istry. Losses due to parasites, insects 
and disease are especially heavy in 
tropical regions. Dipping of cattle 
has come to be common practice in 
controlling ticks. Frequent spraying 
is greatly reducing damage caused by 
the “nutche™ fly. 

It is certain that as the need 
for better sanitation is realized, there 
will be an increased need for mater- 
ials used for inoculation and disease 
prevention. 

The most widespread use of any 
agricultural chemical has been that of 
DDT. Upon arrival in Colombia, it 
was observed that each house had 
DDT followed by some numbers sten- 
ciled on it. It was later learned that 
this represented the date on which the 
house had been treated with DDT. 
No matter how small or remote the 
town, it was always possible to buy 
DDT liquid or aerosol bombs. This 
indicated to the authors that where a 
need is shown to exist and where a 
proven remed* had been dramatical- 
ly demonstrated, it is adopted by the 
populus and ms use becomes wide- 
spread 

Manpower is perhaps Colombia's 
biggest resource. Raising the stan 
dard of living is greatly a matter of 
increasing agricultural productivity, 
not only because it will result directly 
in a greater and more diversified out 
put of food, fibre and export crops, 
but also, and perhaps even more im 
portant, because it will release labor 
for the production of other things 
This double gain has been the under 
lying cause for the rise in living 
standards in all economically ad 
vanced countries, and it should form 
the basis for economic progress in 
Colombia. Various estimates indicate 
that between ninety and ninety-five 
per cent of all Colombians are either 
directly or indirectly related to ag 


riculture. With this situation it be 


comes necessar’, if progress is to be 
made by the Colombian farmer, to 
become more efficient in his produc- 
tion so that more manpower can be 


released for other industries. 


Some rather serious limitations 
must be overcome, however, before 
the farmer in Colombia can produce 
as efficiently as the farmer of the 
U. S. A shortage of transportation 
and communication facilities effective- 
ly limits the marketing area, and nec’ 
essitates crop production in the up- 
lands where the bulk of the popula- 
tion live. Corn, yucca and sugarcane 
are grown on badly leached moun- 
tain soils with slopes ranging from 
30 up to 80 per cent, while distant 


level lowland soils are not cultivated. 


The mountainous slopes, of 
course, do not lend themselves to 
mechanization. In the intermountain 
valleys and plateaus where the topog- 
raphy permits the use of farm im- 
plements, the changeover from older 
more timeconsuming methods has not 
been complete. It is not unusual on 
the Savanna of Bogota, for instance, 
to see wheat being harvested by hand 
with a machine and by a self-pro- 
fields. 


mechanization has _ been 


pelled combine in adjacent 
Complete 
slow, due in part to the relatively 
high initial cost, lack of operating 
know-how, difhculties 


parts replacement and repair, and 


involved in 


lack of equipment suitable to the 
specific crops and conditions. 


Colombian industry is not pro- 
ducing sufficient quantities of the 
materials needed by agriculture. For 
instance, the chemical industry is pri 
marily geared to producing pharm- 
aceuticals. There are only three or 
four fertilizer manufacturing f ‘ints 


and no known local sources of pesti- 
cides or herbicides. 
Considerable 
occur in importation, which affect the 
availability and the low cost to the 
ultimate consumer. Lack of scientific 


losses frequently 


investigation has limited the knowl- 
edge of the farmer as to the conditions 
existing on his farm and as to how best 
to proceed in providing a suitable en 


vironment for proper crop growth 


(Turn to Page 131) 
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HILE it is sharply divided, 

the world has come to have 

a meaning of importance un- 
equalled in this country’s history. In 
the days of clipper ships, fortunes 
were made or lost in world trade, but 
now ideologies stand or fall on the 
ability of the free nations to exchange 
goods and services for mutual bene- 
fit. In the free world, not bars and 
bullets but standards of living and 
productivity are paramount. Means 
to those ends must concern us all. 

In Agricultural Chemicals maga- 
zine the subject of World Trade will 
be better handled if tariffs and poli- 
tics, those widely-discussed elements 
of trading, are first identified as “de- 
tails.” Important as they are to any 
transaction, there are other key fac- 
tors in world trade in pesticide chem- 
icais. That is no denial of our in 
terest, merely a conclusion based on 
the demonstrated ability of the ma- 
terials in which we trade to surmount 
amazing trade barriers—the need and 
value respecting no set pattern. Our 
industry warrants separate appraisal. 

Pesticides are peculiar in world 
trade—having a phenomenal “repro 
ductive value” in terms of goods, even 
though sometimes unpredictable 
Where plant foods may generally 
yield ten times their value, pesticides 
may yield one hundred times their 
value, avert pestilence or famine, or 
possibly have no great effect at all. 
But even then, who can say that such 
insurance is valueless, when this coun- 
try has grown to its present import- 


ance in world leadership, largely 
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through improvement of its stand- 
ard of living . . . one of the most use- 
ful tools we can offer the free world is 
to give the wealth-creating people 
and lands the insurance that we know 
to be effective against “plagues.” Pes- 
ticides “called forward” by aid pro- 
grams have put the whole industry in 
world trade, and our need is intelli- 
gently to plan a sound future. 
Our mushrooming industry is 
not new, but it has gone through a 
terrific expansion, a fantastic seller's 
market, and a period highly profit- 
able to all concerned, producers and 
consumer alike. But those facts alone 
stand only as history—neither as ex- 
perience nor as statistical basis are 
they adequate for projection to deter- 
mine the future direction. We re- 
spect the fact that our experience an- 
tedates the twentieth century, our 
voiume is five times that of the de- 
pression years, and world trade in 
pesticides has averaged a comfortable 
$59 million per year since 1950. We 
take comfort in the continued inter- 
est of major U. S. chemical produ- 
cers in the world market, and the 
grewing interest of all producers, 
large or small, affected as they are by 
the impact of the year-to-year an] 
product-to-product fluctuations of 
world trade on the five-times-larger 
domestic program. And as the pesti- 
cide industry grows, so do the re- 
lated agencies that help it, national 
and international. There is a great 
deal of promise in the future, for the 
potential market abroad is just about 
as large as the potential here at home 
but there are important principles 


of The Pesticide Industry’s 
$50 Million World Trade 


that our industry has yet to accept, 
rely upon, and benefit from. 
A First Consideration 

IRST place, we often hear that 

we are not “internationalists,” in 
spite of the fact that, money-wise and 
military-wise, we certainly are. And 
the products of our industry are pro- 
portionately internationalist, if not 
its people. The industry is scattered 
over a great country, and great land 
mass as compared with the British 
Commonwealth, or Europe. There is 
more domestic interest in the physical 
and personal sense than most nations 
enjoy. We say that world trade is of 
little interest because there is so little 
of it, but our industry's $50 million 
world trade volume exceeds that of 
most nations by a large margin. Act- 
ually, in serving our markets, we are 
shipping goods and traveling men just 
as far as any nation, per dollar of 
sales volume, but because they seldom 
face oceans or political boundaries it 
seems less. If they did, we would 
all be internationalists. Because we 
rarely see a foreign customer, we are 
often impressed by his similarity with 
any other customer just outside our 
normal trading area—if he speaks 
English. And one of the nicest things 
about selling abroad is finding a cus- 

(Continued on Page 123) 


By J. Merritt* 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chem. Corp 
Richmond, Va. 

*Chairman of the Foreign 
trade committee of the 
NAC 
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For | 
water, water, 1 
anywhere... 


there’s a matched 
ATLOX® emulsifier 


Will your toxicant concentrate be mixed in 
soft water . . . or in hard water . . . or might 
it be used anywhere? It makes a lot of 
difference to your emulsifier. 


Here’s a tip from the Atlas Central Research 
Laboratory. Choose an emulsifier that 
works in the water in which your concentrate 


will be mixed . . . and evaluate it by practical 
tests at field dilution rates. 


Through years of work with leading 
formulators, Atlas has developed an extensive 
line of Atlox emulsifiers from which you 

can choose one that exactly matches the water 
with which your concentrate will be used 

.. . as well as all other important 
requirements of your formula. 


If you'll fill out and return to us the check 
list below, we'll be glad to recommend an 
Atlox emulsifier or blend that is tailor-made 
to your individual concentrate. 


sT 
EMULSION DATA CHECK lt! 


a, CHEMICALS 
eee ee . DEPARTMENT 
% Toxicant used _—_— el = ppm. 
a ATLAS 
3 For water hardness— es. — —————— ee 
SR neat a POWDER COMPANY 
“ Lbs. toxicant /gal. of concentrate——— ee eel WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
: anil emulsion stability —— —_——— a in 
: = aceasta offices in principal cities 
7. Shelf life period ee ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, 
: f dispersion importan ; tainer—_——___ CANADA, LTD. 
8. Ease ° or small con sett BRANTFORD, CANADA 
9. Packaging: sie evaluated in laboratory 


ix 
10. How is concentrate mi 
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ROMINENT figures in the ag- 
chemicals industry 


featured speakers at 


ricultural 

will be 
the annual spring 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation to be held at the Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, Mo., March 7-9. 
This year’s program is directed to 
“Better farming with agricultural 
chemicals.” L. §. Hitchner, executive 
secretary of NACA, emphasizes the 
fact that “Agricultural chemicals are 
the farmer's best today of 


meeting of the 


means 


cutting his production costs . . . and 
thereby of making more money.” 

Another feature of the three- 
day meeting will highlight the grow- 
ing importance of soil insecticide: 
George W. Decker, University of 
Illinois; John H. Lilly, Iowa State 
College; C. C. Compton, Shell Chem 
ical Co.; and O. N. Allen, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, will participate in 
a panel discussing this field. 


Another panel reviewing de 


velopments in herbicides will include 


Monday, March 7 


“Farm Chemicals . . . A Realistic Out- 
look” 
W. W. Allen, Dow Chemical Co. 


Farm Chemicals The Farmer's 


Viewpoint” 
F. Heinkel, Missouri Farmers 
Ass Cc . Inc. 
“Grain Storage . . . The Farmer's and 
Country Elevator’s Problem” 
Donald A. Wilbur. 
“Disorder of Chaos” 
John L. Gillis, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co 


Tuesday, March 8 


“Farm Chemicals . Legislation, Help 


and Hindrance”’ 
Lea S. Hitchner, NAC secretary. 


The Future of Herbicides . . . A panel 
discussion. 
Moderator, Jack Dreesen, NAC 


L.V. Sherwe “ rd. Mon- 
H. L. Smith, 
A. E. Carlson, 


Participants: 
santo Chemical Co.; 
Dow Chemical Co.; 


E. I. duPont de Nemours Co.; 
M. W. Parker, USDA; and R. D 


Sweet, Cornell University. 


The Future of Soil Insecticides 
A panel discussion 

Moderator, George WwW. 
University of Illinois 
Participants: J.H. Lilly, lowa State 
College; C. C. Compton, Shell 
Chemical Corp. and O. N. Allen, 
University of Wisconsin 


Decker, 


Luncheon Banquet 
Guest Speaker, Hon. True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Pros- 


“Agriculture that is Stable 


perous, and Free” 


Wednesday, March 9 


“What Must You Do to Operate Ef- 
fectively after July 22, 1955” 
Lea S. Hitchner, W. B. Rankin, 


Food and Drug Administration 
A. G. Reed, USDA; John D 
Conner, NAC Counsel; and J. A 


Noone, NAC 
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Prominent Agriculturalists on 


$ N. CL. ih St. Louis Program 


comments from A, E. Carlson, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; R. D. 
Sweet, Cornell University; M. W 
Parker, USDA: i Sherwood, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.; H. L. Smith, 
Dow Chemical Co.; and J. Dreesen 
(NAC). 
tion and an analysis of the Miller 
Law will be presented by J. A. Noone, 
NAC; W. G. Reed, USDA; John 
D. Conner, NAC counsel; and 
W. B. Rankin, U.S. Food and Drug 
Hitchner will 


Latest reports on legisla- 


Administration. Lea 
be moderator at this discussion. 
W. W. Allen, president of the 
association and vice president of Dow 
will open the meeting 
with a discussion of “Farm Chemi- 
cals .. . A Realistic Outlook.” He 
will introduce F. Heinkel, midwest- 
who will 


Chemical Co., 


ern farm representative, 


present a “grass roots” version of 
agricultural chemicals’ use. 

Featured speaker at a luncheon- 
banquet to be held Tuesday, March 
8th, will be the Hon. True D. Morse, 
Under-Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
viewing “Agriculture That Is 


Stable, Prosperous, and Free.” 


Photo USDA 
F. V. Heinkel 


T. D. Morse 
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: “— G diversified line of specialized 
Agricultural, Refrigerant and 
Industrial Chemicals —_- * 
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Northwest 
Agricultural 
Conference 


HE second annual Pacific North- 
west Agricultural Chemical In- 


dustry Conference was held at 
the Benson Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
January 19, 20, 21, 1955. This meet- 
ing, which was sponsored by the 
Western Agricultural 
Assn., brought together some 100 in- 


Chemicals 


dustry sales and research personnel 
from the Pacific Coast, as well as 
other sections of the country. Mr. 
O. B. Hitchcock, Chemagro Corp., 
San Mateo, Calif., conference chair- 
man, introduced the various speak- 
ers during the conference. 


Herbicides in Washington State 

“ HE problems of brush control 

in western Washington offer 
herbicide 
sales than the general selective work 
in other areas of the state,” Auburn 
Norris, weed supervisor, Washing: 
ton State Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated. “Brush is still the num- 


a greater potential for 


ber one problem,” he continued, “with 
plenty of room for development.” 
2,.4-D drift damage has not been 
great in western Washington, al- 
though a few minor incidents have 
been reported. As a result, it has 
not been necessary for them to set 
up any control areas. In eastern 
Washington the situation is slightly 
Here 2,4-D drift has in- 


jured peaches, ornamental trees and 


different. 


shrubs, and grapes, so that herbicide 
control areas have had to be estab 
lished. 

In 1954 air 


high volatile esters on 240,000 acres; 


applicators flew 


low volatile esters on 200,000 acres 


and amine 2,4-D on 25,000 acres of 
wheat in Washington. Ground spray- 
ers put on an amount only slightly 
less than this. Norris indicated that 
due to adverse weather, only about 
half the potential acreage was sprayed 
last year. 


“The Miller 


vides that for purposes of the Food 


Amendment pro 


and Drug Administration, a raw agri- 
cultural commodity is adulterated if 
it bears or contains the residues of 
a pesticide, unless: 1) the amount of 
residue is within the limits of a toler- 


Top Left: E. Pullen, Van Waters and Rogers Co., Portland; L. W. Hanna, General 


Food Corp., Hillsboro, Ore.; C. C. Papke, Amer. Cyanamid Co 


Oakland 


Top Right: Ed Littooy, Colloidal Prod. Corp., Sen Francisco; Louis Gentner, Oregon 


Station, Medford; L. Harman, Geigy Co 
Center Left: Otto Steinen 
Stauffer Chem. Co., Mt. View, Calif 
Middle: Ed Turner, Calif 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Right: R. D. Eichmann, Stauffer Chem. Co 
Bottom Left: Dr. T. A. Merrill, WSC, Pullman, Wash.,; Dr Wm 
Wenatchee, Frank Kirkpatrick, Amer Cyanamid Co 


Bottom Right: C. O. Barnard, Western Agri 
Freed, OSC, Corvallis, Ore 


Washington Dept. Agr., Yakima; V. H 


Spray Chem 


Walla Walla, Wash 
Naugatuck Chem. Div., Los Angeles; C 


O. Persing 


Co., O. B. Hitchcock, Chemagro Corp 


Portland, D. G. Denning, Velsicol Cory 
M. Upholt, USPHS 
Oakland 

San Jose, A. L. Norri 
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ance established by regulation, or 2) 
the residue has been specifically 
exempted from this necessity of a 
tolerance by regulation, reported 
D. W. Dean, USDA, Pesticide Regu 
lation Section, San Francisco, in a 
discussion of the Miller Pesticides 
Law 
Antibiotics in Agriculture 
cc NTIBIOTICS are effective and 
A safe weapons for use against 
fungi and bacteria,” Robert C. Ottke, 
Chas Pfizer Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., told 
the conference. “As their action is 
systemic in nature, they can readily 
attack that portion of the plant being 
invaded by fungi or bacteria, and 
with this type of activity, there is lit 
tle danger of rain washing them out 
of established infections. Antibiotics 
may also be applied as protective ma 
terials and not as eradicants 
Of the antibiotics tested to date, 
streptomycin, and a combination of 
streptomycin and terramycin have 
shown the most promise. Various 
methods of application have been at- 
tempted, but sprays have given the 
best results to date. Dust applications 
were quite disappointing, he reported, 


as were soil applications 


Effects of Pesticides 


“ ODAY’S researchers have very 

A 2 meager information on the ef 
fects of pesticides on humans,” stated 
J. H. Pepper, Montana State College 
entomologist. “Too much emphasis is 
being placed,” he continued, “on 
cholinesterease levels, and not enough 
on other bod’ manifestations.” He in 
dicated that research groups might 
learn more if they followed along 
some of the same lines used by cancer 
research, where investigators have at 
tempted to learn why certain materials 


have not worked 


Pest Control in British Columbia 

CCCINCE the development of the 

concentrate sprayer in 1949, 
use of this type of equipment in Brit 
ish Columbia has become so popular, 
that today nearly 90% of orchard 
ists in the Okanogan area use them,” 
stated Dr. James Marshall, of the 
Dominion Entomological Laboratory, 
Summerland, B.C., in a report on pest 


control in British Columbia. He ad 
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vised that use of surfactants in con 
centrate sprayers has aided Colum 
bian orchardists in securing more 
uniform deposits on lower parts of 
trees, . . . and that where DDT is 
used with surfactants, control is bet- 
ter than with DDT alone. Results 
with surfactants on scab control are 
even more outstanding, said Dr 
Marshall. Infection is reduced from 
14% to 4. He cautioned, how 
ever, that where a chemical has a ten 
dency to cause plant injury, its use 
with surfactants will tend to increase 
the injury. 

Use of spray additives in weed 
control opens up a special field of 
use, stated Ed Littooy, Colloidal 
Products Corp., San Francisco, in an 
address on spray adjuvants and modi- 
fers. Proper use of surfactants may 
increase penetration of other sub- 
stances into plant cells, he said, and 
adjuvants have a special place in air 
application of herbicides giving a 
more uniform droplet size, and re 
sulting in better coverage and pene 
tration, with less drift hazard from 
ultra small droplets. It is of course 
essential, reminded Mr. Littooy, that 
the proper adjuvant be selected for 
a specific job 

A panel discussion on “Agricul 
tural Chemical Registration and 
Toxicity,” included as members 
P. O. Ritcher, Oregon State Col 
lege; J. D. Patterson, Oregon Depart 
ment ot Agriculture: R. W. Every. 
Oregon State College, and Sullivan, 
Oregon State Board of Health 

“The major difference between 
the Oregon and Federal laws rela 
tive to pesticidal chemicals is that 
Oregon has no option on labeling the 
percentages of active and _ inactive 
ingredients,” Mr. Patterson stated 
In his opinion, certain products should 
be accepted in Oregon for limited 
registration only. This type of “lim- 
ited registration” should apply to those 
materials which have a definite place 
in agriculture, but which should not 
be used by the inexperienced, or by 
those unable or unlikely to take neces 
sary protective measures recommend 
ed on the labels of these materials 

Dr. Sullivan stated that deaths 


occurred in Oregon this past season 


from both toxaphene and TEPP, with 
other cases near death. All of these 
situations, he feels, came from pos 
sible mis-use of these pesticides and 
lack of label comprehension on the 
part of the user. 

R. W. Every emphasized the 
cooperation received from basic manu- 
facturers and blenders to college re- 
searchers and extension people and 
to county agents. He called atten- 
tion to their use of bulletins to keep 
the public posted on current develop- 
ments in the pesticide field and men 
tioned his concern regarding possible 
unrealistic legislation on pesticides 
which could make enforcement and 
use unwieldy, 

In answer to a question from the 
floor relative to print size on labels, 
Delvan Dean, USDA field repre- 
sentative, stated the size should be 
adequate for a person with 20/20 
vision to see readily. In response to 
the question “What is a ‘safe’ pesti- 
cide?” Dean told the group that the 
cautions and warnings required by 
the USDA are divided into several 
groups of toxicity, with frequent re- 
classification if indicated—such re- 
classification based on actual field ex- 
perience. Thus with carbon tetra- 
chloride, they are now strengthening 
their label requirements. In poison 
ing cases investigated by the USDA 
many of the users did not read the 


label. 
State and Industry Relations 
“ ONSUMERS should always 
C use the most effective chemi- 
cal for a specific problem. Frequently 
insecticide salesmen will be tempted 
to ‘oversell’ a product for the sake 
of sales. Although a product label 
may state a given material is effective 
for control of a specific pest, it may 
not be the most effective one which 
could be used,” Dr. H. C. Manis, 
University of Idaho stated. He ob 
jects to the practice of recommend 
ing new materials for commercial field 
use before full field experience is 
gained with them 
“Recommendations need to be 
translated in terms of area and local 
differences. Species identification is 
most important, especially with mites. 
(Turn to Page 125) 
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Extensive experimental greenhouses and 
a wide expanse of farmland character 
ize the University Farms of the Penn- 


Centennial 


Pennsyloania 


Cigricultural Experiment Station 


HE Pennsylvania State Univer 

sity is celebrating its Centennial 

year this 1955. Experimental 
work in agriculture under the direc: 
tion of William G. Waring, supple- 
mented by the laboratory studies of 
Dr. Pugh, began in 1857, two years 
after the charter of the Farmers 
High School (which later became 
Penn State) was signed. 

Systematic and productive ex- 
perimental work on agricultural re- 
search was begun in 1881 when Dr. 
William H. Jordan, professor of ag- 
riculture and agricultural chemistry, 
established what now are known as 
the Jordan Soil Fertility Plots. 

Now overshadowed by huge 
academic buildings, The Jordan Plots 
have collected data over the past 2 
years showing conclusively that good 
soil may be sadly worn but is hard 
to destroy. Application of lime and 
fertilizer in quantities shown to be 
needed by soil tests, even to plots 
which have received none since 1881, 
has brought about gratifying response 
in plant growth. Worn-out soil, well 
drained and having depth and 
water-holding capacity, may be re- 
stored to production immediately by 
treatment with amendments and 
commercial fertilizers. 

The future role of lime and 
fertilizer in Pennsylvania is indeed 
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huge when one considers the mil 
lions of acres of uncultivated but 
potentially-usable pasture land. Ex 
periments by J. B. Washko, R. P. 
Pennington, and others are showing 
how many of these acres may be 
put to use any time that their em 
ployment becomes an economic need. 
Basic studies by C. D. Jeffries have 
revealed possibilities of filling potash 
requirements of soils. 

In addition, the place of cover 
crops, crop rotations, fertilizers, and 
soil conditioners in vegetable and 
fruit growing have been pretty well 
outlined by R. B. Alderfer. 

Basic studies of foliar diagnoses 
conducted for many years by Walter 
Thomas and at present by C. B. 
Smith have contributed greatly to 
knowledge of the proper balance of 
N, P, and K which must be main- 
tained in soils for the best nutrition 
of plants. 

Stemming from work in preser 
vation of human food done during 
World War II by R. L. Cowan, he 
and J. W. Bratzler have developed 
the use of sodium metabisulfite in 
preserving grass silage into a process 
which has increased in commercial 
importance. Use of bisulfite elimi- 
nates objectionable odors, besides 
providing a product of evident 
palatability to cattle. 


sylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion 


Low concentration DDT sprays for cab 
bage caterpillar control at Pennsylvania 


Agricultural Experiment Station. Row 
at left unsprayed 


Experimental brush spraying on Pen 


lec lines 


By M. O. Farrell 


Soft phosphate with collodial 
clay is finding a place in swine feeds 
as a result of discoveries by J. L 
Gobble and R. C. Miller. Dr. Mil 
ler also was a leader in the discovery 
of the cause of X-disease of cattle, 
a malady resulting from feeds con 
taminated by highly — chlorinated 
naphthalenes. 

Not long ago, applications of 
certain plant hormones were found 
by M. L. Odland to stimulate early 
fruiting of tomatoes. Similarly, 
starter solutions have been found to 
encourage early growth of newly set 
plants. Such items are of great in 
terest to growers who are producing 
tomatoes for an early market. Adop 
tion of the use of concentrated miti 
cide and insecticide sprays has been 
furthered greatly with consequent 
benefits to fruit growers and con 
sumers by research conducted by 
Dean Asquith and J. A. Cox 
Asquith’s economic appraisal of the 
concentrate sprayer furthered its use 
greatly in the whole Cumberland 
Shenandoah fruit region. 

L. E. Dills lately has shown real 
benefits from the use of DDT, aldrin, 
dieldrin, and others of the newer 

(Turn to Page 129) 
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Yellow Clover Aphid Active in SW; Grasshopper Survey 


This column. reviewing current insect control programs, is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Economic Insect Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington. His observations are based on latest reports 
from collaborators in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys through- 


out the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


HE yellow clover aphid, Myzo 

callis trifolii (also called Therio 
aphis ononidis), which early in 1954 
was first reported as being a serious 
pest of alfalfa, has remained active 
throughout the winter in the South- 
west. Since the first report, which 
New Mexico, the a 


phid has appeared in and caused 


was from 


damage in Arizona, California, Ne- 
Texas. The pest which 


last summer rather 


vada and 
caused wide- 
spread damage in sections of Ari 
zona in January was still responsible 
for considerable damage to alfalfa in 
the Yuma area. This damage was 
particularly noticeable in new plant 
ings and re-seeded fields. Three nights 
of below freezing temperatures caused 
no noticeable decrease in the aphid 
population. In Graham county severe 
damfde occurred during the carly 
winter period; whereas in the sum- 
mer, although a few aphids were 
noted, no damage was apparent. The 
aphid was collected in California, first 
from burclover, February 7, 1954, at 
San Diego. Since that date serious 
infestations have occurred on alfalfa 
in San Diego, Imperial and Riverside 
counties, Light infestations were re- 
corded from San Bernardino county 
in November and Los Angeles county 
in December. A single specimen was 


taken at Edison, Kern county, Janu 
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ary 25, 1955, making the first time 
the aphid had been taken north of 
Tehachapi Mountains. This find was 
60 miles north of the nearest previous 
location. The aphid has now been re- 
ported from Texas as damaging al- 
falfa. Positive identification has been 
made of specimens collected in Bur- 
leson county. Damage from aphids 
suspected of being this species has 
also been reported from the pan 
handle area, and Maverick county. 

The yellow clover aphid isa 
whitish-yellow species about one-halt 
the size of the pea aphid. It differs 
from the pea aphid in its feeding ha- 
bits on alfalfa in that it forms colonies 
on the leaves, usually on the underside 
of the older leaves, while pea aphid 
colonies are found mostly on the ter- 
minal portions of the stems. Damage 
consists of defoliation of the lower 
part of the plant and heavy produc- 
tion of honeydew, which often sup 
ports the growth of sooty molds. 
Fields heavily infested may appear 
green before cutting, but immediately 
after may be picked out by the black- 
ened condition of the crowns. Alfalfa 
from infested fields is of inferior qua- 
lity, and where much honeydew is 
present, is impossible to dehydrate and 
difficult to cut and bale. 

Estimates of losses made before 
the end of the growing season give 


an idea as to the damage the insect 
can inflict. In New Mexico, losses 
were estimated at $4,000,000; Ari- 
zona losses, not counting decreased vi- 
gor and loss in seed production, were 
estimated at $500,000; and California 
losses were estimated at $337,900. Al 
though no dollar damage was given 
by Nevada, many alfalfa fields in 
Clark county were severely damaged, 
especially those planted in the spring 
of 1954. Reduction of some stands 
amounted to more than 80 per cent. 

Control of the yellow clover ap 
hid by insecticides is evidently easy, 
but reinfestation appears to be rather 
rapid, Although natural enemies were 
present in many fields, they failed to 
cope with the problem. Control recom 
mendations should be obtained from 
State and Federal agencies who can 
supply information on approved in- 
secticides and rates of aplication. It is 
thought, however, that the following 
notes from the states confronted with 
the problem in 1954 might be inter- 
esting. In New Mexico the follow- 
ing insecticides were tried: DDT, 
malathion, parathion, BHC, S,stox, 
nicotine, TEPP and sulfur, alone or 
in combination with other insecticides. 
All of these gave excellent clean-up 
except DDT which was slow and er- 
ratic. Recommended materials in Ari- 
zona were: malathion , parathion, 
DDT, toxaphene and sulfur dust; and 
DDT and toxaphene spray. In Cali 
fornia parathion gave excellent re- 
sults while very good results were re- 
ported from the use of malathion in 
Nevada. 

Grasshopper Survey Results 

HE Grasshopper Control Project 
je cooperating state agencies 
conducted surveys during the fall of 
1954 on grasshopper, Mormon crickets 
and chinch bugs. Data obtained on 
these surveys have been compiled and 
the 1955 outlook for these pests re- 
leased. Grasshopper infestations in- 
creased in cropland areas in many of 
the Mid-western states. The surveys 
showed that the greatest increase in 
grasshopper populations took place in 
northern Indiana, southern Wiscon- 
sin, southern Iowa, the eastern por- 
tions of Nebraska and Kansas, Min 
nesota, Missouri, and Oklahoma as 
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Enough to make the difference... 


ANOTHER HUDSON MULTIWALL FIRST! 


Photo left: Actual light 
tracing photo shows how 
knife blade or pull and 
tug method of opening 
wastes time and product, 


Photo right: Snap motion 7. 
opening — saves time and - 
product. 


® 
Snap-Open 
MULTIWALL 
SACKS... 


say Pere 


Provide Speed, Ease, and Economy 


The pull and tug days of opening bags are over! Now you can 
offer your customers the Hudson Snap-Open Multiwall bag... 
the one bag that opens the fastest, easiest... with just a flick of 
the wrist...the one bag that guarantees full measure of its 
contents no matter how fast it’s opened. 


Engineered by Hudson to meet the demands of the farmer and 
processor alike, the Snap-Open Sack outperforms conventional 
opening bags in actual tests... without a trace of spilling. Here 
is the answer to speed, ease, and savings...with the built-in 
feature of flow control. 


Dealers everywhere are asking for the new Hudson Snap-Open 
Sacks. Be among the first packaging your product in this 
newest bag. Allocations for this sensational selling multiwall 
are being received now. Available in most sizes, call your 
Hudson hecattaee today, or write Dept. CP3. 

T udson Pulp & Paper Corp., Dept. CP3, 477 Madison Ave., New York 22, WN. Y. 


YES ...send us information on your Snap-Open Sack and its sales building 
q opportunities. 


| mame. Title 


Hudson Multiwall 
Sacks are the ently 
bags submitted 
monthly to the 

U 8S. Testing Co., 
Ine to assure 
continuous quality 
of product! 


Addr 
City Zone__State. 
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well as parts of South Dakota, Texas, 
and Utah. Preliminary estimates indi 
cate that in 1955 some 6,000,000 
acres of rangeland may require con 
trol in Arizona, California, Colorado 
Kansas, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Okla 
homa, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming 

The chinch bug problem in 1955 
is not expected to differ greatly from 
that of 1954 when damage resulted to 
corn and sorghum in many local areas 
Surveys made in the fall of 1954, af 
ter adults went into hibernation, show 


ratings of scattered, locally severe or 


very severe in northeastern Arkansas, 
east central Illinois, east central Kan- 
sas, northern Missouri and northeast- 
ern Oklahoma. Elsewhere in the 
states surveyed ratings ranged from 
non-economic to threatening. 
Mormon cricket infestations 
spread little, and the need for control 
should be less than in 1954. The 
greatest increase in infestations oc 
curred in Montana. Small areas in 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming will warrant control at- 
tention, however, the total area to be 
baited probably will not exceed 83,- 


200 acres x* 


Preharvest Fungicidal Spray Studies on Fruits, Trees 


This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


OSEPH M. Ogawa, Ross Sanborn, 

Harley English, and E. E. Wil 
son, of the University of California, 
write that in 1954, brown rot, caused 
by Moilinia fructicola, reduced the 
peach crop in the central California 
peach districts. This is the third con 
secutive year in which severe losses 
have been incurred. In each of these 
years, a short rain gave impetus to the 
disease in peach varieties that were 
nearly ripe or ripe at that time. In a 
previous epidemic, in 1948, however 
exceptionally heavy dews at night 
probably contributed to the severity 
of infection, 

Taking into account this rela 
tion of moisture to infection, the ex 
periments included both pre-infection 
and post-infection treatments of the 
fruits with various fungicides 


Trees grown under commercial 
orchard conditions in Butte and Sut 
ter Counties were used. Each spray 
treatment was given to 10 to 17 fully 
mature trees. The varieties used, in 
the order in which they were tested 
and in the order of their maturity, 
were Fortuna, Peak, and Sims. Dur 
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ing 1954, sprays were applied 3 to 
4 weeks and 1 week before harvest 
maturity, unless indicated otherwise. 
To increase disease development, the 
trees were sprayed with water dur: 


ing 3 to 6 days after the second spray 


application. Data as to the percent 
age of diseased fruits were taken in 
the orchard § to 6 days after the sim- 
ulated rain. 

The trade and common or chem 
ical names of the spray materials used 
were as follows: Orthocide 50W 
(captan), Zerlate (ziram), Mathieson 
Bulb Fungicide No. 275 (pentachloro- 
nitrobenzene), Flotex Wettable Sul 
fur (wettable sulfur), Purex (sodium 
hypochlorite), Phygon XL (di 
chlone), Manzate (maneb), Vancide 
SiIZW (zinc dimethyl dithiocarba 
mate; zinc 2-mercaptobenzothiazole), 
lime-sulfur (calcium _ polysulfide), 
Dowicide A (M-244) (purified sod 
ium orthophenylphenate), Isothan 
Q15 (lauryl isoquinolinium bromide), 
Polysulfide Compound (sodium poly 
sulfide), XSF#3 (H. L. Woudhuy- 
hen and Associates, experimental 
silver fungicide), Tag 331 (phenyl 
mercuric acetate), and Puratized Ap- 
ple Spray (phenylmercuric mono 


ethanol ammonium acetate). 


Protective Measures: 

XPERIMENTAL data for 1953, 
summarized in Table 1, show 

that Orthocide 50W consistently af- 
forded good protection in three separ- 
ate trials. Zerlate and Mathieson 
Bulb Fungicide No. 275 also appeared 
promising. Two applications of either 
Orthocide SOW or Purex appeared to 


TABLE 1. 
The use of preharvest fungicidal sprays for the control of brown rot in 
peaches in central California. 1953 experiments. 


Material 
Chemical per 100 No. of 
gals. spray sprays 
Orthocide SOW 2.0 Ibs. l 
Orthocide SOW 2.0 Ibs. 2 
Zerlate 2.0 Ibs." 1 
Mathieson Bulb 
Fungicide No. 275 6.0 lbs | 
Flotex Wettable 
Sulfur 6.0 Ibs l 
Purex 1 gal l 
Purex 1 gal 2 
Check 
L. S. D. 5% 
L. S. D. 1% 


Average percent diseased fruits 


Stuart” Walton’ Johnson’ 

28.2 50.3 16.7 
ey 12.7 

39.2 : ; 

$2.7 

54.7 67.0 

61.0 91.7 87.3 
63.0 33.7 

81.2 96.0 91.7 

24.7 44.3 22.7 

33.3 63.1 33.1 


* (1) 6 days before harvest. (2) 6 and 11 days before harvest. 

® Fruits dusted with spores and kept wet for 744 hours during the night to induce disease. 

* Fruits not dusted with spores. Fruits picked at random from plots and incubated in a moist 
chamber to determine the effectiveness of control. 


* Plus 2 oz, duPont Spreader-Sticker. 
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TABLE 2. 
The use of preharvest fungicidal sprays for the control of brown rot in 
peaches in central California. 1954 experiments. 


Fortuna Peak 
Chemical Material ————__— — 
per 100 Diseased Spray Diseased Spray 
gals. spray fruits % injury® fruits % injury 
Flotex Wettable 
Sulfur 10 Ibs, 4.6 0 3.9 0 
Phygon XL 4% |b. 3.9 see - 
Phygon XL 1% Ib. 4.4 t 
Orthocide 50W 2 Ibs. 3.1 0 4.6 * 
Manzate 2 lbs." 3.0 0 4.0 o 
Zerlate 2 Ibs." 6. 0 
Vancide 51ZW 2 Ibs." 9.5 0 
Mathieson Bulb 
Fungicide No. 275 6 lbs. 8.2 0 
Purex 1 gal. 6.3 0 
Check : 11.6 0 17.6 0 
L. S. D. 5% z y& 4.4 
L. & D. i¢ 3.6 6.1 


iiss 
© 0 None. 
be more effective than one. 

In a preliminary trial during 
1954, eight spray materials were ap- 
plied on Fortuna peach trees. In an 
additional test, four of the most prom- 
ising materials were applied to the 
Peak variety. The results of both 
trials are given in Table 2. 

On Fortuna, all treatments were 
significantly better than the check at 
the 1% level, except Mathieson Bulb 
Fungicide No. 275, which was sig- 
nificantly better than the check at the 
5% level, and Vancide 1ZW which 


TABLE 3. 


The use of preharvest fungicidal sprays for the control 


of brown rot in Sims variety of peach, 1954. 


* Slight, only skin deep. 


** Moderate, only skin deep. 


+ Severe, into flesh. 


was not significantly better than the 
check. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in the results obtained with 
Orthocide SOW, Phygon XL, Flotex 
Wettable sulfur, and Manzate. Ortho- 
cide SOW and Manzate were signifi- 
cantly better than Zerlate at the 5% 
level and better than Vancide 51ZW 
and Mathieson Bulb Fungicide No. 
275 at the 1% level. In the trials on 
Peak with the four most promising 
compounds, all of the treatments re- 
duced the percentage of diseased 
fruits significantly (19% level), as 


compared with the check. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with all of the 
materials, 

Phygon XL at 34 and '% Ib. per 
100 gallons of spray produced injury 
to the fruits which extended into the 
flesh. Careful observations were made 
to determine the extent of the injury 
in two orchards where the material 
was applied with a speed sprayer. 
The fruit surfaces facing the sprayer 
and fruits located closest to the spray 
nozzle suffered injury (distinct le- 
sions), whereas least damage occurred 
to peaches high in the tree. Fruits in 
one orchard were more severely in 
jured than those in the other, even 
though the spray treatments were 
said to be the same. These facts ap- 
pear to indicate a correlation between 
spray coverage and injury. Phygon 
XL might serve as a good material to 
determine spray coverage on peach 
fruits. 

Trees of the Sims variety were 
sprayed with spores of the brown rot 
fungus, and then sprayed with water 
in an attempt to obtain a high in- 
cidence of disease. In addition to 
artificial moisture, the trees were 
wetted by rain. The data in Table 3 
show that all treatments were sig- 
nificantly better than the check at the 

(Continued on Page 119) 


Data for Table 4: 

* The trees were sprayed with a spore sus- 
pension, and moisture was maintained on 
the fruits for 13 hours before eradicants 
were applied. 


* 0 None ** Slight 
* Very slight + Moderate 
TABLE 4. 


The effectiveness of fungicides applied as eradicants 


for the control of brown rot in Peak peaches, Butte 
County, California 1954". 


Percent diseased fruits , meager Pp t Sere 
Chemical lbs. per 100 an Chemical on a ey 
gals. spray Two sprays One spray” gals. spray diseased fruits _tajery 
_ arene Lime-sulfur 2 gals. 16.2 - 
ide ¥ y 2 3 55 su 
Onthocits 500 7 aT — Lime-sulfur 0.5 gal. 27.0 ° 
Manzate* 2 16.4 10.6 Purex 4 gals. 26.7 0 
Flotex Wettable Manzate 4 lbs.* 35.2 t 
Sulfur 10 19.1 14.9 Dowicide A 
Zerlate" 2 21.3 (M-244) 4 pts. 35.4 * 
) ide SOW ‘ 38.7 * 
Check — 43.6 39.8 Orthocide 50W 4 ths. 3 
EP Ee. 1 Isothan 2 pts. 32.6 ° 
L. S. D. 5% 9.7 11.2 Check - 52.6 0 
a4 23 e «© ——_ 
* Two oz. of duPont Spreader-Sticker added per 100 gallons of water. L. S. D. 1% 23.8 
* Applied 1 week before the addition of moisture. 
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learn why, first hand: 


Molybdenum fertilizers take to the air to help change barren 
slopes into productive pasturelands. Hill country often lacks 
the traces of moly that pasture legumes need to fix nitro- 
gen. Several ounces of moly an acre, topdressed on by air, 
may raise stock-carrying capacity as much as 500%. 

Moly helps farmers lime by air, too. Acid soils bind 
moly in an unavailable form. On some soils, it takes sev- 
eral tons of limestone an acre to release enough moly for 
good legume growth. A few ounces of moly can therefore 
often replace most of this lime. 

Today, “aerial tractors” take legume seed, moly, lime, 
and other fertilizers to upland range and pasture that surface 
equipment cannot reach. 

Find out whether your hill pastures need molybdenum. 
Write for our bulletin “Testing for Molybdenum 
Deficiency.” Climax Molybdenum Company, Dept. 43, 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


A little moly in each 
ton of fertilizer is 
BIG crop insurance. 


Cumax MOLYBDENUM 
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TAKES A PLANE RIDE 
to reclaim pastures 
Aerial Topdressing of Molybdenum 


Increases Australian Pasture 
Yields 3-5 Times 


Native pastures in the Southern Tablelands 
of New South Wales are very unproductive. 
There are no legumes . . . and many areas 
carry only one-half sheep an acre. 


Liming enabled legumes to grow in these 
soils and increased the yield of forage. 
However, limestone was too expensive to 
apply in the quantities required. 


Research showed that liming these soils 
served primarily to release molybdenum 

in an available form. Pasturelands treated 
with 2 ounces of molybdic oxide an acre 
needed -_? 224 ib. limestone an acre for 
good growth of clover. 


Today recommended practice on rough 
country is aerial seeding of subterranean 
clover and aerial topdressing with 224 Ib. 
limestone and 180 ib. molybdenized super- 
phosphate an acre. Total cost is about 

$6 an acre. 


On many properties this aerial treatment 
has raised carrying capacity from one-half 
sheep an acre to 2-3 sheep in only two 
years. The increase in cash income is 
over $20 an acre each year. 
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WASHINGTON 


Donald G. Lerch 


Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


EADLINE speaker at the NAC 

meeting in St. Louis will un- 
doubtedly voice the importance of 
farm management in his address. True 
D. Morse, Under-Secretary-of-Agri- 
culture, is a businessman's consultant, 
having been in charge of one of the 
leading farm management services in 
the world, the Doane Agricultural 
Service. 

In previous talks before business 
groups, Morse has called for farmer- 
businessman team work as a combi- 
nation which will solve agricultural 
problems most rapidly, bring farmers 
more security and prosperity, and de- 
velop new markets for businessmen. 
He believes that business, in general, 
will profit from increasing farm pros- 
perity. The challenge to businessmen, 
in his opinion, is to do an increasingly 
better job of serving farmers. “Farm- 
ers and businessmen teamed up to- 
gether will forge ahead to many 
achievements,” the Under Secretary 
said during a recent farmer-business- 
man meeting in Iowa. 

Certainly the Under Secretary is 
well-qualified to address the pesticide 
industry, which is right now seeking 
ways of better serving the farmer, by 
demonstrating how the use of modern 
chemicals can cut farm production 
costs. 

A }-star-extra banner for indus- 
try could be made up from this fun- 
damental thought—sell the farmer 
lower cost production—not higher 
yields. With the nation’s granaries 
bulging, and farmers forced to fall 
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back on acreage allotments and other 
restrictive measures, boosting produc- 
tion by itself doesn’t have much ap- 
peal. Showing the farmer how to cut 


July 22nd is the target date after 
which Food and Drug can seize crops 
in interstate commerce exceeding 
legal limits of established pesticide 
tolerances or those crops bearing res- 
idues for which no tolerance has 
been established. 


Food and Drug emphasizes that 
the farmers’ protection against seiz- 
ure is the label information on the 
Pesticide container. Consequently. 
it appears that no manufacturer will 
want to sell a pesticide which has 
not been processed through the Food 
and Drug—USDA mill. Apparently 
crops planted before July 22nd, but 
harvested on or after that date are 
liable for seizure. Consequently, it 
would seem advisable to have labels 
approved as quickly as possible. 


the cost of production and make more 
money is certainly something that 
he'll listen to six days a week. This is 
the general thinking behind Mr. 
Morse’s policy in the USDA. It’s the 
philosophy he’s selling. Therefore, it 
seems most timely for him to speak to 
the leaders of the nation’s pesticide 
industry. 
a. a 


James Merritt, chairman, NAC 
Foreign Trade Committee, outlined 
the long-range interest of the pesti- 
cide industry in the work carried on 
by agricultural attaches of the USDA 
during a meeting of the Committee 
in Washington. 


P. K. Norris, director Foreign 
Service Division, one of the original 
agricultural attaches appointed in 
1930, addressed the meeting. There 
are over forty ofhces located in U. S. 
embassies throughout the world where 
these attaches serve as the eyes and 
ears of the U. S. farmer. The agricul- 
tural chemicals industry may find sta 
tistics and other data in foreign coun 
tries helpful. However, Norris empha 
sized that the attaches are not held 
responsible for promoting the sale of 
products manufactured by U, S. in 
dustry. Rather, they are to serve the 
farmer. 

Since pesticides are high value 
per pound products, Mr. Merritt ob- 
serves that they enjoy a market po 
tential which is world-wide, and that 
consequently the industry is interested 
in continuing to develop avenues of 
trade for distribution of the industry's 
scientific advances. 

The advantages of pesticides to 
world health were also reviewed dur- 
ing the committee meeting. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that this field 
offers an immediate potential for more 


trade. 
* * cs 


ROFIT-HUNTING 

might make a strike by gearing 

a “sales pitch” for irrigation 
farmers. Irrigation opens up a whole 
new world, a “Garden of Eden” kind 
of farming, where everything is lush 
and green and income zooms. The 
“green farm” can be a big market 
for pesticides. Reason is that the tre- 
mendous cost of irrigation, ranging 
from $100 to $300 or $400 per acre, 
requires big yields to succeed. 

The speed with which irrigation 
is growing is rather amazing. In Mis- 


companies 


souri, for instance, about 2,000 acres 
were irrigated in 1949. By 1953, the 
figure had increased to over 11,000 
acres. In Virginia, 2,800 acres were 
irrigated in 1949. In 1953, over 12, 
000 acres were under irrigation. 

Figuring the cost of an irrigation 
system on the low side—that is $100 
per acre—this phenomenal growth 
means that Virginia farmers have in- 
vested at least $1,300,000 in irriga- 
tion equipment. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Weed Control Studies in Cotton Using ‘“Karmex DL"’ 


EST work in 11 states in 1953 

confirmed previous experimental 
evidence that “Karmex™ DL herbicide 
would give good control of weeds in 
cotton, according to reports by E. I 
du Pont researchers 


Cotton acreage treated with 
“Karmex” DL herbicide _ totalled 
over 9,000 acres in 1954. About 75 


per cent of this acreage is in the 
mid-south in an area where spray 
equipment is commonly available. 
Material was used on a commercial 
basis in the piedmont areas of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. and 
in the delta areas of Mississippi, Ar- 


kansas, and Louisiana. 


Growers had some difficulty eval- 
uating pre-emergence weed control in 
1954 because freezing temperatures 
required replanting two or three times 
the normal amount of acreage. This 
distributed the treated soil, reducing 
effectiveness of pre-emergence weed 
control. Growers reported generally 
good control of the seedlings of such 
weeds as crabgrass, pigweed, purslane, 
cocklebur, lambsquarters, and water 
appreciable 


grass, at savings over 


hand-hoeing. Control lasted from 


three to eight weeks. Plantation op- 
erators hoeing 


report costs range 


from $5 to $40 per acre per season. 


With “Karmex™ DL herbicide, at 
least one hoeing, and in some cases as 
many as four hoeings, were elimina- 
ted. 

Soil type seemed to be critical 
in determining the margin of safety 
“Karmex” DL. On clay 
soils and soils high in organic matter, 


when using 


doses of three pints per treated acre 
generally provide good weed control 
with no injury to the crop. On light 
sandy soils a dosage of approximately 
two pints per acre has given compar- 
able results 

“Karmex” DL is applied as a 
spray to the soil surface before seed- 
lings of either cotton or weeds have 
emerged. It is carried by rainfall into 
the upper '% to '4 zone of soil where 
most weed seeds germinate. 

The manufacturer reports that 
“Karmex DL herbicide will be 
available for commercial use on cot- 
ton this year in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, the Red River Valley area of 
Oklahoma, and south- 
eastern Missouri. Test work in other 


Texas and 


cotton states will be continued in 
1955. Pre-Emergence Weed Con- 
trol in Cotton, E. I. Du Pont De 


Nemours & Co., Jan. 1955. 


Left Untreated 
check, four weeks 
after planting 


Right: Treated wit! 
“Karmex DL at 
planting time 
Photo taken about 
four weeks after 


Karathane Controls Mildew 
Smokes of Karathane are report- 
ed to be an effective method for con- 
trolling powdery mildew in green- 
houses, reports C. D. McKeen, plant 
pathologist with the Canadian De- 
Agriculture. Applica- 
tion of the new fungicide by the use 
of smoke constitutes a “notable ad- 


partment of 


vance in the field of chemical con- 
trol,” McKeen writes in the December 
15 issue of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture's Plant Disease Reporter. 

McKeen’s report covers a num- 
ber of tests and a year of commercial 
experience in controlling the mildew 
on greenhouse cucumbers in southern 
Ontario. Karathane was introduced 
in the U. S. and Canada last spring 
and is now used in many areas for 
control of powdery mildew on field 
crops. It is the first successful organic 
fungicide to be developed for this 
purpose, and it is usually applied as 
a spray or a dust. The smokes are pre- 
pared by burning specially prepared 
commercial 
Karathane. 


preparations containing 


Dust and sprays of Karathane 
were found to be superior to sulfur 
or copper sulfate for mildew control 
in the Ontario studies, but not near- 
ly as effective as smoke applications. 
Another advantage of smoke appli- 
cations is the small amount of labor 
involved, McKeen reports. 

McKeen also found sprays to be 
superior to both copper sulfate and 
sulfur in controlling mildew. Kara- 
thane dusts likewise “afforded excel- 
lent control of mildew on greenhouse 
cucumbers for a period of six weeks to 
two months.’ However, he adds, “as a 
smoke, a form in which it is most 
easily applied, Karathane is out 
standingly effective. 

Karathane is reported also to 
give effective control of red spiders 
and various other types of mites when 
applied as a dust or spray. It is known 
chemically as dinitro (1-methyl-hep- 
tyl) phenyl crotonate. It is being used 
in dusts and sprays in the United 
States for control of powdery mildew 
and mites on apples, cantaloupe, cu- 
cumber, squash, and watermelon, as 
well as on roses and many other 
flowers and ornamentals. 
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New Seed Protectant 

“Delsan” AD seed protectant 
containing seed disinfec- 
tant and dieldrin insecticide is recom: 
mended for treatment of beans (in- 
cluding limas), seed corn (field and 
sweet), and pea seed. 

Effectiveness of dieldrin-thiram 
combination in improving stands has 
been established by field trials on 
corn and beans in Wis., N. Y. and 
Pa.; beans and peas in Mich.; corn in 
Minn. and Iowa; and beans in Va. 

Test work shows that chemical 


“Arasan™ 


protection will usually increase stands 
and yields by 
seed decay and seedling blight caused 
by many seed-borne and _ soil-borne 
organisms. Where seed-corn maggot 
and certain soil insects feed on seed 


reducing losses from 


and germinating seedlings, dieldrin 
gives considerable protection. How- 
ever, where there is heavy infestation 
of such soil insects as wireworms, it 
should be fortified by broadcasting 
suitable insecticide over the soil be- 
fore planting treated seed. 

“Delsan” AD seed protectant 
may be applied as a slurry with a 
standard slurry treater, or the slurry 
may be mixed with seed in a barrel 
treater or on a floor. Material is ap- 
plied at the rate of 144 ounces per 
bushel of field corn seed, and 1-3/4 
ounces per bushel of sweet corn, bean, 
or pea seed. Product Information 
Service, E. I. DuPont De Nemours 
& Co., Jan. 28, 1955. 


Control of Damage by Drift 


How can farmers or applicators 
prevent chemical drifts or vapors 
from damaging crops or livestock? 
This question is asked by Vergil 
Freed, agricultural chemist at the 
Oregon State College of Agriculture, 
Corvallis, Oreg. Most trouble, he says 
comes from hormone weed killers, 
2.4-D and 2,4,5-T and it is difficult 
to say if the damage could have been 
avoided, since careful, experienced 
operators have had trouble. In the 
station’s winter quarter issue of “Ore- 
gon’s Agricultural Progress’ Dr. 
Freed discusses in simplified form 


the physical characteristics of sprays 
and chemical vapors with the thought 


that if farmers understand drift and 
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volatility, it will help reduce the 
damage bill. Summing up his find- 
ings, he suggests the following: (1) 
Spray only on calm days; (2) Use 
nozzles that deliver a large-sized drop- 
let and only enough pressure so the 
nozzle operates properly. Under most 
conditions this means, he 
pressure of 20 to 40 lbs. per sq. inch, 


says, a 


with each nozzle fixed to deliver not 
less than 1 quart per minute; 3-Use 
non-volatilizing materials whenever 
possible. 

e 


Fertilizer Drill Maintenance 

It doesn’t take long, under humid 
conditions, to rust out a fertilizer drill 
in which some of the fertilizer mater- 
ial has been left. Breakage of drill 
parts often results from such neglect. 
Whenever the drill is out of use for 
an extended period, it should be run 
free of fertilizer and the box and 
mechanism cleaned by hosing it out 
with water under advises 
Houston Luttrell, assistant extension 


pressure, 


agricultural engineer. 
. 


Captan Use Growing 


In the eastern fruit belt, over 90 
per cent of the apple growers in 
Maryland used captan as their fungi- 
cide in 1954. Smoother peaches with 
more color were reported. 

In Santa Cruz county, Calif., 
strawberry plots treated with captan 
five per cent dust at the rate of 35 
pounds per acre gave an 83 per cent 
reduction in rot. 

In the Pacific northwest, good 
control of bulls-eye rot was achieved 
with captan. Apples treated showed 
0.5 per cent rot at the final inspec- 
tion, compared to 12 per cent ordi- 
narily. 

At the University of California, 
captan used as a seed protectant to- 
gether with lindane to control wire- 
worm and seed corn maggot damage 
on Fordhook lima beans was as ef- 
fective as other fungicides under ordi- 
nary conditions and more effective 
under adverse cold and wet weather. 
Tests indicate the captan-treated seed 
may be planted 15 to 30 days earlier 
than is normally considered good 
practice. Farm Management, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, Jan. 1955. 


Seed-Corn Maggot Control 


Emergence counts indicated that 
a fungicide and an insecticide must 
be combined to control both the seed 
corn maggots and seed-decay organ- 
Lindane and 


used with either a fungicide or an 


isms. dieldrin were 


inert carrier to treat seed of green 
pea, spinach, onion, cotton, and nine 
varieties of cucurbits. Tests showed 
these compounds to be equally effec: 
tive in controlling seed-corn maggots 
at the three dosages tested. Lindane 
and thiram combinations give better 
seed protection than other treatments. 
Journal of Economic Entomology, 


Vol. 47, No. 6, pages 1040-1045, 
Fumigant Fertilizer Application 
Cotton growers in Arkansas re- 
port successful application of anhy- 
drous ethylene di- 
bromide to the soil at the same time 


ammonia and 


and from the same rig. The two chem- 
icals are fed from two tractor-mount- 
ed tanks through separate hoses with 
outlets set about two inches apart on 
the chisels. Ammonia is applied uni- 
formly to each field under test, while 
the ethylene dibromide is applied only 
in the areas where wilt has shown 
up in previous seasons. No evidence 
of incompatibility was noted. B. J. 
Thiegs and H. A. Nation, Down to 
Earth, Vol 10, no, 3, Winter 1954. 
. 


Insects Develop Resistance 

Failure of organic insecticides to 
control the cotton leafworm and vari 
ous species of spider mites was noted 
in recent use of these products. Also 
reported were relatively poor effects 
on the boll weevil, bollworm, cotton 
aphid, and several others. 

Results of a screening program 
that 
against cotton insects had progressive- 


showed toxaphene, evaluated 
ly less effect. In toxicity tests conduc- 
ted against the tumid spider mite, 
higher dosages of parathion and sev- 
eral of the other phosphorus com- 
pounds were required than in pre- 
vious years. Cotton aphids offered no 
resistance in successive 
treatments, nor did bollworms and 
boll weevils. Journal of Economic 
Entomology, Vol. 47, No.6, Pages 


981-984 (1954). 
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@ Impressive tests recently run by independent labo- 
ratory show that the new Arkell and Smiths LAMO-PAK 
moisture barrier sheet is up to 50% more effective in 
retaining moisture content—and equally effective with 
hygroscopic products in keeping moisture out! « 

LAMO-PAK has plus values over both a single ply 
and two plies of asphalt laminated paper! 

LAMO-PAK — a newly developed laminate sand- 
wiched between two sheets of lightweight kraft — will 
protect products negatively affected by moisture 
changes. LAMO-PAK has these plus advantages over 
asphalt laminated kraft: 


* economical! 

* less paper stiffness! 

* up to 50% greater moisture protection! 
* easier closure operation! 


A & S — backed by close to a century of manufac- 
turing “know-how” — inspires confidence as it spear- 
heads the search for valuable new packaging mate- 
rials. ARKELL & SMITHS means top-flight designing, 
quality printing, laboratory-controlled production .. . 
gvaranteed every time! 


tograph shows how product pockoged with LAMO- 
Hr ge retains original moisture content and does not 
coke up. Note how coking of product due to enseesive 
moisture-loss one pen packaging with 
erpholt-lominated kroft 


ARKELL and SMITHS 


For additional information on A & $ Lamo-Pak, write to Arkell and Smiths, Packaging Division, Canajoharie, New York 
PLAIN or PRINTED BAGS ENVELOPES WRAPS ROLLS 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Canadian Pest Control Developments 


ECENT Canadian developments 
R in pest control are covered in a 
series of articles appearing in issues 
of Canadian Chemical Processing, 
authored by members of the technical 
committee of the Canadian Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association. In one 
article of the series J. W. Busch re- 
views the background of the insecti- 
cide industry in Canada. 

He points out that just as in 
the U.S., DDT made great headway in 
insect control in Canada in the early 
“40's; followed by methoxychlor, lin- 
dane, and BHC .. . with the accom- 
panying development of fly resistance 
to these pesticides. The Canadians, 
too stressed a program of rotating 
pesticides to avoid building up of 
resistance. Other insecticides added 
in recent years to the line of pesti- 
cides for control of soil insects in- 
clude chlordane, aldrin, dieldrin, hep- 
tachlor and endrin. 

In the field of herbicides, 2,4-D 
followed by 2,4,5-T have been the 
most progressive steps to date in the 
control of weeds. The chemicals are 
used in the ester or amine forms. 

Pre-emergence treatments using 
chemicals such as Alanap for cucurbit 
crops and cloro IPC for strawberries 
and asparagus are another illustration 
of the advance in herbicides. 

Substituted urea chemicals like 
CMU, are valuable as soil sterilants, 
with CMU also being used as a selec- 
tive herbicide on asparagus. 

A group of carbamate chemicals 
—Ferbam, Ziram, Zineb, Nabam and 
Maneb, introduced in the 1930's, still 
are effective in fighting disease in the 
field and orchard. Later developments 
of fungicides include phygon, glyodin 
and captan. 

Mercury compounds are still be- 
ing used in the seed treatment field, 
however products like captan, sper- 
gon, vancide and phygon show prom- 
ise for selected vegetable and field 
crop seeds. 

Developments in the embryonic 
stage are the use of antibiotics and 
systemics. Aureomycin and strepto- 
mycin for fire blight on pears and for 
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cherry leaf spot, are typical new ap- 
plications. 

Maleic hydrazide, a plant re- 
sponse chemical, will prevent sprout- 
ing during storage and has been ef- 
fectively used on potatoes. 

—J. W. Busch, “Recent Developments 
in Pest Control,” Canadian Chem 

Processing, Sept., 1954. 


Pesticide Formulation 

AJOR liquid concentrate form- 
M ulation problems include: sol- 
vent power of solvent used for pesti- 
cide and solubility of pesticide; phyto- 
toxicity; effect of solvent on the chem- 
ical stability of pesticides; emulsify- 
ing agents and emulsion stability; use 
of auxiliary solvents; crystallization 
in storage; and effects of water hard- 
ness, temperatures and dilution rates. 

Problems encountered in formu- 
lating wettable powders are: grinding 
and equipment problems; wetting, 
dispersing and suspension agents; 
flowability; oversize; diluents; particle 
size; stability on storage and of spray 
mixture; settling rate of suspensions; 
and impregnation of liquids. 

Discussion of these problems by 
H. A. Pass and D. A. Pearce, Green 
Cross Products, Montreal, with some 
explanation as to causes provides 
basis for new approach to formulation 
of pesticides. 

It was found desirable to use a 
solvent for DDT which tends to de- 
press the formation of free hydro 
gen chloride, since DDT under some 
conditions can release a small quan- 
tity of hydrogen chloride (when cer’ 
tain chlorinated hydrocarbons, also 
nitrobenzene, are used as solvents), 
which may react with traces of ferric 
oxide in the container to form ferric 
chloride, setting up a chain reaction, 
accelerating DDT decomposition fur- 
ther. 

Other chlorinated insecticides 
such as chlordane, toxaphene and 
technical aldrin are known to exhibit 
hydrogen chloride formation, accord- 
ing to the authors. Especially inter- 
esting is the use of unsaturated ma- 
terials such as epichlorohydrin and 
propylene oxide in small quantities 


as hydrogen chloride acceptors. 
These react with the hydrogen chlo- 
ride released by the pesticide to form 
an addition product and thus stop 
the chain reaction involving ferric 
chloride, before it begins. 

The exact nature of the decom- 
position of malathion in the presence 
of metals and metal salts is not fully 
known. 

Auxiliary solvents used to pre- 
vent separation of emulsifier ingredi- 
ents on storage or to make the emulsi- 
fier soluble in the formulation in- 
clude cellosolves, carbitols and other 
higher alcohols. To lower the freez- 
ing point of a product, the principle 
of mixed melting points is applied, 
the active ingredients themselves func- 
tioning as auxiliary solvents. A recent 
patent covers the mixing of isomeric 
esters of 2,4-D and/or 2,4,5-T to 
depress the freezing point. 

H. A. Pass and D. A. Pearce, “Pesti- 

cides . . . How Formulation Problems 


Are Being Solved,” Canadian Chem. 
Processing, December, 1954. 


$50 Million Spent on Pesticides 
ECENT estimates indicate that 
Canadians lose up to two bil- 
lion dollars annually from weeds, in- 
sects and disease, according to A. W. 
Lougheed, Naugatuck Chemicals, Ont. 

Major losses, he said, are due 
to weeds in crops; insects on livestock; 
diseases of grain and vegetables; in- 
sect and disease attacks on fruit, 
vegetables and grain. 

Canadians spent up to 50 million 
dollars in 1953 on pesticides, equip- 
ment and their application, and 
gained a return of 500 million dol- 
lars in increased food production, ac- 
cording to recent estimates. 

Abnormally high rainfall in 
Western Canada in the summer of 
1954 reduced acreages normally 
treated with 2,4-D by 30-35 per 
cent. 

Because of extremes of climate 
in Canada, basic meterials and the 
formulated materials require special 
study to assure satisfactory perform- 
ance in the field. The use of aromatic 
solvents overcame the problem of 
limited solubility of DDT at low tem- 
peratures. Many materials are pre- 
pared as wettable powders because 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Problems with Versatile, 


Ws 
ie) Trouble-free Emulsifier 
N 1M 
\ ; 
/ 
+ 
ene EMCOL 
a 4 MA, 
YN y 
= AeetH . 
| * H-600 
L AAAs. sf c 
© of , ‘ ba 
Up until now, most herbicides have been difficult to 


emulsify. Yet, the growing market for effective 


weed killers, so necessary in clearing farms, 


grasslands, railroad, highway or power line 


right of ways, and other areas, has intensified 


the search for new and more effective 


herbicide formulations. 


Our customers tell us that Emcol H-600 (alone or 


in combination with other EMCOL emulsifiers) 


has solved their emulsifying troubles. Emcol H-600 


is so versatile it can handle most of the esters 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T in a relatively 


trouble-free fashion. 


Now you can be sure of stability, sure of aging 
qualities, sure that your finished formulations will 


be less expensive (all things considered). 


Another reason why you can call on Emulsol, the 


“good right arm” of the emulsifying field. 


Request the latest technical literature from your 
local Emulsol representative, or write us. 


7° 3 Be Cae ia i Ve ee oa 


EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Reprinted from “Chemical Week’ . 59 EAST MADISON STREET ° Takano 3, ILLINOIS, USA. 7 
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sf: NEW PLANT 
FOR HIGH PRESSURE ACETYLENE DERIVATIVES 


the end of 1955 


if ae ee 


to be on stream 


2-PYRROLIDONE — Polymerizes to high molecular weight, 


Three centers of reactivity. Chemical 


PROPARGYL intermediate for pharmaceuticals, H2C—CHo2 linear, nylon-type, polyamide conden- 

ALCOHOL agricultural chemicals, etc. Corro- HC c=0 sation product. Gives v-aminobutyric 

HC==CCH,0H sion inhibitor and stabilizer for * acid and derivatives, also N-acyl 
halogenated compounds. H lactams. 


paoranev. Three centers of reactivity. Chemi- 
HALIDES cal intermediate for terpenes and 
pharmaceuticals, etc. Agricultural 

HC=CCHAX uses as soil fumigant, etc. 


NON RROLICONE | Powerful organic solvent for pan 
we trile polymers and copolymers, cellu- 

me aA lose triacetate, etc. Selective solvent 
“J ap for acetylene in natural gas. Spinning 

i / agent for polyvinyl chloride solution. 


Reacts as a glycol and di-substituted 


2-BUTYNE-1, 4- acetylene. Chemical intermediate 
BIOL for solvents, plasticizers, plastics, N-VINYL-2- | Will copolymerize with almost all 
Se HOCH,C==CCH,0OH __ etc. Corrosion inhibitor and stabi- PYRROLIDONE vinyl monomers. Permits modification 
~ « lizer for halogenated compounds. H2C—CHe of many properties in existing homo- 
12 HC L=0 | polymers. Gives control of hydro- 
a Reacts as dihydric alcohol. Chemical N | phobic and hydrophilic properties of 


1,4-BUTANE- intermediate for polyesters, poly- CH=CH2 _ products. 


BIOL urethanes, polyamides and cyclic 


HOCH,CH,CH,CH,OH | compounds. For plasticizers, resins, 
fibers, etc. Solvent and humectant. 


POLYVINYL- _ Binder, stabilizer, detoxifier, protec- 
ie | tive colloid, thickener, film former. 


BUTYRO- | Powerful organic solvent for poly- 
LACTONE nal : 

| acrylonitrile, ceilulose acetate, poly- 
H2C—CH2 styrene, etc. Selective solvent for 
H> =0 acetylene in natural gas. Chemical 
intermediate for aliphatic and cyclic 
compounds. 


H2C—CH Physiologically compatible. Wide sol- 
o ¢ . ubility range. For use in pharmaceu- 
Ho. £=0 ticals, cosmetics, foods, detergents, 
ie CH dye stripping, synthetic fiber additive, 
—— " size component, lithography, agricul- 


tural chemicals, etc. 


Until the new plant at Calvert City, Kentucky, is completed, these products are available 
in quantities up to tank cars from the GAF pilot plant and semi-works at Linden, N. 1 


4 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT ~ 
435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14.N.y._ 


fom Research, to Roabity 


For technical information, price schedules 
and samples write to: 
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Why is Rotenone still the preferred insecticide? 


Because it is the time tested, effective insecticide for controlling 
vegetable, truck crop and garden pests without any danger of 
hazardous insecticidal residues. 


Why is Prentiss Rotenone Powder the preferred brand ? 


Because Prentox Cube is the bonus product. Every 5,000 pounds is batch 
blended and analyzed for Rotenone content to guarantee the insecticide 
manufacturers a genuinely standardized Rotenone Powder. 


Use Prentox Cube Powder for your quality insecticide formulations and 
greater profits to you. 


OTHER PRENTISS PEST-TESTED PRODUCTS ARE: 


Rax Powder (5% Warfarin) Pyronyl Concentrates 
for control of rodents Lindane 
a Pyrethrum DDT 
eis. Allethrin Chlordane 
> oe ee we 
PRENTISS DRUG & 


110 William Street 
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ORTHO LINDANE more than meets government standards 


ORTHO Lindane 100 is actually purer than the flowing, easily ground to micro-size. 


minimum government standards —has a minimum 
gamma isomer of 100% ... highest potency .. . 
combines effectiveness with economy. 


Easy to formulate 
ORTHO Lindane is easy to handle and formulate 


as a spray or dust. The crystals are dry and free- 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY- CHEMICAL Corp. 


Portland, Ore. Sacramento, Collif. Orlando, Fla. Linden, N.J. 
Whittier, Calif. Caldwell, idaho Phoenix, Ariz. Medina, N.Y. 
San Jose, Calif. Maryland Heights, Mo. Shreveport,la. Goldsboro, N.C. 
Fresno, Calif. Oklahoma City, Oklo. Maumee, Ohio Paris, France 


ORTHO Lindane may be purchased in prepared 
formulations under the ORTHO brand name of 
ISOTOX. A variety of ISOTOX formulations in 
liquid, wettable and concentrate form is available. 


Call your nearest ORTHO sales office for full 
details and free explanatory literature. 


T.@.°S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ORTHO, ISOTOX 


World leaderin 
‘ scientific pest control | 


Home Office: Richmond, California * 25 Additional Branch Offices 


On all chemicals, read directions and cautions before use. 
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New ARMOUR herbicide emulsifier 
gives stability and flash dispersion for 


as little as 7¢ per gallon of concentrate! 


4 Only 2% of Armour’s new Emulsifier 1917 per weight 

of toxicant is required to formulate the most potent 

Y 7 herbicide emulsions! Current emulsifiers require usages 
d of 5% for even average performance. This means 1917 


cuts emulsifier costs more than half — as low as 7¢ per 
gallon of concentrate! 
Emulsifier 1917 gives superior performance with both 


volatile and low volatile esters of 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T. It 
i gives immediate dispersion, rapid spreading and cover- 
age with minimum run-off and loss. 

Here are the current results of a continuing stability 


test with this product: a 44% emulsifiable concentrate 
of a 2, 4-D ester and kerosene containing 2% of Emulsi- 
fier 1917 has been stored at room temperature for more 
than 1! years with no change! There has been no sep- 
aration of oil, emulsifier or toxicant. Emulsifiability and 
stability are excellent, solution completely clear, and 
there is no corrosion of the container whatever. 

See for yourself how Emulsifier 1917 gives better 
emulsions—and cuts costs. Send the coupon for test 
samples of 1917 today! 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


po-------------------- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Armour Chemical Division 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me: 


[_] Free sample of Emulsifier 1917 and Product Data Bulletin. 
Name Title 


Firm 


Address — 
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SINOX 


dinitro 
weed 


killers! 


Sinox General-Sinox PE-Sinox W:-Sinox 


Dependable SINOX hits the bull's eye every time with extra sales! SINOX 4 special 
formulations one for each type of weed control have earned customer-acceptance 
over the years because they have proved their claims. If you are aiming for increased 
profits, stock up mow! Write for prices, marketing agreement, and other information. 


SINOM—lor safe, selective weed control in onions, flax and grain. 

WEED CONTROL: SINOX W For selective spraving of seedling alfalfa, onions, flax and grain seeded 
to legumes. 

SINOX PE—! or pre-emergence spraying of beans, peas, cora, and potatoes. 

SINOX GENERAL— As a desiccant for Seed Alfalfa, Clovers, Sudan Grass, Milo, Flax. 

Pre-harvest Also used as a chemical weed mower in orchards, vineyards, ditches, etc. 

Potato Vine Killing. 


Selective 


Pre emergence 


OTHER STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
HERBICIDES Stantox “LV-45" Low Volatile 2,4,5-T Ester Elgetol “318” 


Stantox “64” 2.4-D Amine Salt Stantex “Sodium TCA” (90%) 

Stantex “P-44" 2.4-D Easter Stantox MCP - Stantox IPC INSECTICIDES 
Stantox Chiore IPC Stanphos 50 

STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS Toxaphene Emulsion 

Stantex “P-70" Low Volatile, 2.4-D Ester DDT Emulsion 

Stantex “T-45° 2.4,5-T Ester DORMANT FRUIT SPRAYS Parathion Emulsion 

Stantox Brush Killer Low Volatile Esters of Elgetol Parathion Wettable Powder 


2.4-D and 2.4.5-T Elgetol “30” Stanicide and others 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


1301 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. « 429 Forum Building, Sacramento, Calif. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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V-C, Diamond Form New Co. 

Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, and Diamond Al- 
kali Co., Cleveland, have announced 
formation of a new corporation to 
take over manufacture and market- 
ing of “Black Leaf” brand agricul- 
tural chemicals and pest control prod- 
ucts. 

The new firm will be known as 
Diamond Black Leaf Co. It will be 
managed by Diamond Alkali, who 
will hold the major interest in the new 
firm, with Virginia-Carolina holding 
a minority interest. Under the agree- 
ment, Diamond Alkali will acquire 
Virgina-Carolina’s interest in the 
company over the next five years. 

Loren P. Scoville, general man- 
ager of Diamond's chlorinated prod- 
uct division, has been named presi- 
dent of the new company. Dr. Bruce 
D. Gleissner, assistant general man- 
ager of Diamond's chlorinated prod- 
uct division will be vice president of 
Diamond Black Leaf Co. They will 
also continue in their present posi- 
tion with Diamond Alkali Co. 

John W. Kennady will be general 
manager of Diamond Black Leaf Co. 


Mass. Firm Appoints Prigmere 

W. H. Prigmore, who has been 
in charge of purchasing and produc- 
tion for the spray-dust service of 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
Inc., West Springfield, Mass., re- 
cently was named director of pur- 
chasing and production for the entire 


organization. Philip S. Catin, who 


has been associated with Mr. Prig- 
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more will be in charge of purchasing 
for the spray-dust division 
7 


Nitrogen Group to Hold Conf. 

The first annual meeting of the 
Nitrogen Solutions Association, to be 
held March 14-15, Omaha, Neb., at 
the Paxton Hotel will be devoted to 
all phases of nitrogen solutions, equip- 
ment for storing and handling solu- 
tions and analyses of the 1955 out- 
look for nitrogen in agriculture. 

. 


Borax Names Dibbie 

W. J. Dibble has been appointed 
general sales manager, Western Di- 
vision of Pacific Coast Borax Co., Di- 
vision of Borax Consolidated. In his 
new position Mr. Dibble will be re- 
sponsible for industrial sales in the 
western states and have the over-all 
direction of the agricultural sales di- 
vision. It was also announced that 
E. M. Kitchen has been appointed 
industrial sales manager of the west- 
ern division. 

. 


Rohm & Haas Files Charges 

A patent infringement suit was 
filed on February 16 by Rohm & Haas 
Co. against Roberts Chemicals, Inc., 
Nitro, W. Va. The suit, charges in- 
fringement of U. S. Reissue Patent 
23,742 under which the Rohm & Haas 
Co. sells its “Dithane™ brand-fungi- 
cides. 

This action follows the filing by 
Rohm & Haas several months ago of 
2a infringement suit on the same 
patent against E-Z Flo Chemical Co., 
Lansing, Mich. and its afhliate, Dia- 
mond Fertilizer Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Stauffer Advances Loring 

Charles Loring has been appoint 
ed eastern district sales manager ot 
the industrial chemical division ot 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York. 
During his ten years with Stauffer, 
Mr. Loring has been in domestic and 
export sales and has been a product 
sales manager of the industrial chemi 
cals division. He will be in charge of 
sales of industrial chemicals in the 
New England, Central, and South- 
eastern states. 

7 
NFU Plans Fert. Program 

Establishment of a nation-wide 
system of formulating-mixing plants 
for the manufacture of fertilizer is 
part of a $25 million, ten-year ex- 
pansion program contemplated by the 
National Farmers Union. The pro- 
gram was announced by NFU presi- 
dent James G. Patton at the annual 
convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Farmers Union held recently in Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Plans for processing plants for 
potash, phosphate and nitrogen are 
also underway. The organization 
has 14,000 acres under lease in New 
Mexico, which will be in the commer 
cial production of potash by 1956. 


Cherry Heads Colo. Ag Group 

W. E. Cherry, Rohm © Haas 
Co. was elected president of the Colo 
rado Agricultural Chemicals Assn. at 
its 4th annual meeting late in January 
in Denver, Colo. R. Farr, Greeley, 
Colo. was elected vice president and 
QO. Schall, Monte Vista, Colo. was 


elected secretary-treasurer. 
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Conn. Fruit Growers Meet 


Connecticut fruit growers dis 
cussed pest control problems and mar- 
keting at their annual meeting, held 
Feb. 24 at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Ha- 
ven, Feature of the pest control ses- 
sion was a panel discussion of insect- 
icides and fungicides, led by Dr. Phi- 
lip Garman, station entomologist. Al- 
so included was a review of the 1955 
spray program by William Tunis, ex 
tension entomologist at the University 
of Connecticut. 

oo 


Potomac Division, APS, Meets 
A symposium on “Fungicides 
Past, Present and Future” was pre 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Potomac Division of the American 
Phytopathological Society, Beltsville, 
Md., March 3-4. Dr. J. W. Heuber- 
ger was moderator 
Highlight of the program was a 
talk by Lea S. Hitchner, executive 
secretary of the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association. Mr 
Hitchner reported on “Legal and 
Moral Aspects Encountered in the Use 
of Pesticides,” with emphasis on the 
implications of the recently passed 
Miller amendment. 
* 


Pesticide Dealers Meet 


A series of district meetings on 
the use of insecticides and insect con 
trol is being sponsored by the state of 
Louisiana extension service. Meetings 
have been held at Shreveport, Feb 
8: Alexandria, Feb. 9; New Orleans 
Feb. 23; and Hammond, Feb. 24, all 
in Louisiana. The final meeting for 
the current series is scheduled for 
March 15 at Opalousas, La 

The purpose of the meetings 1s 
to present dealers with information 
that will be of help to them in the 
marketing of pesticide products 
Topics cover pesticide recommenda 
tions, sales techniques, tolerances and 
the state services for farmers and 
dealers 

Feature event at both the Shreve 
port and Alexandria meetings was a 
panel of industry representatives dis 
cussing “How the Companies Can 
Help the Retailers.” Panel members 
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were Dr. C. C. Doane, Shell Chem 
ical Co., leader; Charles King, Geig ° 
Agricultural Chemical Co.; W. B. 
Parker, Chipman Chemical Co.; and 
Leonard Edwards, Hercules Powder 
Co. 
o 

Intl. Min. Expands 

A $42,000,000 expansion and 
modernization program was completed 
recently by the Potash Division of 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., at its Niagara Falls, New 
York, plant 

The program, which was begun 
two years ago, has increased the ca 
pacity of the basic chlorine caustic 
potash plant by 25 per cent and has 
doubled the capacity to produce |i 
quid caustic potash and potassium 
carbonate. The plant also has a new 
unit which produces 60 tons per day 
of 20° be hydrochloric acid 

e 


Standard To Have NH,, Plant 


Anhydrous ammonia and am 
monium nitrate solutions will be 
produced by Calumet Nitrogen Prod 
ucts Co. at Hammond, Ind. upon 
completion of a new plant in mid 
1956. Calumet Nitrogen is a sub 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. of Indi 
ana and Sinclair Oil Corp. The am 
monia will be manufactured from by 
products of their nearby refineries 
Construction will start early this 
spring. 

. 
Am. Cyanamid Appoints Hunt 

Ernest K. Hunt has been named 
public relations manager of American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. Mr. Hunt 
has been with Cyanamid for 11 years, 
serving as advertising manager and 
manager of the Household Products 
Dept. of the Calco Chemicals Divi 
sion. Before joining Cyanamid, he was 
with International Paper Company's 
Veldown Co 

. 


CiL Opens Chem. Center 

Anhydrous ammonia, calcium 
for plant refrigeration, end other in- 
dustrial chemicals will be handled 
at a distributing center recently estab- 
lished in Regina, Saskatchewan, Can 
ada, by Canadian Industries (1954), 
Ltd. 


Kever Joins Hayes-Sammons 


The Hayes-Sammons Co., Mission 
Texas, has announced the appointment 
of J. Warren Kever to its managerial staff 
Mr. Kever has 
worked two years 
with the California 
Agricultural Ex- 
ment station and 
has spent the last 
three years with a 
California fertilizer 
company, special- 
izing in the manu- 
facture and distri- 
bution of liquid fertilizers 


High N Production at CCA Plant 


A cooperative nitrogen fertilizer 


plant at Lawrence, Kan., reports pro 
duction of 3,500 tons of ammonium 
nitrate during January. J. W. Wads- 
worth, superintendent, announces that 
production should reach the estimated 
capacity of 7,500 tons in March. The 
anhydrous ammonia figure for Jan- 
uary was 2,400 tons against an esti- 
mated capacity of 5,250 tons. The 
plant was opened in September, 1954 
° 


Federal Names Courtenay 

Frederic H. Courtenay was re- 
cently elected secretary of Federal 
Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky. After 
joining Federal in 1950, Mr. Court- 
enay worked in the production and 
sales departments at three of the com- 
pany’s plants. He is a native of Louis 
ville and graduate of Harvard. 

The company has announced also 
the appointments of Clark L. Kelly, 
Jr. as assistant treasurer and Wood 
ford N. England as advertising man 
ager. 

+. 


CCA Expands Fert. Staff 

Warren E. Dewlen, special fert: 
lizer fieldman for the Cooperative 
Consumer Association in the Kansas 
Oklahoma area, has been placed in 
charge of all CCA ammonium nitrate 
distribution. His former position has 
been taken over by Paul Boulware, 
who is new to the organization. An 
other new man with the CCA is 
Wallace DeLong, formerly an agri 
culture instructor. He will be field 
representative for the area served by 
the fertilizer plant at Eagle Grove, 
Kansas. 
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Allstetter Addresses Farmers 

Americans need have no fear of 
food shortages in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, W. R. Allstetter, vice president 
of The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, told farm audiences in Tennessee 
early last month. 

Mr. Allstetter was one of the 
principal speakers at regional meet- 
ings of fertilizer and seed dealers and 
professional agricultural workers 
sponsored by the University of Ten 
nessee. Meetings were held in Nash- 
ville February 8, Jackson February 9, 
and Knoxville February 11. 

Attacking those who fear that 
the nation’s farm plant will not be 
able to keep pace with the increasing 
population, Allstetter stated: “I have 
no doubt of the capacity of American 
agriculture to produce enough food 
for us, our children, and our chil 
dren’s children.” 

Mr. Allstetter quoted 


studies conducted by the University 


from 


farmers, by using recommended addi- 
tional amounts of fertilizer along with 
a moderate improvement in general 
farming practices, could “rather eas 
ily” meet a 50 per cent increase in 
the demand for the agricultural prod- 
ucts they grow. 

“With more research and educa- 
tion, with better land use, this 50 
per cent increase will look very mod- 
est long before our population in- 
creases by 50 per cent,” he stated. 
He also cautioned farmers that, for 
this reason, they cannot depend on 
population increases to solve auto 
matically their surplus problems. 

Mr. Allstetter presented figures 
to show that at recommended rates 
of fertilizer, profit per bale of cotton 
produced in Tennessee could be in- 
creased on the average by 165 per 
cent, as the result of a 47 per cent 
increase in yields. Consequently, 
farmers could realize as 
39 bales of cotton 
acres as they pres- 
ently realize from 68 bales of cotton 
grown on 100 acres, he explained. 
this 39 
and 


Tennessee 
much profit from 
grown on only 39 


between 
cotton 


“Somewhere 
acres of high yielding 
100 acres of cotton at average yields, 


market demand and 


we can meet 
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raise farm income at the same time,” 
he pointed out. Similar figures were 
presented for corn, wheat and to- 
bacco showing that in each case total 
production could be reduced substan- 
tially without lowering farm income. 


Meeting Calendar 


March 7-9 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Spring 
Meeting. Chase & Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 8-9 — Western Cotton Pro- 
duction Conference, Hotel West- 
ward Ho, Phoenix, Ariz. 

March 14-15—National Nitrogen 
Solutions Assn. First meeting. 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

March 15—Insecticide Clinic, spon- 
sored by Extension Service, 
Louisiana State University and 
Mechanical College, Opelousas, 
La. 

March 22-24—National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, Dashler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 

March 24-25 — N. Central States 
Branch, E.S.A., East Lansing, Mich. 

March 29-April 7—American Chem- 
ical Society, national meeting. 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

April 26 — Spring Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Soil Im- 
provement Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Association, Cam- 
pus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, Calif. 

May  15-17—Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Assn,, 
Hotel, New York 

May 19 — Fertilizer Section, 25th 
Annual North Carolina Safety 
Conference, Winston Salem, N. C. 

June 3 — Fertilizer Section, Virginia 
State Safety Association, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

June 12-15 — National Plant Food 
Institute Convention (joint meet- 
ing of APFC and NFA), The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Spr- 
ings, West Va. 

June 28-30 — Regional Fertilizer 
Conference, Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Association, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 

June, 3rd wk.—Pacific Slope Branch. 
E.S.A.,, Mission Inn, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Sept. 7-9—National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assoc., Annual meet- 
ing. Spring Lake, N. J. 

Nov. 7-8—California Fertilizer 
Assoc., 32nd annual meeting. 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2 — Entomological 
Society of America, Annual Meet- 
ing. Netherlands Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. 


Specialties 
Statler 


Durham Chem. Has New V. P. 

Earle Stevens has been made 
vice-president and general manager 
of Durham Chemical Co., Los An- 
geles, effective Feb. 14. He has been 
with Durham since 1946, 

Recently announced additions to 
staff Fred DeGraw, 
who has been cover the 
Southern California sales territory, 
and O. T. Cofhin, who will serve as 
chief consultant for field crops in the 
Southern California area. Mr. Cof- 
fin will also continue as head of the 
research and entomological depart- 


Durham's are 


hired to 


ment. 
s 


Three Appointed at DuPont 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., recently add- 
ed Bernard A. McCabe, Clinton B 
Jr. and Gordon P. Robin 


chemicals sales 


Harris, 
son to its garden 
force. McCabe transferred from the 
company’s fabrics and finishes depart- 
ment to cover the northern New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania 
territory of the garden section of the 
Grasselli Chemicals department. Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Robinson are new to 
the firm. Mr. Harris was assigned to 
the greater Cleveland area and the 
Lake Shore section of western New 
York. Missouri, eastern Kansas and 


southern Illinois will be handled by 
Mr. Robinson. 


northeastern 


S. C. Fertilizer Meeting 

The annual South Carolina ferti- 
lizer meeting will be held at the Sand- 
hill Experiment Station, Branch of 
Clemson Agricultural College, Col- 
umbia, South Carolina on June 2, 
1955. Fertilizer manufacturers, deal- 
ers, salesmen, and other interested ag- 
ricultural workers are expected to at- 
tend. The morning will be devoted 
to touring the experiment station on 
trucks. During the afternoon, the 
group will be shown through the new 
animal diagnostic laboratory which is 
operated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Branch and the Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Livestock Sanitary 
Department. This laboratory is loca- 
ted at the Sandhill Experiment Sta- 


tion. 
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COKE OVENS 


is your Basic Source of 
Quality-Controlled BRUSH KILLERS 


If you want to ~_ your brush killer sales a big boost this year, sell 
field-tested Pittsburgh Brush Killers. For this complete family of safer, 
low-volatile brush killers is made by a basic producer—quwality-controlled 
from coal to packaged product. That's your assurance of product quality 
that builds good will, repeat orders and increased profits. And attractive 
packaging, plus a complete advertising program, back you every step 
of the way. 

There's a Pittsburgh Brush Killer for every brush control job, from 
tough range land clearance to ordinary fence row brush removal. 

Why not enjoy the increased sales and profits these Pittsburgh benefits 
offer you. Write today for further details on Pittsburgh's complete family 
of low-volatile, field-tested brush killers! 


Standard for Quality 
For immediate information about Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, write or call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical office at: 
Atlanta + Los Angeles + Chicago + Dallas 
Memphis + Minneapolis + New York + San Francisco 
St. Levis + Walla Walla + Omaha + Denver 


COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © FINE CHEMICALS * PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE * CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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Midwest Soil Improvement Conf. Feb. 17-18 


By H. H. Slawson 


ERTILIZER industry represen- 

tatives and college agronomists 
trom 13 midwestern states reviewed 
current problems together at the 26th 
annual meeting of the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, Feb. 17 
and 18. Results frem new projects 
at the colleges on use of fertilizers, 
and a discussion of factors for in- 
creasing efficiency in crop production 
were presented at the 2-day session. 

Outstanding interest was taken 
in the talk by Russell Coleman, presi- 
dent of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation on how to reduce crop sur- 
pluses by using more fertilizer, a 
theme with which readers of this 
magazine are already familiar. 

In substance, Mr. 
argued that if farmers would follow 
the fertilizer use recommendations of 


Coleman 


their state agricultural colleges, they 
could comply with acreage reduction 
requirements of the USDA and still 
more money. 
The basic problem, Mr. Cole- 
man said, is not how to adjust pro- 
duction to demand, but how te do it 
without reducing net farm income. 
If commercial fertilizers are properly 
used, along with other improved 
practices, he asserted, both problems 
can be solved. The idea, it was sug- 
gested might be of interest to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Taking the nation’s 
crop, wheat, as an example, Mr. Cole- 
man advised that total midwestern 
production could be reduced 20 per- 
cent—from the current production of 
557 million bushels to 443 million 
without reducing the wheat farmer's 
net income. This, he said, could be 
increasing use of 


make 


problem 


accomplished by 
plant food from the current average 
of 26 pounds per acre to the recom- 
mended 86 Ibs. Wheat yield per acre 
would be increased from the present 
average of 18 bushels to 30 bushels. 
Instead of making 40 cents per bushel 
net profit, farmers would actually 
realize 52 cents and total profit from 
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the reduced production would be “as 
great as currently realized,” Mr. Cole 
man said, 

In an exploration of “Yield Po- 
tentials of Corn Belt Crops” Dr. M. 
B. Russell, Univ. of Illinois, pointed 
out that farmers 100- 
bushels per acre corn crops. “Why 
don’t all of them do it?” he asked. 


some raise 


The lack of plant nutrients is not 
the sole factor contributing to the 
variations in yield, he contended 
Others are such things as volume and 
distribution of rainfall, crop rotations, 
disease, etc. But analysis of 800 re- 
ports received by the college in a 
Farm Bureau-Farm Management ex 
tension project, he said, showed that 
only about 50 per cent of the varia 
tions could be attributed to ten speci 
fied limiting factors. 

Figuring what might be the yield 
if these ten factors were controlled b: 
reasonably high management prac- 
tices, he estimated that Illinois yield 
might be 90 bushels, and that the 
potential of a large part of Illinois 
might be at least 75 bushels instead 
of the present 50 bu. per acre aver- 
age. Some farmers, he declared, should 
be cribbing 115 to 125 bushels per 
acre every year, if good management 
practices were followed. 

“To the extent that the farmer 
understands the variables, and uses 
that knowledge, Dr. Russell declared, 
“only in that proportion will we move 
to the point of reasonable expecta- 
tions.” 

Fertilizer manufacturers share 
with the colleges the responsibility for 
helping the farmers to move to this 
full potential level, he asserted. He 
recommended an intensified coopera- 
tive educational program to familiar- 
ize the farmers with the possibilities 
for improving yields through a fuller 
understanding of how to control the 
limiting factors. 

Poor nutrition is often the cause 
of alfalfa crop failure, Prof. O. J. 
Attoe, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, 
paper on “How 


maintained, in a 


Long Will Alfalfa Stands Last?” He 
told of a Wisconsin soil building pro 
gram through which land once thought 
too poor to produce alfalfa is now 
producing money making hay crops 
for the seventh year in a row. Alfalfa 
yields up to 4 tons per acre have been 
harvested on land built up by good 
soil building practices, which includ 
ed lime and high potash fertilizer and, 
for every dollar invested in fertilizer, 
returns have been $4 to $5, he said 
“From all indications,” Dr. Rus: 
“the alfalfa 


remain productive for 


sell added, fertilized 
stands will 
some time to come by top dressing 
with a high potash fertilizer, such as 
0-10-30." 

The old problem of when to ap 
ply fertilizer was settled in Minnesota 
with the conclusion that application 
in the fall gives just as good results 
as spring application, Dr. J. M. Mac- 
Minnesota, St 
Paul, reported. Some advocates of fall 
added, usually sug 


Gregor, Univ. of 
fertilization, he 
gest use of a starter fertilizer at corn 
planting time in the spring. 

“There is no conclusive proof, 
“Dr. MacGregor said, “that late fall 
application of nitrate nitrogen to typi 
cal corn belt soils will result in serious 
loss over winter.” 

As to placement of fertilizer for 
corn, he said it is not as important 
as sometimes considered, provided the 
fertilizer is not in direct contact with 
the seeds. 

Prof. John R. Webb, Iowa State 
College, Ames, in a paper on “Signi 
ficance of Water Solubility in Phos 
phate Fertilizer,” stated that fertilizers 
with high water soluble phosphates 
will give more bushels of corn and 
oats per acre, than those with low 
water solubility, when the fertilizer is 
used in the hill for corn and in the 
row for oats. If broadcast and plowed 
under or disced, he said, the advan- 
tage of high water solubility disap- 
pears almost entirely, there being al- 
most no difference in yields. 

Phosphates high in water solu- 
bility, used in the row, increased corn 
yield nearly three times greater that 
when solubility was lowest. When 
high water soluble phosphate was 
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Now the famous Sturtevant Whirl- 
wind Air Separator, so widely used 
throughout industry for fast recov- 
ery of fines, has been specially de- 
signed to “pick-off” classified ma- 
terials such as pigments, limestone 
fillers, plastics, oyster shells, etc., in 


micron sizes. 


These highly efficient air separa- 
tors select a continuously uniform 
product of desired fineness. Used in 
a closed circuit with grinding mills, 
they increase production, cut power 
costs. 

Large feed opening, rugged con- 
struction, ease of adjustment, low 
power consumption assure economy 


of operation and minimum upkeep. 
Write for further information. 


STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 
123 CLAYTON STREET 
BOSTON 22, MASS. 


Designers ond Monvfacturers of: 
CRUSHERS « GRINDERS + SEPARATORS 
CONVEYORS « MECHANICAL DENS and 
EXCAVATORS « ELEVATORS «© MIXERS 
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OTHER STURTEVANT EQUIPMENT 


v 
MICRONIZER GRINDING MACHINE 
A fluid jet grinding machine, the Scurte- 
vant Micronizer speeds reduction of ma- 
terials to low micron sizes. These jet 
mills are especially applicable in fields 
where a particle size in microns is 
desired. 
Sturtevant Micronizer grinding ma- 
chines are available in many sizes 
and capacities. 
PERT we J 


CRUSHING ROLLS 


For granulation, coarse or fine, hard or 
soft materials. Automatic adjustments. 
Crushing shocks balanced. For dry or 
wet reduction. Sizes 8 x $ to 38 x 20. The 
standard for abrasives. 
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RING-ROLL MILLS 


For medium and fine reduction (10 to 
200 mesh), hard or soft materials. Very 
durable, small power. Operate in closed 
circu with Screen or Air Separator. 
Open door accessibility. Many sizes. 
No scrapers, plows, pushers, or shields. 


Four-way mixing action assures a 
thoroughly blended product. Open- 
door accessibility permits easy cleaning. 
Available in many mixing capacities for 
\4-ton per hour and up. 
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Build Ammonia Plant in Minn. 


Construction of a $15 million 
ammonia plant is expected to com: 
mence shortly on a 250 acre site 
close to St. Paul, Minn. It will be 
built by St. Paul Ammonia Products, 
Inc., a firm recently organized by a 
group of Canadian investors. The site 
is adjacent to a $25 million petroleum 
plant being built by Great Northern 
Oil Refinery Corp. 

o 
Frontier Chem. Ist Anniversary 

Frontier Chemical Co., Wichita, 
completed its first 
year of operations in the agricultural 
chemical field. Its new and modern 
plant for production of technical ben- 
zene hexachloride ran at capacity 
throughout 1954. Changes made in 
process are reported to have resulted 
in a definitely improved product as 
compared with that produced by the 
predecessor company, Tennessee-Fron- 


Kansas, reecntly 


7 


tier Corp. Special claims are made for 
superior qualities of product grind- 
ability, gamma content, service on de- 
liveries, etc. 

At the year end, Frontier con- 
cluded a merger with Union Chemical 
and Materials Corp., which will lend 
additional financial strength to the 
Frontier set-up, and in all probability 
lead to additional ventures in the ag- 
ricultural chemical field. 

. 
Brea Names Mexico Firm 

Brea Chemical Co. recently dis- 
closed that Quimica Agricola del 
Pacifico, Mexicali, Mexico, a subsi- 
diary of Durham Chemical Co., Los 
Angeles, has been selected to handle 
distribution of Brea fertilizers in Baja, 
California. 

7 
Advise Location for NH, Prod. 

Anhydrous ammonia could be 
produced economically in the Lower 
Wabash River Valley in southwest- 
ern Indiana and southeastern Illinois, 
by utilization of surplus natural gas, 
which is available to the area in sum- 
mer, according to a report published 
by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road, Chicago. 

The 460 page report mentions 
that Tennessee phosphate rock al- 
ready is produced in the area in con- 
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siderable quantity, but that this pro- 
duction does not satisfy local fertilizer 
requirements because of the lack of 
nitrogen ingredients. 


+ 

Douglas Appoints Kirk 
The appointment of Joseph L. Kirk, 
former vice president of Carman & Co., 
to the newly created post of director 
of sales and ad- . 
vertising for the a 
Douglas Chemical 
Co., was announc 
ed by W. C. Mc- 
Caslin, executive 
vice president 

Douglas Chemi- 
cal Co., manufac- 
turers of fumi- 
gants, insecticides 
and agricultural chemicals, has execu- 
tive headquarter offices in North Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


° 
Bemis Mgr. to Retire 
F. W. Copley, manager of the 
Buffalo plant and sales divisions of 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., has announced 
plans to retire March 31st. He will 
be succeeded by A. S. Roper, who is 


now assistant manager. 


Grace to Assist N Research 

A grant-inaid program for re- 
search in nitrogen plant foods and 
animal 
month by Grace Chemical Co., New 
York. The program will support both 
fundamental and applied research in 


feeds was announced last 


two major fields: nitrogen nutrition of 
ruminant animals and soil reactions 
and crop use of nitrogen fertilizers. 
For the current academic year Grace 
has allocated a total of $20,000 to the 
research funds of seven land grant 
colleges and experiment stations. 


Int'l. Min. to Mine in Canada 

International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Carlsbad, N. M., has been 
granted six potash withdrawal areas 
in Saskatchewan, Canada. This brings 
to three the number of Carlsbad com- 
panies acquiring potash rights in Sas- 
katchewan, Others are Potash Co. of 
America and Duval Sulphur & Pot- 
ash Co. 


Chemicals In Foods Discussed 

One of the most urgent needs 
of the veterinarian is for a spray 
which can be used around barnyards 
to kill the larvae and eggs of the 
multitudes of parasitic organisms af- 
flicting farm animals. Speaking in 
Chicago, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Dr. Roger P. Link of the 
department of veterinary medicine, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Il, offered 
this suggestion to chemical manu- 
facturers gathered for the joint meet- 
ing of the Commercial Chemical De- 
velopment Association and the Chemi- 
cal Market Research Association held 
late in January. 

Members of the two organiza- 
tions sponsoring the joint conference 
are professionally engaged in the com- 
mercial introduction of new chemicals 
and development of new uses for old 
chemicals. Deliberations on the pro- 
gram centered on the theme “Chemi- 
cals in Foods and Feeds.” Not much 
was said about chemicals used by 
agriculture in producing the crops 
for the food processors. 

Dow Chemical Co's market re- 
search manager, Parker Frisselle, did, 
however, pay brief attention to the 
part played by agricultural chemicals 


in a paper on “Chemicals in Packag- 
ing and Preservation of Foods. 

The subject, he said, embraces a 
very large field and he went on to 
list a few, such as chemical fertilizers, 
insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, 
hormones, soil fumigants, seed pro- 
tectants, veterinary chemicals, rodent- 
icides, cleaning and sanitizing agents, 
water treatment chemicals, and so, 
on, right “silver iodide 
which preserves food by causing rain 
to fall on dry areas.” Most of his 
ensuing remarks dealt with food ad- 
ditives and fumigants used on pack- 
aged foods. 

From Lawrence Coleman, head 
of the legal department of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., came a sug: 
gestion that Congress should enact 
a law which would fix tolerance 
levels for food additives, to insure 
their safe use. Such a measure, he 
said, would be similar in intent to 
the recently enacted Miller Pesticide 
bill in which, he pointed out, Con- 
gress gave “philosophical” recognition 
to the fact that while pesticides, as 
such, are poisons, they can be used 
on raw agricultural products, pro- 
vided they do not exceed a safe 
tolerable amount. 
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GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM 


. . . OF Cotton, as it is known to most of us, is one of the oldest and 
most beneficial crops known to man, Today with the scientific appli- 
cation of modern commercial fertilizers, cotton yield per acre is 
greater than ever before. 

Potash, an important component of these fertilizers, enriches the soil, 
improves crop quality, builds resistance to disease and increases 
product yield. United States Potash Company high-grade muriate of 
potash has the highest K2O content, and is free-flowing and non-caking 
— important advantages in the production of fertilizers that make 
today's cotton the finest ever grown. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Canners to Discuss Pesticide Problems 


PECIAL 

tolerances were an important fea- 

ture of the program for the 48th an- 

nual convention of the National Can- 

ners Association, held in Chicago, IIl., 
February 18 and 19. 


sessions on pesticide 


A session on pesticide tolerances 
included a panel discussion on fac- 
tory quality control aspects of pesti- 
cide residues, with D. W. Leepers, 
H. J. Heinz Co., as moderator. The 
panel dealt with detection of resi- 
dues by biological assay techniques, 
with the following panel members 
participating: “Purification of Plant 
Material and Separation of Insecti- 
cides for Bioassay” by W. M. Hos- 
kins, Dept. of Entomology and Para- 
sitology, University of California; 
“Development of a Simplified Bioas- 
say Procedure for Determining In- 
secticide Residues in Raw and Can- 
ned Products” by F. C. Lamb, N. C. 
A. Western Branch Laboratory; 
“Residue Determinations Using Lang 
Bioassay Method and Hoskins Purifi- 
cation Procedure” by C. J. Tressler 
and T. H. Jenkins, N.C.A. Wash- 
ington Research Laboratory; and “De- 
termination of Residues on Crops 
Using Drosophila for Bioassay” by J. 
E. Dewey, Dept. of Entomology, Cor- 
nell University. 

The second part of the panel in- 
cluded a report by Elly Hinreiner, 
University of Calif., on “Effect of 
Applied Pesticides on Flavor Changes 
in Canned Foods.” 


Highlight of the agricultural 
management meeting was a round ta- 
ble discussion of “The Value, from 
a Company Standpoint, of a Soil 
Testing Program, and Field Demon- 
stration in Securing Higher Quality 
Canning Crops.” 

The session on pesticides and 
pesticide tolerances opened with an 
address by Dr. Charles E. Palm, head 
of the Department of Entomology of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., en- 
titled “How Pesticide Tolerances May 
Affect The Procurement of Raw 
Products.” He voiced the hope that 
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final tolerances under the Miller Bill, 
or exemption from tolerances, may 
be announced within the next few 
weeks, Unless an extension beyond 
July 22, 1955, (one year following 
signing of the Miller Bill) is granted 
by the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
growers, agricultural processors and 
the pesticide industry will become 
subject to the new regulations in mid- 
season, 1955, 

The pesticide industry, the grow- 
er and the food processor should 
all benefit from the new legislation, 
Dr. Palm observed. The manufac- 
turer of pesticidal chemicals will 
know the definite procedure to follow 
in obtaining label acceptance for his 
products, the grower will know how 
to appraise the safety of his spray 
program in terms of safe residue levels 
at harvest, and the processor will be 
assured of a dependable supply of 
high-quality uncontaminated foods for 
canning. 

Beyond the protection accorded by 
the new regulations, however, Dr. 
Palm suggested that processors con- 
tracting with growers for their crop 
should work out a definite under- 
standing with them as to what spray 
programs are to be followed, and 
should have clearly understood what 
limitations the packer may find it 
necessary to place upon specific pesti- 
cides. The grower and the processor, 
he counseled, should be in agreement 
ahead of the season on the spray pro- 
gram, and any changes in policy dur- 
ing the season should be discussed be- 
fore there are any changes in the 
spray schedule. 

“It then becomes the responsibil- 
ity of the grower to do his job well. 
Almost without saying, it is evident 
that correct timing of applications is 
essential to good pest control. 

Proper dosage per acre is like- 
wise important for the same purpose 
and for assuring safe residue level at 
harvest. The grower, who ignores the 
warnings on dosage, interval between 
the last application and harvest, or 


who leaves applications of pesticides 
to hired help that will not assume the 
proper responsibility, has no one to 
blame but himself if he cannot mar- 
ket his crop. By the same token, the 
extension or research worker, the sales 
representative, or other advisor on 
selection of pesticides for the grow- 
ers’ program, must not go beyond the 
established procedure in advising 
farmers to use pesticides on crops for 
which tolerances have not been estab- 
lished, or label acceptance has not 
been granted. To do so only invites 
mis-use and possible seizure of the 
crop. We have had a few examples of 
mis-use of effective pesticides, and al- 
though good pest control was ob- 
tained, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration was forced to take action 
against the crop. Who loses in such 
instances?—the grower, the proces: 
sor and ultimately the consumer. It is 
a needless waste, because the grower 
should be certain before using any 
pesticide, that it has approval for his 
particular use. 

“Then there is the example of 
the occasional farmer who says in ef- 
fect, “I don't pay too much attention 
to all of those rules and regulations— 
what I want is control—I'll sell my 
crop all right.” From here on out, such 
a farmer is constantly open to trouble. 
Or there is the farmer who decides 
that he had better make a later ap- 
plication to be certain that the crop 
is free from pests at harvest, and over- 
looks the danger of excessive residue. 
Human nature will not change because 
of the Miller Bill, but for those who 
continue to disregard proper proced- 
ures in pest control, there can be little 
sympathy if their crops are seized at 
harvest and not permitted to move in 
channels of commerce. 

“Responsibility for pest control 
rests squarely with the manufacturer, 
the agencies of government that deal 
with label acceptance of pesticides, 
and those that make recommenda- 
tions for their use to farmers. It rests 
also with those coordinating an ac- 
ceptance program between the proces- 
sor and his contracted growers and, 
last but not least, with the farmer 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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USS Ammonium 


SULPHATER 


This year there will be heavier-than-usual demand 
for NITROGEN for early spring application 


HERE'S WHY: 


on pastures . . . Agronomists now agree that early 
spring application of nitrogen means grazing can 
begin about 10 days earlier, giving extra grazing 
time. In addition, remarkable vield increases result 
when sufficient nitrogen is used—with more protein 
per acre 

on wheet.... Yields are boosted from 6 to 10 
bushels per acre with early spring top dressings of 
nitrogen. 

on corn... Since corn requires 2 to 3 pounds of 
actual nitrogen per bushel, supplemental nitrogen 
is essential for profitable yields. Broadcast and plow 
down with USS Ammonium Sulphate is the best 
way to get that nitrogen deep into the root zone 
where it will do the most good. Nitrogen strengthens 
plants for maximum dry-weather stamina. 


An important feature of the present widespread 
nitrogen promotion is earlier application. That 
means that all your dealers must be well stocked as 
soon as possible. 

But don't forget that late winter or early spring 
high-nitrogen top dressing or broadcast and plow 
down calls for nitrogen in the non-leaching Am- 
monia form. So to give your customers top nitrogen 
value, sell them USS Ammonium Sulphate—both 
in your mixed fertilizers and for direct application. 

USS Ammonium Sulphate is an easy mixer. It 
is carefully kiln-dried so that it stays free-flowing. 
It's available in moistureproof, easy-to-handle bags 
or in bulk quantities for mixing. Order your supply 
of USS Ammonium Sulphate now so that you can 
be sure of quickest delivery. Don't be caught with 
your stecks down when the big orders are coming. 


USS AMMONIUM SULPHATE (3) 
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Report on Insecticide Handling 

Figures released in January by 
the California state department of 
industrial relations indicate a serious 
situation resulting from the handling 
of insecticides, particularly parathion, 
by agricultural workers in that state. 

In 1950, reports received by the 
department's division of labor statis- 
tics and research showed that work- 
ers had sustained 34 disabling in- 
juries from their use of organic phos- 
phates, specifically parathion, in 1951- 
§2-53 injuries increased to 129, 113, 
and 73 respectively; and to 65 cases 
for the first 10 months of 1954. 

Alarmed by this evidence of 
ignorance of how to handle parathion 
safely, the division’s director, M. I. 
Gershenson, immediately publicized 
his report widely, coupling it with 
suggestions for remedying what he 
rightly termed an unnecessary calam- 
ity, and one that could get out of 
hand, if preventive measures were not 
adopted. 

Accidents from use of various 
other insecticides have maintained a 
fairly stead’ rate as indicated by the 
annual totals of 156, 157, 160, 171 
and 165 for the respective years from 
1950 through October, 1994. 

; e 
Announce CFA Conference 

The 32nd annual convention of 
the California Fertilizer Association 
will be held at the Hotel Mark Hop- 
kins, San Francisco, November 7 and 
8, according to a recent announce 
ment by B. H. Jones, association 
president. 

Three 
under the general chairmanship of 
W. G. Hewitt, Berkeley, are plan- 
ning to have two speakers of national 
renown for the Mr. 
Hewitt has announced that delegates 
should arrange for reservations at 
the Mark Hopkins wel! in advance 
because the hotel has set aside oniy 
a limited number of rooms. 


convention committees, 


conference. 


e 
Stauffer Opens Texas Plant 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New 


York, has completed a modern in- 
secticide and fungicide blending plant 
at Lubbock, Texas. The Lubbock 
plant will serve western Texas and 
New Mexico, and replaces Stauffer 
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warehouse facilities established three 
years ago in the same area. The new 
plant facilities incorporate modern 
pesticide blending and packaging 
techniques. 

e 


Grand River Appoints Mgr. 

Dr. William L. Garman, Ithaca, N 
Y., has been appointed agricultural ser- 
vice manager of Grand River Chemical 
Division of Deere 
& Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Dr. Garman, who 
holds a PhD in soil 
fertility from Cor- 
nell University re- 
vised the second 
edition of the text- 
book, “Using and 
Managing Soils” 
by the late A. F 
Gustafson, Cornell 


William Garman 


University. 

Prior to his appointment by Grand 
River, Dr. Garman was assistant pro- 
fessor of soils, at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Agricultural Ex 
tension Service, Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

ae 


Gen. Aniline Appoints Colman 


S. Stephen Colman has been 
named general purchasing agent of 
the dyestuff and chemical division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New 
York. Mr. Colman, a 
Plainfield, N.J., was associated previ- 
ously with the Sherwood Refining 
Co. and the Celanese Corporation 
of America. 


resident of 


Pesticide Prod. in Japan 

Although Japan has 
largely self-sufficient in the produc- 
tion of standard pesticides, it is still 
newer 


become 


dependent on imports for 
chemicals and improved products, ac- 
cording to reports published recently 
by the Japan Agricultural Pesticides 
Industry Association and the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The reports disclose that many 
pest-control products formerly im- 
ported, now are produced locally in 
quantities sufficient to meet all do- 
mestic requirements. Some of these 
products are sulfur, lime, arsenic, 
chlorine, and pyrethrum. For newer 
pesticides Japan will remain depen- 
dent on imports until basic research 
in that country is improved. 


Chemafety Discussed 

Mimeographed copies of “In- 
dustrial Aspects of Hazardous Pesti- 
cides,” a talk delivered by Leo R. 
Gardner, California Spray Chemical 
Co., Richmond, Dec. 28, at the Pesti- 
cide Safety Seminar of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Berkeley, Calif., are now 
available. The paper comments on 
particular safety problems involved 
in the use and handling of pesti- 
cides in manufacturing plants, in 
farms and in home garden usage, and 
touches on general safety rules which 
appear to the author to merit in- 
creased publicity. 


Mr. Gardner finds that as far 
as the manufacturing and formulat- 
ing end of the business 1s concerned, 
the greatest need for increased safety 
awareness exists among the small 
formulating companies, approximate- 
ly 500 of which are one or two man 
enterprises. Since these men do not 
have the safety facilities that the 
larger companies have, the author 
recommends a stepped up safety cam- 
paign to insure greater awareness of 
the hazards involved in chemical 
formulating, and in knowledge of 


precautions that must be taken. 


Discussing farms, the author 
finds the greatest danger where mi- 
grant laborers handle and work with 
hazardous chemicals without knowing 
English or being able to read. Mr. 
Gardner praises the various educa- 
tional programs for help to alleviate 


this situation. 


He summarizes the fundamental 
safety rules as follows: 1. Read labels 
and cautions before use. 2. Always 
keep pesticides in their original, prop- 
erly labeled containers. 3. Protect 
pesticides by locking the storage 
room and keeping them out of reach 
of children and irresponsible persons. 
4. Dispose of the empty container 
safely. 

For detailed clinical memoranda 
on pesticides, Mr. Gardner suggests 
that readers obtain “Clinical Memo- 
randa on Economic Poisons,” by writ- 
ing to Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, U.S. Public Health Service, P.O. 
Box 769, Savannah, Ga. 
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Teach your 


Shipping Sacks 
to TALK! 
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... 10 BROADCAST the name and merits of 
your product thousands upon thousands 


of times... north, east, south and west... 


wherever, whenever you ship! 


Your Multiwall Shipping Sacks offer you one 
of the most effective, most far-reaching 
mediums of advertising and at no 


additional cost! 


Let us give them .. . through the 
understanding cooperation of our artists and 
through our exclusive Kolorseal process 


MULTIWALL PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


of printing . . . an impressive copy design in 
clean, brilliant colors ...a design which 

is bound to attract the attention and create 
the interest of prospective customers 


throughout your trading area. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! . . . Send for 
samples . . . Preferably, call in the Raymond 
man. ... Not the slightest obligation! 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 
Phone 2-5461 
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Amer. Chem. Society to Meet 

The Agricultural and Food Chem- 
istry Section of the ACS will mee 
March 30, when the American Chem- 
ical Society convenes for its 127th 
annual meeting at Cincinnati. 

Papers to be presented at the 
meetings of the pesticide subdivision, 
March 31-April 2, include “O,O-Di- 
alkyl S- (Alkylmercaptometh;1) Di- 
ethiophosphates as Systemic Insecti- 
cides,” Elton L. Clark, G. A. John- 
son, and E. L. Mattson, “The Toxi- 
city of Endrin,” Joseph F. Treon, 
Frank P. Cleveland, and John Cappel; 
and “Protection of Stored Grain with 
Pyrethrins-Piperonyl Butoxide Emul- 
sion Sprays,” W. E. Dove and H. O. 
Schroeder. 

Chairmen at the three meetings 
of the pesticide group will be L. W. 
Hazleton, F. A. Gunther, and Wen- 
dell F. Phillips. 

° 


Pacific Borax Names Dosch 

Pacific Coast Borax Co.'s Agri- 
cultural Sales Division announced re- 
cently the appointment of F. M. 
Dosch as the district manager of its 
district office in Kansas City. Mr. 
Dosch has been associated with the 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., since 1950 
and has been stationed at field offices 
in Sioux City, Amarillo and Kansas 
City. 

. 


Discuss Cost of Weed Damage 
A round table discussion of 
“What Do Weeds Cost™ highlighted 
the seventh annual California Weed 
Conference held recently at Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Moderator of the 
panel was V. I. Cheadle, University 
of Calif., assisted by Paul Baranek, 
farm adviser, Madera County; Wal- 
ter S. Ball, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Sacramento; Jack Major, University 
of California; and Dr. Norris Jones, 
State Personnel Board, Sacramento. 
Hidden costs involved in weed 
control were discussed by Walter S. 
Ball. He mentioned costs of inter- 
state inspection, pest quarantines and 
surveys, and maintance of the Los 
Angeles seed testing laboratory. 
The subject was summarized by 
Luther G. Jones, who analyzed weed 
costs from the view of increased labor 
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requirements, spray materials, higher 
processing charges and down grading. 
With 7,000,000 acres of irrigated 
crops grown in the state, the annual 
cost of weed control in California 
is $105,420,000, according to Mr. 
Jones’ report. 

1955 officers elected at the meet- 
ing were Paul Dresher, president; 
James Koehler, vice president; Oliver 
A. Leonard, secretary and Vernon L. 
Hall, treasurer. Lester J. Berry, Uni- 
versity of California, is the retiring 
president. 


3 States Khapra Quarantined 

Arizona, California and New 
Mexico were placed under a Khapra 
Beetle quarantine February 21st by 
the USDA. Grain products and other 
materials likely to harbor the beetle 
while moving interstate from infested 
premises will require certification 
based on fumigation. 

The Chief of the Plant Pest Con- 
trol Board of Agricultural Research 
Service is authorized to determine the 
warehouses, mills and other premises 
on which infestation exists. 


FLUXIT 
MULTI-FILM “'L" 


MULTI-FILM “*C"’ 


2593 Taylor Street 


One Third of a Contury 


DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF 


SPRAY ADJUVANTS 


DESIGNED TO INCREASE THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


COLLOIDAL Z-1 
COLLOIDAL X-77 
COLLOIDAL SPRAY-MODIFIER 
C-P-5 DUST STICKER 


Inquiries Invited Relating to Specific Problems 


COLLOIDAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


SINCE 1920 


SEED COAT 


San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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Two New Standard Oil Films 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) has an- 
nounced the availability of two color 
sound films dealing with materials 
and methods for combatting two 
deadly elm diseases now prevailing 
over wide areas in the middle west 
and elsewhere. “The Fight To Con- 
trol Dutch Elm Disease” is the title 
of one 20-minute film produced by 
Standard’s horticulturist with co 
operation from the Illinois Natural 
History Survey and Michigan State 
College. The other is a 5-minute film 
on “Combatting Elm Phloem Necro- 
sis.” Symptoms of the two diseases 
are illustrated, habits of their known 
insect carriers explained and known 
control measures demonstrated. Films 
are available for showing to public 
groups through Standard’s sales divi- 
sion managers, it was announced. 

+ 


Conn. Vegetable Growers Meet 

More than 250 vegetable grow: 
ers from all parts of Connecticut at 
tended the mid-winter vegetable 
meeting, held February 8th, at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station and arranged by the New 
Haven County Extension Service 
The group was welcomed by Dr. 
James G. Horsfall, director of the 
experiment station. New advances 
in control of diseases and insect pests 
of vegetables were described by Saul 
Rich, plant pathologist, and James 
B. Kring, entomologist 


2 

Jenkins Appointed 
Virginia‘Carolina Chemical 

Corp., Richmond, Va., recently re- 
ported the appointment of R. An- 
drew Jenkins as assistant manager of 
the Baltimore sales office. Jenkins 
was previously assistant manager of 
the Norfolk headquarters of the com 
pany. 

. 


New NH, Plant Appointments 


Executives who will take over 
at Ketona Chemical Corporation's 
anhydrous ammonia plant near Birm- 
ingham, Ala., upon its completion 
toward the end of this year were 
named in a recent announcement by 


P. H. Neal, Ketona’s president. Ke- 
tona is an Alabama subsidiary of 


Alabama By-Products Corp. and 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. The appointments are: Dana 
F. Sprague, works manager; Henry 
J. Weiland, assistant works manager; 
Donald G. Sentman, office manager 
and chief accountant; and Hursel L. 
Browning, works engineer. 

Mr. Sprague has been with 
Ketona since 1940. Mr. Weiland 
has been special research engineer at 
Alabama By-Products Corp. for its 
coke oven gas anhydrous ammonia 
project. Previously he had served 
with Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 


Witco Acquires Emulsol 

Full ownership of the chemical 
division of the Emulsol Corp., Chi- 
cago, was acquired recently by Witco 
Chemical Co.. New York. Under 
Witco’s management the division will 
be known as the Emulsol Chemical 
Corp. A Witco spokesman has an- 
nounced that Benjamin R. Harris 
will continue as president, and that 
no policy changes or major personnel 
changes are contemplated. Solomon 
Epstein, who has been with Emulsol 
for many years, will take over as 
executive vice president. 


Charge Dumping of Red Potash Continues 


HE controversy between Amer- 
= ican potash producers and im- 
porters of East German products was 
aired before the United States Tariff 
Commission at public hearings held re 
cently in Washington, D.C. Repre- 
sentatives of American manufactur: 
ers repeated the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s charge that importers of pot 
ash into the United States from the 
Communist-controlled areas of Ger- 
many have disrupted prices and are 
threatening injury to domestic pro- 
ducers. The importers replied that 
they have merely sought to maintain 
their position in the U.S. market 
and denied any evidence of injury 
to the domestic industry. 

The defense argued further that 
the anti-dumping act was established 
only to prevent “destruction of an 
industry.” In other words, the sale 
of potash at less than fair value would 
not in itself constitute a violation of 
the anti-dumping act. 

Counsel for the American firms 
disputed the latter contention and 
attempted to indicate statistically the 
extent of the damage already done 
to the American manufacturers and 
the more considerable injury antici- 
pated. A. Norman Into, vice-presi- 
dent of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., said that customers 
of IMC have raised questions about 
the company’s future prices in rela- 
tion to the price of the Communist 
produced product. He submitted an 
extensive report on conversations be- 
tween customers and IMC salesmen 


wherein the customers emphasized 
that they would have to give serious 
consideration to purchasing the East 
German material because of the wide 
price differential. He maintained that 
the threat of a large tonnage of 
German imports in 1953 failed to 
materialize only because of the Con- 
gressional hearings that year and the 
commencement of the current inves: 
tigation. 

Willard R. Ashburn, counsel 
for Smith Douglass Co., Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va., and appearing on the side 
of the importers, drew an admission 
from Mr. Into to the effect that IMC, 
which is a formulator as well as pro- 
ducer of fertilizers, had been a pur- 
chaser of East German potash. How- 
ever, Mr. Into denied the implication 
that IMC had purchased the East 
German potash to use in its own 
fertilizer mix while selling the higher- 
priced domestic potash to its mixer 
customers. He said that the imports 
of East German potash were to meet 
contracts for potash which IMC had 
been unable to fill from its domestic 
production. 

Other witnesses appearing on 
behalf of the American potash in- 
dustry were Paul Speer, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of United 
States Potash Co., New York; F. O. 
Davis, Potash Co. of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Thomas W. Childs, 
Southwest Potash Corporation, New 
York. 

The Tariff Commission will an- 
nounce its decision later. 
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a new insecticide of dramatic 
promise available Now... in all-purpose 
PENICK formulations 


PENICK MALATHION for outstanding advantages: 


ae LOW MAMMALIAN TOXICITY “i COMPATIBILITY 


a> HIGH INSECT TOXICITY ap ONE OF THE SAFEST 
INSECTICIDES TO HANDLE 


ue FAST DISAPPEARING RESIDUES 


Other reliable and effective 

Penick basic insecticides such as An Outstanding Penick Rodenticide: 

ALLETHRIN — Technical; Solutions 

UNDANE — Technical; Formulations . 
PYRETHRUM — Extracts; Synergized Extracts D th W f 

ROTENONE — Extracts; Powders e mor ar arin 
RYANIA — Powders; Synergized Concentrates 


$. B. PENICK & COMPANY Insecticide Div., Dept. AC 


Samples and literature on request! $0 Cherch Strect, Mow Vork &, 04. 


Use this coupon: ~X, Gentlemen: 


Please send samples and literature covering the follow- 
ing items: (© PENICK MALATHION []) DETHMOR WARFARIN 
( ALLETHRIN [ LINDANE [J PYRETHRUM [) ROTENONE [) RYANIA 


Say: 
@ $.B. PENICK 6 COMPANY 


$0 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 735 West Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Telephone COrtiandt 7-1970 Telephone MOhawk 4-565! 


NAME 


COMPANY 


city ZONE_____STATE 
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This automatic ply-assembly and tub- 
ing machine turns out thousands of 
better-built V-C Bags an hour. Two- to 
six-ply bags are manufactured by the 
same machine with equal efficiency. 


— V-C's Modern Equipment 


“After ply-assembly, tubing and cutting. 


* Gomes top and bottom sewing. Operator 
wbOkb is inspecting finished sewn-bags @ans P er ags or 0 


‘as the? come from sewing machine. 


y 


The most modern methods, materials and machines are 
used in manufacturing V-C Multiwall Bags. This means 
you get the advantages of the latest developments in bag- 
making — some of which have been pioneered by V-C. Write 
for full information about V-C Bags, or discuss your re- 
quirements with a V-C representative. It will pay you to 
get V-C’s free technical assistance. 


* One of V-C’s modern printing presses. 


* Capable of printing from one to four 
colors, V-C presses help put “sell” in 
vour bags and faithfully reproduce 
your trade design. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 

BAG DIVISION: Sth and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. + Wilmington, N.C. + New York, N.Y. * E. St. Louis, Il. + Cincinnati, Ohio 
Be AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Nelson New Sec. of ESA 

Robert H. Nelson was recently 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Entomological Society of America, 
succeeding Dr. A. B. Gurney, who 
resigned at the end of 1954 to return 
to duties at the USDA. Mr. Nelson 
was expected to assume his new posi- 
tion the first week in March. 

Mr. Nelson had been with the 
USDA since 1946. He was recently 
in charge of coordinating the screen- 
ing work in the Entomology research 
branch, USDA. 

. 
PennSalt Pres. to Retire 

George B. Beitzel, president of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, announced Febru- 
ary 24th plans to retire later this 
year, when he completes 25 years’ 
service with the company. He recom- 
mended that William P. Drake be 
appointed vice president, and elected 
to board membership. Both recom- 
mendations were approved. 

7 
Montrose Offers DDVP 

Montrose Chemical Co., Ne- 
wark, N. J., is now producing di- 
methyl-dichloro vinyl phosphate 
(DDVP) on a pilot plant scale and 
offering it for experimental purposes 
to properly qualified organizations. 

DDVP, which has not yet been 
approved for commercial use, was re- 
cently described by Oveta Culp 
Hobby, secretary of health, education 
and welfare, as a new and promising 
insecticide. It was discovered by Dr. 
George W. Pearce, chief of the chem- 
ical section of the Savannah, Ga. 
Communicable Disease Center. 

- 
Raymond Names Sparkman 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, 
O., announced recently the appoint- 
ment of Ward F. Sparkman as the 
southeastern district representative. 
Mr. Sparkman will direct sales in 
the states of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and Tennessee. 

° 
IMCC Ups K.SO, Output 

International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corporation is expanding its po- 
tassium sulfate producing facilities at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. This latest 
increase in production will boost out- 
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Chafer Quarantine Proposed 
Public hearings on a proposal to 
quarantine the states of Connecticut, 
New York, and West Virginia be- 
cause of the occurrence there of the 


put of potassium sulfate by 40,000 
tons per year to 150,000 tons an- 
nually. Construction has already 
started, and increased capacity will 


be available by June 1. 


S European Chafer, a June beetle, were 
New Facilities at Oldbury scheduled to be held in Pittsburgh, 
Facilities for production of phosy> = March 10. 


The U.S.D.A. reports that the 
hearings were arranged because, dur- 
ing the last few years the Chafer has 
been spreading dangerously. The zone 


phorus pentasulphide are expected to 
be completed sometime this month at 
the Olbury Mississippi Works of 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. The 
product will be manufactured in 
both solid and ground formulations. 


of infestation now includes an area 
of about 600 square miles. 
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= Check High igh Analysis | Value 


Basic Copper Sulphate 
M 53% Copper as metallic 


Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 

If you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 

Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost of Zee-N-O 


Neutral Manganese 
55% Manganese as metallic 


The Highest Test Nutritional 
Manganese 

™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost 
Non-irritating to Workmen 


1508 Race/Sireet, Philadelphia 1 Pe 


Since 1926 
ricultural Chemical Sp 


Ag echalists 


: | OF AGRIGULAUR } 
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DuPont Names Turf Specialist 
The job of turf specialist, for 


handling development and _ service 
work on turf applications of pest 
control products and soluble plant 
food, has been established by E. | 
Nemours & Co., Wil 


A duPont spokesman 


du Pont de 
mington, Del 
explained that the new position was 
created because of the increasing im 
portance of chemicals in turf improve- 
ment. Robert T. Miller, North Wales, 
Pa., has been named to take over the 


job. He will 


headquarter at the 


ofice of Du Pont’s 


Grasselli Chemicals Department 


Philadelphia 


Gilman Names Wellington 

H. D. Wellington, formerly of 
Bagpak Division, International Paper 
Co., has been appointed western sales 
manager of the Gilman Paper Co 
and subsidiaries, with ofhces at Chi 
cago. Mr. Wellington's 
with International Paper covers four 
His last position was mid 


experience 


teen years 
dle west sales representative. 


HERE THEY ARE! 
THE NEW 


FLINT 
NH3 TANKS 


a FLINI 


liquid outlet. 


FLINT TANKS ARE EASIER TO SELL 
BECAUSE THEY’RE EASIER TO USE! 


New, time-saving FLINT Anhydrous Ammonia TANKS will make a hit with 
every customer and put more money in your pocket! When using a FLINT 
TANK to apply anhydrous, your customer will have fewer stops for refilling 
thus more productive time can be spent in the field. Why? Because 85% of 
TANK’s total liquid capacity is usable! 
PLINT NH3 TANK is checked by a National Board Inspector to insure 
careful welding and the use of only highest quality steel plate. FLINT's 
standards of longer, more rugged service is thus maintained. Tanks are 
completely weather-proofed and inspected to meet every state safety regula- 
tion and code for 2507 psi working pressures. Shipped dry and complete 
with NH} pressure gauge; positive hand shutoff valves on vapor filler and 


Before shipping, each 


NEW easier-to-use fittings — es 


Open, easily reached fittings for finger-tip pressure control. 
Protected from damage by Flint's distinctive red combing. 


fm 


APPLICATOR TANKS | FARM SERVICE TANKS 


15? gal 
236 gal 
500 gai 


500 gal 1000 gal 
in 20°. 41° and 
46 diameter 


F 


Potent Insecticide Claimed 

An insecticide claimed to be 
more effective than DDT and other 
chemicals, was announced last month 
by the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Known as DDVP (dimethyl dichloro 
vinyl phosphate) the substance was 
developed by Dr. George W. Pearce, 
chief of the chemistry section of the 
Public Health Service laboratory at 
Savannah, Ga., and chemists Arnold 
M. Mattson and Jane T. Spillane. 

The Department of Welfare re- 
ported that when DDVP was tested 
recently in a large dairy barn where 
there was a high fly population with 
a known immunity to DDT, most of 
the flies were eliminated within four 
hours by eight grams of the new 
chemical. 

7 


Olin-Mathieson Grant 

The Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, has announced a 
grant of $5,000 to the University 
of Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station to undertake a study of the 
ammonium phosphate types of fer- 
tilizers during the 1955 calendar year. 
Laboratory, and field 
experiments relating to availability 


greenhouse 


for plant growth of the different 
sources of phosphorus, particularly 
phosphate fertilizers containing am- 
monium in comparison with super- 
phosphate, will be made. Drs. E. O. 
McLean and C. L. Garey of the 
university's agronomy staff will con- 
duct the studies. 
. 


Air Pollution Symposium 

A program consisting mainly of 
23. technical papers has been ar- 
ranged for the third National Air 
Pollution Symposium to be held 
April 18-20 at the Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Calif. 
Topics will include general aspects 
of air pollution, analytical techniques 
in dealing with it, effects on plants, 
effects on animals and legal aspects. 


Pasadena, 


General chairman of the sym- 
posium is Dr. A. M. Zarem, assistant 
director in charge of Stanford Re 
search Institute’s Los Angeles divi- 
sion. Headquarters of the symposium 
are at the institute's offices in Los 
Angeles. 
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Keeping fertilizers "On the if un’ 


CHECK LIST OF PRODUCT 
BENEFITS OBTAINABLE 
AT LITTLE COST WITH 
CELITE MINERAL FILLERS 


REALIZING their product is one 
that cannot “cake-up” and still survive 
in a competitive market, leading pro- 
ducers of fertilizer use one of the Celite 
Mineral Fillers as a standard “anti- 
caking” ingredient. 

The ability of Celite Fillers to keep a 
product free-flowing results from their 


high absorption properties and unique 
diatom structure—properties which 
make them unusually effective safe- 
guards against caking in deliquescent 
materials. They are two of the unusual 
physical characteristics that adapt these 
diatomaceous silica powders to numer- 
ous industrial uses. 


THESE CELITE PROPERTIES BENEFIT MANY TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Because of their inertness and great bulk per 
unit of weight, Celite Mineral Fillers make 
ideal bulking agents for powders and pastes. 
Their tiny multi-shaped particles interlace to 
stiffen and strengthen admixtures. The mi- 
croscopically small facets of these particles 
diffuse light so effectively that they can be 
utilized to impart any desired degree of flat- 
mess to a surface film. Their light, porous 
mature improves suspension, helps prevent 


u 
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segregation. And their porous, thin-walled 
cellular structure imparts a delicate non- 
scratching abrasive action. 

You may find Celite the “extra something”’ 
needed to lift your product above competi- 
tion. Why not discuss its application to your 
problem with a Celite engineer? Or write for 
further information and samples to Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada: 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


@ Added Bulk 

@ Better Suspension 

@ Faster Cleaning Action 
@ Greater Absorption 

@ Improved Color 


@ Better Dielectric 
Properties 


@ More Durable Finish 
@ Increased Viscosity 

@ Elimination of Caking 
@ Higher Melting Point 
@ Better Dry Mixing 

@ Improved Dispersion 


ry Johns-Manville CELITE 


MINERAL FILLERS 


rip How Celite Mineral Fillers make a product free-flowing... 
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New York Garden Show Features Aerosols 


EARLY 250 garden supply 
manufacturers participated ia 
the twelfth National Garden 
Supply Trade Show, held Feb. 1-3 
at the 69th and 71st Infantry Regi 
ment Armories in New York City 
. and old product 
for the home garden market. Al! 


to feature new . . 


though no radically new product was 
presented, there were enough modi- 
fications and improvements in appli- 
cation equipment and enough varia- 
tions in insecticide and fertilizer 
formulations to stimulate considerable 
interest in the displays and booths 
As usual, the show was directed to 
members of the garden supply in 
dustry and representatives of the 
press 

In spite of bad weather, attend 
ance was up to expectations, with 
three thousand spectators already 
registered before the end of the se 
ond day’s activities. The Garden Sup 
ply Merchandiser, Baltimore, spon- 
sor of the show, reports that in both 
attendance and number of products 
displayed, this was the largest gar 
den supply trade show ever held 

A greater emphasis on aerosols 
and hose-attachment sprayers was one 
of the trends that stood out at this 
year's show. Many manufacturers 
were displaying aerosols for the first 
time; others, who had experimented 
with aerosols last year now featured 
them as a regular and extensive part 
of their line of merchandise. Aerosols 
figured prominently in displays of 
E. I. DuPont, Wilmington, Science 
Products Inc., Chicago; Boyle-Mid 
way Co., New York, etc 

Arno H. Johnson, vice-president 
and director of research for J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, discussed 
the population shift from urban t 
suburban areas and the consequent 
growth of the home garden market 
in an address presented during the 
formal sessions of the 3-day show. H: 
mentioned higher discretionary in 
come as one factor contributing to 
home garden sales. In speaking of 
the 1955 business outlook, he pre 
dicted a “10 per cent increase in sale 
of consumer goods and services in 
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1955 and a third higher standard of 
living by 1960.” 

Dealers showed considerable in- 
terest in the morning round-table dis- 
cussions that were held at the show. 
Subjects included promotion and ad- 
vertising, business procedure and cus- 
tomer relations. 

Some of the new products that 
attracted attention at the show were 
DuPont's aerosol herbicide, an aeroso! 


na 


4 ° lis 
bly prevents 


Stress-free assem 
screen openings. 


“Blossom-Set™ and several new types 
of hose-attachment sprayers. 

The DuPont aerosol leaves a 
trace powder after application, so that 
the user can determine which weeds 
have been sprayed. A new aerosol spot 
weeder displayed by Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., fea- 
tured a novelty applicator whic’: 
eliminates the need to stoop while 
spraying. 

Manufacturers of hose attach- 
ment sprayers had various solutions 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Geigy Opens Des Moines Plant 

New automation equipment and 
dual production area of the $500,000 
Des Moines agricultural chemical 
plant of Geigy Chemical Corp. was 
on display recently when the firm 
held its official opening. 

The automation equipment oc’ 
cupies both wings of the 35,000 sq. 
ft. factory. One wing is devoted to 
insecticide formulations, the other to 
weed killers, and both wings are sepa- 
rated by a center section housing an 
vffice, control laboratory, employee 
shower and lunch room. Employees 
passing from one wing to the other 
are required to wash and change 
clothing to prevent contamination. 

Recent developments of the firm’s 
agricultural chemical division are Dia- 
zinon, Sequestrene, and Chloroben- 
All will be A empeti at the 
525 Vandalia Rd 


zilate. 


Des Moines plant, 


7 

McNew Addresses N. Y. ACS 

“Agricultural Chemical research 
may be expected to increase 50 to 100 
per cent in the next two decades,” 
Dr. George L. McNew, Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Inc., told the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety at its meeting in New York City, 
February 11th. Discussing how much 
farmers will pay for chemicals to 
prevent a loss of almost $4 billion 
(due to weeds, diseases, insects, etc.), 
Dr. McNew said that “judging from 
present practices, and the usual hesit- 
ancy of farmers to spend money be- 
fore it is absolutely necessary, one 
could be assured of only a 10 to 15¢ 
investment for each dollar to be gain- 
ed, or about $400 million. 

In a discussion of herbicides, O 
B. Hitchcock advised that good re- 
sults are being obtained with alpha 
naphtyl acetic acid, and of course 
2,4-D for vine-type weeds. He re- 
ported that several new experimental 
compounds show promise for herbi- 
cidal use, of which disodium methyl 
arsenate warrants special considera- 
tion. He mentioned too that several 
of the experimental herbicidally active 
chemicals contain “chlor” substitu- 
tions. Dr. Hitchcock reported also 
on the use of 2,2 dichloro propioni- 
acid, and diethyl chloroacetic acid. 
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Dr. A. J. Vlitos outlined the 
action of hormones in preventing or 
stimulating flowering and suggested 
the possibility of use of the hormones, 
such as endo acetic acid, and its “anti” 
compound in the control of plant 
growth. 

A bioassay method of determin- 
ing residues on products was 
outlined in a report by Dr. Birch: 
field, while Drs. S. E. A. McCallan 


mechanism 


food 


and J Miller traced the 
of action of 


tungicides 


Stau uffer 


1885 


New Nopco Field Sales Mgr. 
Nopco Chemical Co., recently 
announced the appointment of Robert 
T. Whelan as a field sales manager 
agricultural department. 


Bemis Advances LeRoy 

R. B. LeRoy, sales manager ot 
the East Pepperell, Mass., multiwall 
paper bag plant of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., has been placed in charge of 
extablished Bemis facilities in 


for the 


newly 
Minneapolis. 
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Pesticide Research Findings Reported 
at Western Co-operative Spray Project 


ESEARCH entomologists and 
plant pathologists represent- 

ing state, federal and provin- 
cial research agencies met in Port- 
land, Oregon, at the Imperial Hotel 
January 18, 19, 20 for their 29th 
annual meeting. Dr. L. C. Gentner, 
project chairman, welcomed indus: 
try representatives to the “open” 
meeting January 20th, and_intro- 
duced 


marized regional 


section leaders who sum- 
research activities 


during the past year. 


Stone Fruit Pests 

AST year 8 per cent of Oregon's 
| cherry growers used dusts to 
control black cherry aphis. Field tests 
indicated a four per cent malathion 
dust gave better control in the pop- 
corn stage than in petal fall. Results 
with both sprays and dusts of mala- 
thion were similar. Demeton emulsi- 
fiable, applied as a trunk paint, was 
effective in controlling the aphis. In 
southern Oregon, malathion was effec- 
tive against black cherry aphis, but 
combinations of malathion, DDT and 
wettable sulfur failed to give control, 
and resulted in aphid injury, In Colo- 
rado, workers found timing of fall 
control applications of extreme im- 
portance; sprays applied one day too 
late resulted in poor aphis control. 
Leaf curl was a problem in Cali- 
fornia. Dormant, delayed dormant, 
and cluster-bud applications of insec- 
ticides gave good control, but petal- 
fall applications were ineffective. 
Washington 
early invasion of aphis, and leaves 
were curled badly. Dormant appli- 
cations gave little protection, as aphis 


areas experienced an 


apparently moved in from other hosts. 
Control with malathion or parathion 
has been good. 

Peach silver mite and cherry rust 
mite were a serious problem in Utah. 
The rust mite stopped fruit develop- 
ment and caused injury. Peach silver 
mite was also plentiful in Washing- 
ton, where applications of chloro- 
thion or Systox gave adequate con- 
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Pandemus moths 


traps, 


trol. Few were 


taken in Effectiveness of 


recommended control materials 
against Oriental fruit moth was test- 
ed in the field. The recommended 
program of DDT plus malathion was 
adequate. Two invasions of leafhop- 
pers prompted researchers to attempt 
control of leafhoppers and fruitflies 
with a single application of insecti- 
cide. A four per cent malathion dust, 
substituted for the lead arsenate used 
usuall », gave a 100 per cent kill in 24 
hours. Malathion or parathion in the 
emulsifiable concentrate form as a 
spray was also good; diazinon was 
slightly less effective. Montana sur- 
veys showed fruit flies present in all 
cherry orchards checked. Good con 
trol of cherry fruit fly with Perthane 
was reported from Oregon. Parathion, 
malathion and diazinon were also ef- 
fective. Perthane sprays or dusts out- 
lasted both malathion and diazinon 
applied to foliage, and then exposed 
to continuous rain in the field. No 
treatments were effective after 13 
days. 

Experimental use of soil insecti- 
cides to control cherry fruit fly larvae 
in the ground showed several mate- 
rials which gave effective kills, but at 
such high rates that such control 
would not be economically feasible. 


Apples and Pears 
ODLING moth 
DDT was not clearly proved 

in the Northwest, although there is 
an area of suspected resistance near 
Yakima, Washington. Codling moth 
larvae from these orchards have been 
exposed to DDT in the laboratory, 
and have shown a slightly increased 
resistance to DDT. In Colorado, 
control of codling moth with DDT 
was quite dificult in commercial or- 
chards, and “problem” orchards aver- 
aged 30 per cent worms. In experi- 
mental plots, DDT, malathion, para- 
thion and diazinon all gave excellent 
control of codling moth. Use of sur- 
factants with DDT in British Colum- 


resistance [to 


bia gave better control on codling 
moth than with applications of DDT 
DDT, ryania and diazinon 
were tested on codling 
Yakima, and worked well. 


Phosphate-resistant 


ak me. 


moth in 


mites were 
quite evident in several areas—to 
parathion, and other phosphates 

including some of the systemics and 
certain of the new experiméntal 
formulations. There is still some con- 
fusion regarding the identity of cer- 
tain spider mites. In British Colum- 
bia, the European red mite is most 
plentiful. 
have been used on the three mite spe- 
cies found there. Aramite and Ovo- 
tran have been effective against 
parathion-resistant mites, Wenatchee 
growers did not have too much diffi- 
culty with mites this past season, but 


Parathion and malathion 


did find some resistance to parathion. 
In the Yakima 
were both 


area, diazinon and 


pirazinon effective on 
Diazinon was the only phos: 
phate which was able to control 
parathion-resistant mites in the Hood 
River, Oregon 


tions gave good control. 


mites. 


area. Four applica- 
Karathane 
also gave mite control, but some in- 
jury. Medford, Oregon, workers also 
noted resistance of two-spotted mites 
to parathion. None of the phosphates 
they tried were effective, but non- 
phosphate acaracides gave control. 
Genite 923 and Mitox were the only 
materials useful against European red 
mite in California field trials during 
delayed dormant and cluster bud 
stages. Systox and OMPA were ef- 
fective as post-bloom applications. 

Wooly apple aphis was not a 
problem in the Northwest this past 
season. On pear psylla, phosphates 
did an outstanding job of control. In 
Yakima, diazinon and other phos- 
phates were effective. At Medford, 
delayed dormant lime-sulfur and oil 
gave control. No additional treat- 
ments were needed for pear psylla 
until the first cover. 

San José scale was controlled in 
Yakima by applications of parathion 
14 days after bloom. Systemics ap- 
plied in early sprays gave better re- 
sults than when they were applied 
later, 

Systox at one quart was inade- 
quate on pear leaf blister mite. Cali- 
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fornia workers used all materials 
recommended for this pest; lime sul- 
fur and oil, and lime-sulfur and wet- 
table sulfur combinations were best. 


Plant Diseases 
TREPTOMYCIN sprays were 
used for control of fire-blight on 
pears in California and proved effec- 
tive, but dust applications of the same 
material did not bring desired results. 
Streptomycin sprays will probably 
be used in commercial orchards in 
those counties where it was field 
tested, but cost will limit general 
usage (about $60.00 per acre per 
season). Hood River researchers test- 
ed five formulations of streptomycin 
on pears, found all to be about equal 
in effectiveness. On Bartletts, 30 
ppm applied five times at seven-day 
intervals, equalled control of seven 
applications of tribasic copper sulfate 
at one pound per 100 gal spray. Con- 
centrations in the range of 60-100 
ppm were best. Three applications 
at 100 ppm at 14-day intervals 
equalled five applications of a 30 ppm 
concentration. Copper injury in the 
field was apparent on Bartletts. Strep- 
tomycin caused severe chlorosis on 
young pear leaves, but had no ap- 
parent adverse effect on fruit or 
yields. 

Apple and pear mildew were 
severe in the Hood River section. 
Karathane applied to D’Anjou caused 
leaf injury, but no injury was noted 
on other pear varieties. Karathane 
reduced damage from pear mildew 
and is suggested for use on other va- 
rieties where it causes no injury. 

Ziram is suggested in early or 
late sprays for control of Bull’s eye 
fruit rot on apples. Results from 
dust applications of ziram during late 
season have been quite gratifying. 
This rot shows up on fruit only after 
it is in storage. Captan was poor 
against apple scab in Hood River, and 
very injurious to pears. 


Pesticide Hazards 
XPERIENCE in the field dur- 
E ing the past season has re- 
emphasized the importance of arti- 
ficial respiration in the treatment of 
serious cases of poisoning by organic 
phosphorus insecticides. Several in- 
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dividuals poisoned by these materials | shown that skin absorption of para- 
have been saved by artificial respira  thion spray is even more important 
tion from what would otherwise have _ than respiratory exposure. The use 
been inevitable death. When breath- of gloves and other protective cloth- 


ing of exposed victims becomes diffi- ing by spraymen should be empha: 
cult, oxygen should be supplied. In sized. In addition to protective cloth- 
the hospital, or even in the ambu- ing, respirators are recommended for 
lance, equipment for artificial respira- those exposed to dusts. 
tion should be ready for immediate Growers should be cautioned to 
use, and the patient watched care- keep workmen out of the orchard for 
fully, for respiratory failure may oc- as long as possible, following appli- 
cur suddenly and with little warn- cations of organic phosphates. Several 
ing. cases of poisoning by parathion oc- 
Northwest field experience has curred this past season in which ex- 
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posure was apparently obtained 
while thinning fruit shortly after it 
was sprayed with parathion. 
Additional cases of poisoning by 
handling empty containers of organic 
phosphorus compounds indicate the 
need to again call attention to the 
importance of proper destruction of 
used containers. Several reported ill 
nesses from exposure to demeton in- 
dicate that this material must be han- 
dled with the same 
those recommended for parathion or 
TEPP. 
Officers 


were: 


precautions as 


elected for the 1956 
meetings chairman, Roderick 
Sprague, Tree Fruit Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wenatchee, Wis.; co-chairman, 
L. C., Terriere, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore., and secretary, Harry 
Andison, Canadian Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Victoria, B.C. The 1956 meet- 
ing will be held January 18, 19, 20 
at the Imperial Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. O. B. Hitchcock, Chemagro 
Corp. and Industry Chairman, ex- 
pressed his appreciation to the re- 
search workers for their promptness 
in sending in summaries of their work 
to be published in the printed ab- 
stracts of research. There are a lim’ 
ited number of these printed abstracts 
from the Spray Project available from 


Mr. C. O. Barnard,  secretary- 
treasurer, Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., 2466 Kenwood 


Ave., San Jose 26, Calif. 
+ 


Campaign Against Khapra Pest 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
cultural is conducting a campaign to 
eliminate the Khapra beetle (Trogo- 
derma granarium) a grain pest that 
recently turned up in California and 
Arizona. In a _ pamphlet entitled 
“Have You Seen This in Your Grain” 
the department describes the beetle, 
the type of damage and best methods 
of spotting the insect. 

The pamphlet advises farmers 
how to hand-sift grain, check bag 
corners, examine grain bins and to 
take samples of sweepings. When the 
beetle is present, fuzzy larvae or cast 
skins usually remain after the grain 
is sifted. The pamphlet contains large 
photographs of the larvae with a re- 
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quest to farmers to send in any speci- 
mans resembling the photographs. 

This marks the initial appearance 
of the Khapra beetle in this country 
A spokesman for the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture has warned that the 
insect spreads very rapidly and may 
reach other grain producing areas un 
less farmers and the USDA cooperate 
to check its spread. 

A native of Ceylon, India and 
Malaya, the beetle came to this coun 
try after appearing in Europe and 


Africa. 


Brea Names Bergsteinsson 

Dr. I. Bergsteinsson has been ap 
pointed senior market research and de 
velopment engineer for Brea Chemi 
cals, Inc., Brea, Calif. subsidiary of 
the Union Oil Co. 

Formerly senior research chemist 
for the Oil Co., Dr. Berg 
steinsson will specialize in studies of 
West Coast for Brea’s in- 
dustrial products, which now include 


Union 
markets 
aqua and anhydrous ammonia, dry ice, 


liquid CO,, ethyl and methyl mercap 


tans, and sulfur. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an effective agri- 


cultural chemical for more than sixty vears. In sprays (where Bordeaux mix- 
tures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you prefer them) and in fertilizers 
(for additional enrichment of the soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has 
proved itself worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of 


Copper Sulphate:— 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 
SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all containing 


25.2% metallic copper. 


BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% metallic copper. 


Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems. 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate. Write today for information on how 


it can help you maintain healthy water conditions. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


40 WALL ST, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. « 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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) $o you can count on peak performance here 


Write for literature on any of our products, and 
feel free to consult our technical staff when you 
have special problems. Your inquiries are 
welcome. Dtamonp ALKALI Company, 300 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ee 
DIAMOND 


- 2 Liem Diamond 
. i 4 
~ Chemicals 


Mee) oF tee et alone. 


Diamond's research and development center in Painesville, Ohio 


DIAMOND insecticides and herbicides 
are known for dependable potency 


We make 


=k 


DIAMOND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


e DDI © Seed Disinfectant 

¢ BHC e 2,4-D Weed Killers 

@ LiInDANr e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 
@ Mrricipe K-101 (Ovex) ¢ Grain Fumigants 


e Wettable powders, emulsifiable and oil solutions; 
and dust concentrates based on our technical grade 


chemicals 


and many other chemicals that help farmers, gardeners, 


cattlemen and orchardists. 
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Southern Workers Discuss Mb. 

Traces of molybdenum can be 
the difference between lush pastures 
and fields with stunted growths of al- 
falfa, clover and other legume crops, 
Dr. Charles H. Kline of Climax Moly- 
bdenum Co., New York, told a meet- 
ing of the Southern Agricultural 
Workers at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., February 7th. Legumes, he 
explained, require traces of molyb 
denum to “fix nitrogen’—i.e., take 
nitrogen from the atmosphere and 
convert it into plant protein. 

Without molybdenum, legume 
stands are difficult to establish and 
do not persist. Legume-grass pastures 
are poor and their protein content is 
low. Treating deficient soils with 
molybdenum, he reported, has raised 
pasture and legume hay yields as 
much as 500%, making pasture im- 
provement programs economically 
feasible in some areas for the first 
time. 

Mol,;bdenum chemicals are ap- 
plied in mixtures with fertilizers, in 
field sprays (alone or with other ag 
ricultural chemicals), or as seed treat 
ments, the molybdenum expert ex- 
plained. Tentative recommended rates 
for pastures are 2 ounces of molybdic 
oxide or 2-¥2 ounces of sodium moly 
bdate an acre, applied once every four 
to five years. 

7 


Offers DDT “‘Krisp Chips” 

Montrose Chemical Corp. of 
California, Los Angeles, offers in com- 
mercial quantities a new physical 
form of DDT known as “Krisp 
Chips.” Described as between the 
lump and flake DDT in form, DDT 
“Krisp Chips” are recommended for 
either dust or liquid solutions. 

R. W. Greeff & Co., New York, 
is the eastern selling agent; while 
Stauffer Chemical Co., San Francisco, 
will handle west coast sales. 

+ 


CFA Offers Film 

“California Grows with Ferti- 
lizer,” a new 16 mm. color film has 
been made available for exhibition by 
the California Fertilizer Association, 
San Marino, Calif. The film is a non 
technical one, produced for the gen 
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eral public. It describes the production Sponsor Essay Competition 


of commercial fertilizer from raw “Gaining Ground With Fertil- 
material to its final form. ity’ is the subject of a conservation 

° essay contest sponsored jointly by 
Zonolite Fellowship the National Grange, Washington, 


The Zonolite Co., Chicago, an D.C., and the American Plant Food 
Council, Washington, D.C. The con- 


nounced recently that it has establish 
test, open to all young men and 


ed a graduate fellowship at Clemson 
College, Clemson, S. GC . for vermicu- women under the age of 21, offers 
lite research. Irving F. Havens, Jr., $5,000 in cash prizes for the best 
Belfast, N. Y., was named the first 800 words or less dealing with build- 
winner of the fellowship which covers ing and maintaining soil fertility. 
one year and is worth $1,500. Deadline is March 31, 19955, 


VULCAN Pails and Drums Insure 
Fullest Measure of Quality and Service 


Your pail and drum needs can be solved quickly and easily 
by Vulcan Steel Contai Company. 

Leading chemical manufacturers and processors throughout 
the South depend upon Vulcan for: 

@ QUALITY PAILS AND DRUMS in a wide range of sizes and 
styles (1 to 8 gallons), fully complying with all standard 
specifications. 

@ RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY (Vulcan's production lines 
are geared to turn out any order — large or small). 

@ FAST PERSONALIZED SERVICE (Your order receives quick, A hern C pany 
accurate attention). Serving 

Both Open Head Lug-Cover Pails and Closed Head Drum type Southern Industry” 

are available, furnished with plain cover, or with any of the popular 
pouring openings. 
In addition to all regular linings, Vulcan produces Hi-Baked ® 
Interior Linings and those famous special linings for “hard-to-hold” 
chemicals. Samples and prices 


Vulcan Pails and Drums can be finished with colorful litho- 
graphed trade marks and designs forcefully reproduced. gladly furnished 


VULCAN STEEL CONTAINER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
3315 N. 35th Ave. a (P. O. Box 786) 
BIRMINGHAM eo ALABAMA 
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PENCO. 
HIGH GAMMA 
BHC Technical 


PENCO High Gamma BHC Technical averaging 16% 
gamma isomer-—from Penn Salt’s Calvert City, Kentucky, 
plant, has these advantages! 


More versatile and economical to process by dissolving, 
impregnating and grinding 


More highly concentrated dust bases, wettable powders and 
liquids can be produced 

Less material to store, handle and process 

Higher quality cotton dust can be formulated for application 
by air or ground equipment 


PENCO BHC Technical. averaging 11° isomer—-avail- 
able in flake form— ideal for easy grinding—extending 
into dust bases— finished dusts. 


For superior, high-quality products 
select PENCO Agricultural Chemicals. 


PENCO,; 


‘Technical BHC 
with a difference” — 


For further information write: 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington 


Tacoma |, Washington 


Portland, Ore.; Berkeley, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Bryan, Texas; Montgomery, Ala.; Avrora, Ill. 
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European Dithane Conference 
By P. Boller, Germany 


VER 40 plant disease specialists 
@) of Dithane distributors from 
12 European countries took part in a 
technical conference held in Zurich 
on the 3rd and 4th February, 1955 
F. W. Tetzlaff, managing director of 
Minoc, Paris, a subsidiary company of 
Rohm & Haas of Philadelphia was 
chairman. 

In many countries, dithane is giv 
ing substantial increases in yields and 
it was emphasized by several delegates 
that the criterion for a product used 
on potatoes is not the degree of div 
sease control obtained, but the amount 
of healthy tubers harvested per acre. 
For the control of scab of apples and 
pears Dithane has given outstanding 
results particularly in Switzerland 
since 1948. 
Dithane has proved its capabilities of 


During all these years 


giving a finish to the fruit similar to 
Captan, and recent trials have shown 
that Dithane treated fruit has excep 
tional storage qualities. 

Dithane is of greatest importance 
in the large wine growing areas of 
Europe. It is very effective against 
vine peronospora and gives excellent 
growth stimulating effect at the same 
time. In France, Switzerland and 
Italy Dithane/copper mixtures are 
used extensively by vine growers with 
excellent results. It has been proved 
by various research workers that a 
synergism exists between Dithane and 


2 to 


copper which makes the mixture 
2% times more effective than the 
components taken independently. This 
means that minimum amounts of ac 
tive material are required in the mix 
ture to protect the vines from per’ 
onospora, eliminating any risk of 
copper phytotoxicity. The mixture 
will also give fair protection against 
vine oidium. 

Dithane has a specific efficacy 
against rust diseases and has been suc- 
cessfully used against rust of plumes 
and ornamentals. Finally, it has its 
particular applications for the control 
of diseases of vegetables, and is prac- 
tically non-toxic to mammals. 

Reports from all countries rep- 
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resented unanimously to 


the unique potentialities of this fungi 


pointed 


cide for a variety of crops. 

At the end of the conference a 
dinner was given by the Minoc people 
and each delegate presented with an 
attractive souvenir ash tray. 


“HY-FL 


CCDA Award to Atlas VP 

The 1955 honor award of the 
Commercial Chemical Development 
Association was presented recently to 
Kenneth R. Brown, vice-president of 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del 
Nolan B. Sommer, president of the 
CCDA, said Mr. Brown was selected 
for the honor in recognition of his 
work in development and marketing 
of sorbitol and related products. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


VALVES — 


1202 VALVE 


No. 1202 Vapor Valve (or 
Fill Valve when equipped 
with No. 1102 back-check 
Sec. shown at left) features 
STAINLESS STEEL inner 
valve assembly with ‘O- 
ring’ seal. 


01525 FILL or VAPOR manual shut off. 


Combination Valve features 
NYLON replaceable disc 
assembly against STAIN- 
LESS STEEL replaceable 
seat . . . STAINLESS stem 
against Field Service Plastic 
Packing. Full open to close 
in 2% turns! 


1213 S$. AKARD, DALLAS 


2545 SUMMER, MEMPHIS 


MEEDER EQUIPT. CO., 1745 N. EASTERN, LOS ANGELES 32 
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more and more 
; granulated 
" fertilizer manufacturers 
4 are turning to 
rotary dryers 
BS = LOUISVILLE / 12125 Sccters 
’ to speed production... 
: reduce drying costs 
; 


Installations are individually engineered for your problems. 
Results can be pre-determined in our pilot plant. We'll be 
glad to show you how the fertilizer industry has found a new 
way to efficient and profitable drying. 

A Louisville engineer will survey your present operation with- 
out obligation on your part. Take advantage of Louisville’s 
equipment and experience. Phone or write today. 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION . 


Dryer Seles Offices: 13° So. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky * 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 

in Cenede: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Brea Nitrate Plant 

Construction was started early 
last month on an ammonium nitrate 
plant to be operated by Brea Chem- 
cals. Inc., Brea, Calif., subsidiary of 
the Union Oil Co. of California. 

The new plant will be located 
next to the Brea ammonia plant, and 
will produce approximately 50,000 
tons per year of fertilizer grade am- 
monium nitrate. Completion is sched- 
uled for mid-summer, 1955, 

The new plant will be owned by 
Amoniaco Corp. and leased to Brea 
Chemicals, Inc., for operation. Con- 
tractors for the new plant are the 
Chemical & Industrial Corp., Cincin- 
nati, O., which will supply the pro- 
cess units. 
. 
Copper Situation to Improve 

High prices and scarcity of cop- 
per are expected to ease up in the 
second quarter of this year as a result 
of settlement of strikes at the four 
big copper mines in Northern Rho- 
desia, Africa. Production there has 
already climbed to 60 per cent of nor- 
mal with workers returning to the 
job at a rate of 700 or more a day. 
Since it takes about 90 days of pro- 
cessing before copper is marketable, 
settlement of the strikes will not mean 
an immediate improvement in supply. 

The U. S. Government has taken 
definite steps to protect the American 
supply during this period b» banning 
all exports of domestic refined copper 
for February and March and limiting 
scrap copper exports to 12,000 tons. 

© 
N. C. ESA Meets March 24, 25 

The North Central Branch of 
the Entomological Society of America 
will hold its tenth annual meeting 
March 24-25 in East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Dr. T. C. Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and chairman of 
the branch announces that the theme 
of the meeting will be “Today and 
the Next Ten Years in Entomology.” 

Individual reports will be made 
on new chemicals, legislation, and 
other insect control questions. Speak- 
ers for the general opening session will 
include Harold Gunderson and Floyd 
Andre of Iowa State College, C. C. 
Alexander of the Geigy Company, 
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A. C. Hodson of the University of 
Minnesota, W. W. Sunderland of 
Dow Chemical Co., and Roger Smith 
of Kansas State College. 

In addition to the general pro- 
gram, several information section 
meetings will be offered. Cereal, 
legume, fruit, vegetable, and forest 
crops will receive attention. Insecti- 
cide effectiveness, biological relation: 
ships, and relationships between in- 
sects and man are scheduled for dis: 


cussion. 


Prentiss’ Canadian Distributor 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. 
New York, has appointed Frank E 
Dempsey & Co. as Canadian distrib- 
utor for its complete line of insecti- 
cides, rodenticides, and botanicals 
Head office of the Dempsey company 
is located at 133 Douglas Drive, Tor 
onto §, Ontario, and a branch is main- 
tained in Montreal, Mr. Dempsey 
was formerly sales manager of the 
chemicals department of Standard 
Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal 


v Gierei 

uts dusts 
and sprays 
in physical ¢ 


For full killing power, your dusts and sprays need the right 
physical properties — to absorb and disperse the toxicant 


thoroughly — to make them cling, cover, and stick in doing 
their deadly work. Vanderbilt carriers, diluents, and dispers- 
ing agents are specially developed to give dusts and sprays 
these important physical properties that mean more efficient 
coverage and increased lethal effectiveness in the field. 


PYRAX ABB 


DARVAN #1 & #2 


CONTINENTAL CLAY 


The most widely used pyro- Outstanding dispersing Superior nonalkaline carrier 
phyllite in agriculture. Ad- agents. Produce increased for high-bulk dusts and wet- 


heres electrostatically to d 


toxicant effectiveness through table concentrates, remark- 


foliage. Ideal for aircraft better dispersion of wettable able for dispersability, ab- 


dusting. concentrates. 


sorption, and flowability. 


When you choose Vanderbilt products, you can be sure your dusts and sprays have the 
right physical properties to make them cover, cling, and kill with full effectiveness. 


V R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


5 Please send Bulletin 23D and samples 
USE THIS HANDY couron ( PYRAX ABB () DARVAN’ ([) CONTINENTAL CLAY 


POSITION 


(Please attach 
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0, or write on, your company letterhead) 
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Aa. 3 selling regture 7O YOUr 
nsecticiae. With) Siff-Lroor | 


DUOTITE BAGS 


You'll give your customers 100% value, your salesmen 
something to shout about when you pack your insecti- 
cide in Duotite bags. The exclusive Shellmar-Betner 
Duotite feature is a double-folded and heat-sealed 
bottom, which combined with liners, give positive 
assurance that your product won’t sift. The top 
can be double-folded and heat-sealed, too; and 
there is reasonably-priced machinery available 
for this purpose. Add to sift-tightness the eye- 
appeal of clean, crisp color- printing by 
Shellmar-Betner craftsmen; and you have 
a package that will really build sales. 
This is only one of many different 
packages that Shellmar-Betner now 
makes for chemical products. If you’d 
like better flexible packaging for your 
product, check with Shellmar- 
Betner. 


se ee 


SIFT-PROOF— 
Specially lined and sealed. 
Duotite bags give double pro- 
tection against sifting. Cus- 
tomers get full measure of 
quality. 
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CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


SHELLMAR-BETNER 7" cord 
FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION yy 
MT. VERNON, OHIO ieee 


Seles Offices in Principal Cities 
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NEWS 


Sreutties 


ARTHUR M. Kraft, creator of 
Spencer Chemical Company's “Mr. 
N”™ trade symbol for ammonium ni- 
trate, has been named one of the 
“Ten Outstanding Young Men of the 
Nation.” He is the first painter- 
sculptor ever to be selected for this 
honor. 

* * * 

H. Cray HANSEN has been ap- 
pointed agricultural specialist in the 
Arkansas Fertilizer District for Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

i 

100 FLETCHER Fu-24's, manu- 
factured by Fletcher Aviation Corp., 
Rosemead, Calif., were purchased re- 
cently for crop dusting use in New 
Zealand by Cable-Price Co., Hamil- 
ton, New Zealand. 

e ei 4 

“PaRASITE CONTROL IN _ Live- 
sTocK,” a Du Pont Co, film, was pre- 
miered at the Feb. 24th meeting of 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., in Chi- 
cago. 

* * ok 

Tuomas J. Coxper has been 
named southeast sales representative 
for American Cyanamid Company's 
Manufacturers Chemicals Depart- 
ment, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


* * * 

EMULSOL CHEMICAL Corp., Chi- 
cago, recently appointed Arthur 
Raven to the position of assistant 


sales manager. 
* * * 


LawrENCE R. GARDNER will 
take over as purchasing manager for 
Commercial Solvents Corp., with 
headquarters in New York. 

x * * 

ATLAS Powper Co. has moved 
its general offices from the downtown 
Delaware Trust Building in Wilming- 
ton, Del., where it has been located 
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for 34 years, to a newly constructed 
building on a 45 acre tract just out- 
side ot the city. 


CONSTRUCTION of a $7,500,000 
ammonia plant for Quebec Ammonia 
Co. will begin this spring at Contre- 
coeur, near Sorel, Que, It is expected 


to be in operation by mid-1956. 
lie ae 


James O. Kinc was promoted 
last month to the job of special staff 
assistant in the sales department of 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland. 


* * 

THE NaTIONAL Sarety Coun- 

ct. has selected David L. Arm to 

serve as manager of its industrial de- 
partment. 


Now, a BETTER carrier and{diluent 


Pike’s Peak 


ABSORBENT CLAY 


Try Pike’s Peak Clay-extreme 
flexibility to handle the whole 
range of pesticide chemicals 


% High degree of absorbency—for grinding and impregnat- 
ing all toxicants such as DDT, BHC, Toxaphene, Aldrin, 
Malathion, Parathion, Chlordane and many others. 


% Extremely fine particle size—has a high degree of flow- 
ability before and after impregnation. 


% Uniformly low moisture and pH of approximately 5 — 
assure you of complete compatibility with a wide 


range of toxicants. 


% Standard grind guaranteed 95% through 325 mesh. — 
Also available in a variety of particle sizes to meet 


your specifications. 


Try Pike’s Peak Clay in your operation. You save . . . not 
only in ton prices, but in production speed-ups. A generous 
free sample will be sent upon request for your evaluation. 


GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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Victor Chemicals 
improve 
fertilizers... 


r 

£ 

: Spectacular crop improvement plus big savings in 
time and labor . . . that’s the exciting story of the 

7 new fertilizers. It’s a story in which Victor plays an 

4 important part. Victor diammonium phosphate and . 

se special phosphatic solutions contribute greatly to the ; 

a 

: amazing effectiveness of today’s plant starters, high 

} . il sie on . : TAKE-HOLD* PLANT STARTER 

: analysis and liquid fertilizers. Victor chemicals serve 10-52-17 

: : : : : Cc letely soluble plant food 
agriculture in many ways with phosphatic solutions is Ganedinedion all pa phe 
for fertilizers, and phosphates for feed supplements. Take-Hold is produced exclusively by 
Re Today, more than 40 industries employ phosphates, : 

formates and oxalates. For information on how these 

E. useful chemicals are put to work in your industry . . . 

5 write: Victor Chemical Works, 155 North Wacker 

au Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. In the West: A. R. Maas 

* Division, South Gate, California. You'll find . . . 


It pays to see Victor! 
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Suppliers’ 


BULLETINS 


Pesticide for Spring Use 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
New York, has announced that its new 
pesticide “Crag Herbicide 1” will create 


PREVENT wee 


an early spring market for dealers be- 
cause the product kills seeds and 
sprouts rather than the mature weeds 
First application, according to the man- 
ufacturer should be made between 
April 15 and May 15 


A one pound package is reported 
to be adequate for 6,000 square feet of 
lawn for crabgrass or 12,000 square 
feet of garden when used against other 
types of weeds. The package retails for 


$4.49 
2 


Bulletin on FluoSolids 


Dorr-Oliver, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., published last month a four- 
page, two-color bulletin on “Fluo- 
Solids Systems for Drying, Sizing, or 
Heat Treatment.” The booklet con- 
tains a wash-drawing of a Dorrco 
FluoSolids System unit and discusses 
the operations and advantages of the 
unit in relation to the treatments un 
der consideration. 

ec 


New Model Tractor-Shovel 
The latest model of the “Pay- 
loader™ tractor-shovel was introduced 
early last month by the Frank G. 
Hough Co., Libertyville, Ill. The 
company has been developing and 
testing the new model for the past 
three years and claims these improve- 
ments over previous designs: twice as 
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much carrying capacity, lifting capa 


city, digging capacity; over 50 degrees 
more productive capacity; 40 degrees 
of bucket tipback with breakout ac 
tion; 18 cubic feet load capacity; and 
higher standards of safety and driver 
protection, 
e 

Velsicol Folder for Dealers 

Designed to tie in with the cur 
rent Velsicol Corp., Chicago, “Kill 
Corn Rootworms” campaign in corn 
producing areas, a new “Corn Root- 
worm Quiz folder” is offered for deal- 
ers and customers. 

Touching on all phases of corn 
rootworm control from “What Are 
Corn Rootworms?” to “What are the 
Essential Requirements of a Corn 
Rootworm Insecticide?”, the 19 ques: 
tions and answers in this quiz do an 
excellent job of showing how hepta- 
chlor insecticides are used in the con 
trol of this pest. 

7 
New Nutro Lawn Fertilizers 

A new plant food, “Nutro Plant 
Food Pellets,” was introduced during 
February throughout southeastern 
United States by the Smith-Douglass 
Co., Norfolk, Va. The product 1s 
pelletized and homogenized 

7 
Malathion Fly Bait 

Development of a dry granular 
bait that attracts and kills flies effec- 
tively is claimed by the Miller Chem- 
ical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore. 
The active ingredient of the product 
is malathion impregnated into a 
granular carrier in combination with 


fly attracting substances. 

A spokesman for Miller claims 
that the laboratory tests supervised 
by University Extension service have 
shown the chemical to be equally ef- 


fective and more economical than 
sprays. Partial tests with fly maggots 
indicate that the bait will kill effec- 
tively for a minimum of five days 
after application. Under favorable 
conditions, applications may be effec 
tive for periods up to two weeks. 

The product is being marketed 
under the name, “Hy-Tox Fly Bait,” 
in a one-pound shaker can and five 
pound bag. The one pound can re- 
tails for a dollar. 
2 
Baughman Spreaders in Austria 

Lime spreaders manufactured by 
the Baughman Manufacturing Co., 
Jerseyville, Ill, were represented in 
this year’s Fair of Wels, Wels Coun 
ty, Austria. At the conclusion of the 
fair the spreaders were donated by 
Baughman to the Austrian govern: 
ment for use by the Upper Austrian 
Agricultural Unions. 

. 
Laminate Sheet Announced 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, 
N. Y., has introduced a new lamin 
ated multiwall bag sheet, Lamo-Pak, 
for which it claims superior moisture 
retention properties. 

Arkell claims that the product 
is more effective than asphalt lami- 
nated kraft, and that it is odor-free, 
less stiff and more economical. The 
sheet’s greater flexibility prevents 
sewing needles from gumming. 

2 
DuPont Spray 

DuPont Company's “Spreader 
Sticker” supplement for spray appli 
cations is now available to gardners 
The material was previously restric 
ted to commercial use by orchardists, 
custom sprayers, nurserymen, and 
other professionals. The “Spreader- 
Sticker” is a sticking agent which 
slows down weathering and spreads a 
spraying mixture into an even film. 

o 
Herbicide Mixing Bulletin 

“Formulators’ Manual of Herbi- 
cide Formulations,” Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 43 of the Emulsol Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, was made available 
last month. It covers the latest emul- 
sifier recommendations for high and 
low volatile 2,4-D and 2,3,4-D esters 
and the carbamate herbicides. 
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Why more formulators 
are using Zeolex 7* 


—the sorptive carrier specifically designed for 


oe eS Ein Se | ee 


pesticides be — 
D DO T_With 75% wettable DDT (for WHO and 
FAO requirements ) prolonged tests show: 
@ no phytotoxicity 
@ non-caking 


@ stability (confirmed by bio-assay ) 


@ excellent suspension 


‘ PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 
Toxaphene~—Zeolex 7 is recommended for a 60% toxa- 


phene concentrate and as a carrier or bulking agent in regular OB Absorption §«—«_- 155-169 00/100 qreme 


Particle Size 0.01-0.05 microns 
concentrations. pH (10% slurry) 7 (approx.) 
Screen Residue 0.1% maximum on 325 
Other Pesticides —!iitia! evaluation shows that mesh screen 
Zeolex 7 is safe to use in almost all pesticides—that it does a bet- Moisture (105° C) toes than 2% 
Form Fine white powder 
ter job at lower cost than other similar materials. In combination Bulk Density Aerated—3 Ibs/cv. ft. 


As pocked—20 Ibs/cu. ft. 


with other low-cost less sorptive carriers, Zeolex 7 provides a sth dtieeie bares 


wide range of sorptive capacity to meet the requirements of the 


pesticide industry. Write for your working sample today. 


*an ultra-fine sodium silico aluminate 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION ~ 100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Clays and Pigments for the Insecticide Industry 
BARDEN * BARDEN AG * SUPREX * SUPREX LG * ZEOLEX 7 
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New Soil Fumigant 

Larvacide Products, 
ly announced a new soil fumigant, 
“Nemex-85.” The product is a formu- 
lation of ethylene dibromide contain- 
The 
control of nematodes and certain other 
soil-borne pests in infested soils with 
“Nemex-85” is reported by the manu- 
facturer to improve root development 
so that the plants show increased re- 
sistance to drought and significant re- 
ductions in the occurrence of certain 
wilt diseases. 


Inc. recent- 


ing 839 by weight toxicant. 


° 
USDA Offers AMS Series 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
has announced publication of a series 
of agriculutral market service reports. 
A mailing list is being set up for per- 
sons or firms wishing to receive issues 
relating to stored-product insects. 
Two issues have already been pub- 
lished (AMS-4 and AMS-5) on the 
subject of fumigation of dry beans 
and cowpeas on the packaging line. 

7 
Marietta Silos in Use 

Eight Marietta industrial silos, 
for use in storing and processing of 
phosphate rock, were put into opera- 
tion recently at Lake Charles, La. 
The installation was planned by the 
Lake Charles Harbor and Terminal 
District. 

Construction was handled by 
Marietta’s branch plant at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

e 
Willson Safety Catalog 

A new general catalog on indus- 
trial safety equipment is available 
from Willson Products, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa. This new illustrated cata- 
log is designed as a workable, every- 
day safety manual. 

The catalog discusses eye pro- 
tection, head protection, respiratory 
protection, and welding. Illustrations, 
descriptions, and ordering informa- 
tion have been correlated for sim- 
plicity and practicability. 

. 
Hart Announces Sequestrant 

A new sequestering agent, “Kalex 
G,” which is said to be specific for 
such heavy metal ions as ferric iron, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, zinc and man- 
ganese, has been developed by Hart 
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Products Corp., New York. This 
sequestrant is claimed to have good 
sequestering power for heavy metal 
ions of chelating agents, but is not 
recommended for alkaline ions. 


7 
New Pacific C. Borax Herbicide 
The Pacific Coast Borax Co., re- 
cently introduced “Ureabor,” 
weed and grass killer. 


a new 
No mixing or 
spraying equipment is required for 
“Ureabor,” 
comes from 50 Ib, multi-wall paper 


sacks. 


it is applied dry just as it 


New Calspral Aerosol Product 


“Ortho 1038 
available in 


according to 


trol’ is now 
dispenser 
Spray-Chemical Corp., 


Calif. 

It is based on the same 
as previous preparations, is 
apply 
and other organic insecticides. 
1038 Screw Worm Bomb” 


Screw Worm Con 


an aerosol 
California 
Richmond, 


formula 
easy to 
and formulated with lindane 
“Ortho 


is report: 


ed to be effective against fleece mag- 


gots and Spinose ear ticks. 


Exact Weight 
Scale Speeds Up 
Manual Sacking 


SALES and SERVICE 


S et , wa 


Better quality control 
Better cost control 


Low-Platform 


You can hand sack and checkweigh 
materials faster and more accurately 
with this Exact Weight model. An ad- 
justable damping device plus a short 
level fall brings indicator to rest quick- 
ly. Magnified indication gives cccurate 
reading at a glance. Use this machine 
for spot checking your automatic bag- 
gers. Low weighing platform, only 6 2 
inches from floor, minimizes lifting of 
containers. Will weigh 
accurately in out-of 

level position. Open 
construction permits 
easy cleaning. 


ASK ABOUT EXACT WEIGHT 
SACKING SCALES AND 
FILLING VALVES 


from COAST to COAST 


lixcach Weiglat 


Zon 63 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


In Canada: 


Send complete information on Model 


ADDRESS .... 


' 
| 
l 
ae 
| 
| 
' 


948 W. FIFTH AVENUE, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
P. O. Box 179, Station S$, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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business puts out a technical sales repre backing up results. Not a Guarantee 


Letter to the Editor sentative to merchandise 150 thousand Program, but neither a Disclaimer 


dollars and up in sales to justify his in- Program. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS come, depending upon the company. How 4. Develop trade ethics as a group. De- 
; can he hope to see five per cent of the velop demand built upon individual 
Dear Editor consumers, much less help them on their quality, service, results; and good 
As a small agricultural chemical dis many technical aspects? people and workers participating in 
tributor we read with much interest your We believe the industry could and the program upon a satisfied good 
recent analysis of Chemical Business of should consider the following program for consumer relation basis. 
1954 by leaders of the industry. As man 1955 and the future Clean House! Clean Ethics! so that 
ager of our small business, | would like to 1. Develop proven products with proven chemical representatives or salesmen in 
present our version of 1954, which might background and ready for market the field need no longer receive the de- 
be entitled “1954 1955 1956 2. Observe channels of sales in order risive, “one of those” looks or jibes when 
Where?? to maintain service centers, and in- introduced; because of the cut price, un- 
This year of 1954 was another year sist on proper field service to dealers ethical trade practices which now sym- ° 
we wondered if the chemical business and consumers bolize the pesticide business. . 
really wanted representatives to service 3. Price products on economic worth Yours very truly, 
the consumer and assist in problems of and quality to include service, fol Oregon Agricultural Chemicals 
insect and weed identification; applica low up, and a reasonable amount of W. E. Green—Owner, Mar. 
tion: timing, and mechanics: as well as 


evolving universal dosages to meet local 
conditions 


Much has been done to assist the 


local merchant on logistics and finances, 
in some instances through consigned 
stocks. In fact. in many cases, possibly 
good people, who might be inclined to 
enter into the sales and service of agri 
cultural chemicals have been discouraged 


by the establishment of too many small 


local distributors, who in many cases would 
not represent the sales potential of a good 
dealer 

In our smal! area we have a feeling 


In making organic concentrates using benzene hexa- 


that the farmer doesn't always get full 


return for the dollar he spends on agri chloride, chlordane, toxaphene, and other similar materials, 
cultural chemicals for insect and weed et = . 

control. Somewhere near forty percent or it is important to have the concentrates free flowing. 

more of this dollar fails to give satisfactory 

results. A good share of this is neither TYPE 41 Clay can be combined with more costly diluents, 
known by the grower nor the applicator such as Fuller’s earth, and the result will be a free-flowing 


a result of insufhcrent training in observ 
toe uecuite. la many ences thie is © secult concentrate, at a lower cost to the producer. 
of “high pressure sales “ 


1954 saw our company take the at 


TYPE 41 Clay has the following advantages: 

titude that 2.4 Dd, DD T and other ‘foot > 
bell’ chemicals were best left unsold NON ABRASIVENESS 
From 2 wousand gaiions oO 2, I a tew 

wep pone ict fagh FINE PARTICLE SIZE 
ABSORBTIVENESS 
carload distributor prnce. In the mean PROPER BULK 
ime the farmer guessed, cussed, and came 
ee es —— HIGH INSECTICIDAL VALUE OF CLAY ITSELF 


up with erratic results in most areas 


general feeling being that the chemical LOW PH VALUES 


companies having cut the price were also 


cutting quality NO PHYTOTOXICITY TO PLANTS 


Our organization had formerly kept 


ee Ss ee a8 OUTSTANDING ABILITY TO STICK TO THE LEAF 


ricultural schools and trained in field work, 


years ago to LO per cent of that in sales 
this past year. Why? Anyone who uses 
500 gallons or more, ground or plane ap 
plicator in our area can secure Lec.l. or 


servicing 2,4-D sales with recommenda 
tions, calibration help, timing, and ob 
serving results, plants, temperatures; while For Further Information or Samples Write to 
others had received instructions to stay 
away trom sales of 2,4-D and 2,4-D cus 
tomers. Who really benefitted? The ’ 
major companies all lost money on 2,4-D S O U TH E S T E v 

the did handle 


dealers not want to it 


the distributors would not touch it in many 
cases; and the consumer was unhappy : 
This same condition also prevailed 


on other crops and controls, such as seed 


production, potatoes, cattle insect control, j So > ina 
premise control, and many other instances Aiken, South Caroli 
Why?’ 


A company in the manufacturing 
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Ms TYPE 41 CLAY 
geen oem 
| 
Ja 


You can't buy 
better DDT than 


PESTMASTER* 
brand 


| Formulators 


NOW, DIRECT FROM US, PEST- 
MASTER*DDT Technical for your dusts, 
wettable powders, solutions, and emulsions. 
This leading brand of 100% DDT is hard, 


clean, stable. Its use will add kill, stability suspension properties, its carefully controlled 


and uniformity to your formulations. Phone, 
write or fill in the coupon below for prices, 
conditions and samples. 

Users or exporters of 75% DDT Wettable 
powder should investigate our PEST- 
MASTER* Brand. Review its resistance to 
tropical conditions, its uniform wettable and 


packaging which preserves its qualities. Re- 
member, PESTMASTER* 75% DDT Wet- 
table does the job when it gets on the job 
— Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, 
here at home—wherever you want it. Write 
for prices, conditions, samples. Use the 
coupon. 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT 
Technical Grade (100%) [] Prices [_] 
Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% 
Wettable [] Prices (_] 


Cee ereeerererreee 


© MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
501 N. Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
230 Pork Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. = **T_M. 0.55.1 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER* DDT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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SOIL IMPROVEMENT CONF. 


(From Page 77) 


drilled in bands with oat seeds, oat 
yield per acre was 40 per cent 
greater. 

“Effect of Fertilization, Time of 
Seeding and Companion Crops on 
Alfalfa Yields” was the topic of a 
paper by Dr. Richard M. Swenson, 
associate professor of soils, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Tests which he described demon- 
strated that adding nitrogen to the 
fertilizer helped double alfalfa yields 
when the legume was seeded with 
wheat in the fall. Twenty pounds per 
acre were as effective as 40 lbs, The 
tests, he declared, indicate that a high 
soil nutrient supply is advisable for 
both the alfalfa and companion crop 
of oats or wheat. Alfalfa yields were 
highest when seeded alone in August 
or June or with oats in April. Next 
highest yields came from seeding alone 
in April and seeding after oats in 
August. 

Educational work to encourage 
use of fertilizer by Missouri farmers 
was described by Dr. John Fallon, 
Univ. of Missouri, Columbia. This 
project was sponsored by the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee, 
which supplied the fertilizers used in 
the demonstrations. He commended 
the organization for its cooperation, 
saying it would have been impossible 
to carry on some of the most effective 
work without this help. Much of the 
demonstrating was done in “pioneer- 
ing™ fields where local interest in fer- 
tilizer seemed in need of stimulation. 

In one 1954 demonstration, Dr. 
Fallon related, 


poor upland pasture was increased 


forage production on 
242 
times; from 2,516 Ibs. per acre on un- 
treated soil to 5.960 Ibs. on land 
where lime and fertilizer were added. 
At the same time, protein yield per 
acre was increased from 196.5 Ibs. on 
the untreated field to 540 Ibs. on the 
fertilized pasture 

Missouri farmers are now using 
about 12 times more fertilizer than 
in 1942, Dr. Fallon stated, and nutri- 
ent content of mixed fertilizer has in- 
creased from 21.1 per cent in 1942 
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to the present 31.4 per cent. Among 
the many factors contributing to this 
increased consumption, he noted the 
growing practice by farmers of order- 
ing fertilizer supplies in the fall. Fur- 
ther sales increase, he felt, might be 
determined by the ability of manu- 
facturers to supply the demand in the 
spring rush period. 

Thursday's session on “Efficiency 
Factors in Production,” was opened 
by Dr. R. L. Cook, head of the Mich- 
igan State College agronomy depart- 
ment, who told how “once over” til- 
lage to prepare a seed bed in one 
operation is saving Michigan farmers 
at least $3 per acre in preparing the 
land for corn. 

In contrast to old methods, the 
“once over” operation, he explained, 
uses a light tillage unit such as a plow 
packer, a rotary hoe, easy tiller or 
some other smoothing implement, 
which is hitched behind the mold 
board plow. Using a plow packer, he 
said, all the tillage necessary for pro- 
ducing maximum yields was accomp- 
lished. Weed control was also con- 
siderably eased, After nine years of 
research and testing, he stated, the 
new practice is widely utilized by 
Michigan farmers. 

A survey of “Efficient Corn Pro- 
duction in Western and Eastern Corn 
Belts” was presented on Feb. 17th. 
Speaking for the western area, Dr. E. 
R. Duncan, Iowa State College, 
Ames, stressed that “Fertilizer alone 
can't do the job,” there being need 
also for certain crop and soil man- 
agement practices. Research and ex- 
perience, he said, have shown that 
suitable fertilizer can increase yields 
from 20 bushels per acre to 70 or 80, 
“when weather conditions are favor- 
able and subsoil moisture is satisfac- 
tory.” Weather hazards can often cut 
yields in the western corn belt, in 
spite of fertilizer, he added. 

Prof. H. J. Mederski, Ohio State 
University, Wooster, called attention 
to fertilizer’s “carry over” power to 
help boost yields of all crops in the 
rotation when plant food is added to 
any one of them. He submitted figures 
from tests to substantiate this claim 
and also reported that corn yields 
averaged 108 bu. per acre when plant- 


ing rate was 6 seeds per 42 inches of 
soil on fertile soil, compared with 33 
bu. on low fertility soil. 

The discussion of efhcient wheat 
production was broken down to cover 
soft winter wheat, hard winter wheat 
and spring wheat separately. 

Increased rates of fertilizer ap- 
plication, improved management prac- 
tices and the development of higher 
yielding wheat varieties, have teamed 
up to increase yield per acre of soft 
winter wheat, Dr. S. A. Barber, Pur- 
due Univ., said in his discussion of 
grower practices in this area. 

Soil fertility and fertilizer use are 
highly important in efficient wheat 
production, Dr. Barber declared. For 
most efficient production he recom- 
mended use of fertilizer “as required 
to each to point of diminishing re- 
turns.” He cited examples indicating 
that soil fertility building for future 
crops can be a profitable practice. 

From the hard winter wheat 
area, Dr. R. A. Olson, Univ. of Neb 
raska, reported on tests showing that 
fertilized wheat does better than un- 
fertilized wheat during drought per- 
iods in the Great Plains area. When 
nitrogen and phosphate fertilizer were 
used, winter wheat yields increased as 
much as 13 bu. per acre in eastern 
Nebraska. Every dollar invested in 
plant food, he said, returned $3 and 
net profit was $16 per acre. 

In the spring wheat belt, wheat 
yields vary almost directly with the 
amount of moisture available during 
the growing season, Dr. E. B. Norum, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, stated. Farmers follow the 
practice of leaving the wheat field 
fallow in alternate years, he ex- 
plained, the chief benefit of this being 
some conservation of moisture. But 
fallow land, he continued, stockpiles 
some nitrogen in the soil. “So, actu- 
ally the use of nitrogen fertilizer can 
substitute in part for fallow,” he said, 
“at least to the extent of providing 
increased nitrogen for the following 
year’s crop.” 

Dr. Norum estimated that use of 
nitrogen in wheat production in the 
spring wheat area could reduce the 
use of fallow from every other year 
to one year in three; or from one 
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in three to one in four years. When 
nitrogen and phosphates are combined 
in fertilizers for wheat, he reported, 
yields have been effectively increased 
on non-fallow lands. 

At next year’s conference, Z. H. 
Beers, executive secretary of the Mid- 
die West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, announced, that it is planned 
to devote more time to showing such 
visual aids as are available for use 
by dealers and others to promote 
fertilizer sales. 

The 1956 meeting dates were set 
for Feb. 16 and 17 and the new chair- 
man of the College Agronomists 
group will be Dr. Kermit Berger of 
the soil department at the Univ. of 
Wisconsin. k* 


SALES SYMPOSIUM 


(From Page 35) 


were received on cutworms on alfalfa, 
clover and tobacco, and Colorado 
potato beetle, flea beetles and leaf- 
hoppers on potatoes. 

Also, heptachlor - fertilizer mix- 
tures represent a sizable potential sales 
volume. While this is a fairly new 
technique, the idea is appealing to 
the majority of farmers. Here is an 
Opportunity for the farmer to per- 
form two tasks at the same time, thus 
saving valuable man-hours and money. 
These features are important selling 
points. Velsicol advertising is stress- 
ing this application to aid dealers in 
closing more sales. 

We also look for good sales on 
chlordane in those areas where it is 
still considered to be among the most 
effective agricultural insecticides. En- 
drin, the newest of the Velsicol in- 
secticides, is being produced in greater 
quantity and should be more readily 
available to dealers later in the year. 

To help formulators, distributors 
and dealers sell more heptachlor in- 
secticides this year, Velsicol has great- 
ly expanded its advertising and sales 
promotion activities. For example, 
formulators and dealers in the corn 
belt area have just been provided with 
a colorful, comprehensive sales kit 
to assist them in the current “Hep- 
tachlor Kills Corn Rootworms”™ sales 
campaign. This kit provides all the 
tools necessary to produce sales at the 
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consumer level. Similar kits are plan- 
ned for other areas in which insects 
are a major problems. Along with 
these helpful sales promotion materials 
there will be more radio, magazine, 
and newspaper advertising. 

Add it all up and it points to an 
excellent year for Velsicol insecticides. 
However, the degree to which sales 
can be achieved still depends a great 
deal on the individual efforts of the 
formulator and dealer. Aggressive 
sales effort and timely advertising are 
the answer. 


GRAIN FUMIGATION 


(From Page 35) 


extremely promising. This same type 
of recirculating system is adaptable 
to railroad boxcars, truck trailers and 
ship holds, which gives a previously 
unused versatility. 

Recirculation systems offer sev- 
eral distinct advantages. The cost of 
fumigation will be substantially low- 
ered, since less methyl bromide will 
be required. The insect kill will be 


greatly increased because of a uni- 


Montrose Chemical Corp. 
of California 


Now offers in Commercial Quantities 


DDT 
Krisp Chips 


A new physical form of DDT with these advantages 
Good Grindability 
Excellent Solubility 


Low Price 


DDT KRISP CHIPS in form are between 
the lump and flake. They are highly recom- 


mended for either dust or liquid solutions. 


For prices and samples, write to 


R.W.GREEFF & Co., Inc. 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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“Grab ’em—stack ‘em— 
drop ‘em! Burlap bags 
can take it.” 


-— says R. T. Chilton, Madison, N. C. 


“We buy fertilizer by the carload in 200- 
pound burlap bags because they're better 
to work with, and keep the fertilizer from 
molding. I prefer burlap bags because 
they don’t break and spill. This helps us 
work faster and saves us money and time.” 


The Chilton farm covers over 1000 
acres in a part of North Carolina where 
large quantities of fertilizer are used for 
growing tobacco, corn, oats, barley, lespe- 
deza and other grains. The farmers order 
fertilizer in burlap bags because it keeps 
better and the bags are easier to handle. 
“We've never thrown an empty bag away. 
We can get 10¢ apiece for them but they 
are worth more to us right here on the 
farm. Our wives make lots of things for 
the house out of them, too.” 


Farmers all over the country tell us 
they prefer burlap bags for fertilizer and 
supplies. Make your brand a favorite by 
packing in burlap. 


2) ¥ RODUCT 
Just ask your own customers — 
they'll tell you that burlap 


Yl, 
Is strong — takes 
dragging, dropping, 
mon-handling — any 
tough job on the farm. 


any height without 
slipping. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association Pins 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
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formity of fumigant distribution. The 
same system can be used for aeration 
as well as fumigation. 

The general operation will be 
much safer, since the system is closed 
and workers will not be subjected to 
poisonous fumes. Fumigation time will 
be shortened considerably, since long 
exposure and aeration will not be 
necessary. 

In order to cooperate as fully 
as possible with the government grain 
sanitation program and materially aid 
those who find fumigation necessary, 
Michigan Chemical Corporation is 
offering the services of its engineering 
force, technical department and sales 
personnel to any individual or groups 
who desire help in installing recircula 
tion systems for the purpose of fumi- 
gating bulk grains in storage ** 


FORMULATOR MARKET 


(Continued from Page 31) 


tributing channels to stock substantial 
quantities of pesticides in advance of 
the season if they are again to be faced 
by a situation in mid-season in which 
they will find two dozen dealers in 
the next block in position to buy a 
few hundred pounds of material on 
a “most favored buyer” price basis. 
This is a situation which certainly 
must be cleaned up if stability is to 
be restored to the agricultural chemi 


cal market. **® 


NIAGARA SALES PLAN 


(From Page 35) 


media is the written word; manuals, 
spray and dust guides, advertising, 
and product literature. This type of 
grower information must be factual, 
informative and presented in easy to 
read terminology. Recommendations 
for farm chemicals must not only be 
legal, but adaptable to the problems 
at hand. Niagara research workers 
and technical service to sales person- 
nel are continually at work to im- 
prove service to the grower thru the 
above methods. 

Niagara is quite aware of its re- 
sponsibility in making its customers 
aware of the new regulations in the 


Miller Bill. Revised labels and ad- 
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vice to growers pertaining to residues 
and application timing will be re-em 
phasized with these new controls in 
mind. 


Availability and distribution of 
pesticides is the problem of industry. 
Quite often the successful solving of 
this facet of our business can mean 
profit or loss not only to the com- 
pany, but to the customer as well. 
The warehousing of essential mater- 
ials in strategically located points to 
meet grower needs, demands careful 
grower - dealer co- 


surveilance and 


operation with the manufacturer. 
New products which serve a real 
need, or those which are definite im- 
provements over formerly used ma- 
terials, are the life blood of any in- 
dustry. Niagara chemists, 
pathologists, entomologists, and other 
scientific workers, are continually at 
work with this view as their goal 
The wide area of use for Niagara 
chemicals presents many problems of 


research 


formulation for any given chemical. 
Climatic conditions, varietal crop dif- 


ferences, and many factors are con- 


sidered in making better Niagara for- 
mulations for agriculture 

At the dealer-distributor level, 
the above mentioned factors are put 
into the sales picture to further ex- 
Instruc 


tend service to the grower 
tion manuals, spray guides, literature, 
branch plants, warehouse stocks of 
chemicals, advertising, and new prod- 
ucts, are all designed for better ser- 
vice and distribution of Niagara 
products to the ultimate user, the 


grower. ** 


N. Y. GARDEN SHOW 


(From Page 92) 


to the problem of insuring an accu- 
rate mixture of chemical and water, 
although some manufacturers claimed 
this was no problem at all. Inter- 
national Research Corp., Danbury, 
Conn., with its “Hose-Mix’t” sprayer 
suggests special insecticide _ pellets 
which dissolve as the water strikes 
them. The manufacturer assures an 
accurate mixture provided that only 
the special pellets are used and in 


the requisite amount. 


2412 Ken Oak Road 


A NATURAL QUALITY PRODUCT 


ALABAMA'S FINEST 


Quality & Service since 1939 


HIGH GRADE PURE COLLOIDAL KAOLINITIC KAOLIN 


Non-Hygroscopic — Non-Abrasive — Non-Caking — Free Flowing 
Excellent Adhesive — Absorption Qualities 


Excels as an economical prilling & graining agent for fertilizers. 

“TAKO" colloidal properties & other exceptional qualities give in- 

creased workability in insecticide & pesticide formulations — highly 
desirable due to its compatibility with chemicals. 


Write for Samples and Information 


The Thomas Alabama Kaolin Company 


MICRON SIZE 
Minus 1 Micron 55% 


5 " —85% 
No Mica — No Alkalies 


Airfloated: Bagged or Bulk 
Guaranteed less 1° free 
moisture 


Baltimore 9, Maryland 
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Now in effect.... 


MILLER PESTICIDE 
RESIDUE AMENDMENT 


as 


Publie Law No. 518 


® Amends the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 


® Establishes a new procedure for set- 
ting residue tolerances. 


® Limits the amount of pesticide resi- 
due permitted on raw agricultural 
commodities. 


For further information on this new Amendment 


write the executive secretary 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


1145 NINETEENTH STREET, N. W. 
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No prize was offered for the 
most attractive or mteresting booths, 
but two that drew considerable at- 
tention were California Spray Co.'s 
revolving Merry-Go-Round Display 
and Parrott Chemical Company's 
“View of Sphere.” The latter was 
a large-scale application of the trick 
mirror. When the spectator looks 
into a giant glass sphere (about 6 ft. 
in diameter), a succession of objec‘s 
appeared to emanate from the same 
spot. The objects, of course, were 
Parrott products. 

Among other distributors of gar- 
den products were Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., American Cyanamid Co., 
Armour Fertilizer Co., Carbide and 
Carbon, and Niagara Chemical Co. 


CANADIAN PEST CONTROL 


(From Page 65) 


of the low  temperature-solubility 
relationship. Ester formulations of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T have been develop- 
ed which can withstand very low tem- 
peratures and also allow the formu- 
lations to carry higher amounts of 
the acids than had previously been 
believed possible. 
—A. W. Lougheed, “Producing Basic 
Agricultural Chemicals,” Canadian 
Chem. Processing, Nov. 1944. 


Insecticide Development Discussed 
EVIEWING the stages of com- 
mercial development of an in- 
secticide, J. H. Follwell declares that 
a long and costly process is involved. 
Step number one is the synthesis of 
the compound, followed by prelimi- 
nary testing for biological effective- 
ness. Accumulation of chemical and 
physical data is then necessary after 
which laboratory screening deter- 
mines where the compound will find 


its place in the field of insecticidal 
control. 

Field plot testing, together with 
formulation studies takes place, and 
then if favorable results indicate 
promise, full field tests are under- 
taken. During the preliminary screen- 
ings and field testing work, investi- 
gations are being conducted on 
toxicity to warm-blooded animals, 
including acute, sub-acute (both oral 
and percutaneous) and the chronic 
oral toxicity. 

The new chemical, having proved 
satisfactory to this point, is ready 
for commercial formulation. A pilot 
plant will be built for larger scale 
manufacture and full scale produc- 
tion plans drawn up. Under the 
Canadian Pest Control Products 
Act, products must be registered in 
Canada. 

It is estimated that the cost of 
developing a new insecticide to the 
point of commercial use may run as 
high as one and one-half million 
dollars. 

—J. H. Folwell, “Developing a New 


Agricultural Chemical,” Canadian 
Chem. Processing, Oct. 1954 


FUNGICIDE TESTS 


(From Page 59) 


1©@ level, whereas no significant dif- 


ferences existed between treatments. 


Eradicative Sprays 
ECAUSE the occurrence of the 
brown-rot disease is erratic, 
many orchardists do not apply pro- 
tective measures. Rainfall just before 
or during the harvest season in these 
orchards frequently results in heavy 
losses, and even in orchards receiving 
protective sprays, serious amounts of 
the ab- 


decay sometimes occur. In 


Percent 


Amount 
Chemical per 100 gals. diseased fruits 
Lime-sulfur 3 gals. 2.5 
Lime-sulfur 2 gals. 3. TABLE 5. 
Lime-sulfur and 2 gals. Polysulfides as eradi- 
fe ¥ ‘ 4 cant sprays for the 
Flotex Wettable Sulfur 10 Ibs. 2.4 aud a thas oat 
Polysulfide Compound 2.4 Ibs. 4.7 in Sims peaches. 
193 Butte County, Cali- 


fornia, 1954. 


Berkshire 


SPECIALISTS 


in 
MAGNESIA 
for 
AGRICULTURE 


EMJEO (80/82¢% Magnesium 
Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 
(fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 
95% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95° Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zine, 


EXPORT-IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE 
CHEMICALS, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
55 New Montgomery St., San Fran. 5, Cal. 
Cable Address — “‘Berkskem'’ New York 
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FAST! 
CLEAN! 
ACCURATE! 


5 LOW COST 


STOKER wmopets 


designed for Dust-Free Packing of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Before you count to ten, the handsome 
Stoker Bag Packer can accurately pack one 
cubic foot of material. And the operation is 
exceptionally clean and free from danger- 
ous and wasteful dust because of Stoker's 
simple, compact design features developed 
from 15 years’ experience. 

Each model can adjust to handle differ- 
ent bag sizes with accurate weights — within 
ounces. Standard models are equipped to 
pack valve type bags, but attachments are 
available for open mouth bags and drums. 
Stoker Packers can be made portable by 
simple caster attachment. They come fully 
equipped with all motors, drives, and con- 
trols. All you do is connect the Packer to 
your power source. 


FOR FIELD STRENGTH 
OR TECHNICAL GRADE CHEMICALS 

All models are used for insecticides such as 
DDT, Chlordane, BHC, Toxaphene, Nico- 
tine, and Sulphur, and for most commercial 
fertilizers. Please check with factory on 
specific formulae. Write for bulletins on 
Stoker Bag Packers and accessories to 
H. L. Stoker Co., 111 S. College Ave., 
Claremont, California. 


STOKER Zey ibore 
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sence of rain, brown-rot epidemics in 
California are infrequent. In view of 
these facts, it would be highly desir- 
able to have a spray material which 
would act as an eradicant of incipient 
fruit infections. 

Loss of fruit is negligible if fruits 
are picked and canned within 72 
hours after the beginning of rain. 
It is on the fruits that cannot be 
picked and canned within a short time 
after a rain that an eradicative treat- 
ment would be valuable. It would 
appear that the most effective timing 
for eradicative sprays would be im- 
mediately after precipitation. 

Preliminary laboratory tests were 
designed to determine the eradicatory 
properties of the following materials: 
Purex, XSF No. 3, Orthocide 50W, 
Manzate, Mathieson Bulb Fungicide 
No. 275, Flotox Wettable Sulfur, 
Phygon XL, Isothan Q15, Dowicide 
A (M-244), and lime-sulfur. In ad- 
dition, Tag and Puratized Apple 
Spray, materials known to possess 
eradicatory properties, were tested, 
though they could not be used com- 
mercially because of their mercury 
content. Promising results were ob- 
tained with Tag, Puratized Apple 
Spray, and lime-sulfur. These mater- 
ials were then used in orchard tests, 
the results of which are shown in 
Table 4 on page 58. 

Lime-sulfur, and polysulfide com- 
pound were then tested on Sims 
peaches for eradicative action. The 
trees were sprayed first with a spore 
suspension, and later, the same even- 
ing, moisture was applied with an 
air-blast sprayer, to keep the trees 
continually wet for an infection per- 
iod of 13 hours. Immediately after 
the infection period, various spray 
concentrations of polysulfides were 
applied at the rate of 5 to 6 gallons 
per tree. The results, given in Table 
5, indicate that these polysulfide ma- 
terials are effective in the eradication 
of incipient infections when applied 
13 hours from the beginning of mois- 
ture application. No significant dif- 
ferences were found between the vari- 
ous treatments. The mixture of liquid- 
lime sulfur and wettable sulfur ap- 
peared to give results as satisfactory 
as lime-sulfur alone. 
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Further experiments were de- 
signed to determine how soon eradi- 
cants should be applied after a rain. 
An application of lime-sulfur, 2 gal- 
lons per 100 gallons of water, 38 
hours after the beginning of precipi- 
tation appeared to give as good con- 
trol as applications made 14, 17, and 
20 hours after the beginning of pre- 
cipitation. These tests were made on 
a small scale, and further trials are 
necessary before specific recommenda- 
tions can be made. 


Conclusions: 
PRAY preparations containing 

captan, one of the carbamate 
compounds, or wettable sulfur, ap- 
pear to afford good protection to 
peach fruit against infection by the 
brown-rot fungus. Of the materials 
tested for eradicative action, lime- 
sulfur proved effective in arresting 
the development of infections that oc- 
cur during rains. This material, at 
applied 38 hours after the beginning 
of a rain which initiated the infec- 
tion, prevented further development 
of the fungus in the fruit. In the 
event of rain during harvest, there- 
fore, a combination of lime-sulfur and 
wettable sulfur offers a means of ar- 
resting incipient infection and pro- 
tecting fruit against further infection 
under California conditions. 

During the 1954 harvest season 
for canning peaches, considerable 
amounts of lime-sulfur and lime-sul- 
fur plus wettable sulfur were applied 
by growers after a rain in late Aug- 
ust. This practice probably prevented 
severe loss from brown rot. In some 
orchards fruit drop was heavy during 
this period. No conclusive evidence 
was found that lime-sulfur or other 
spray materials used in the orchards 
caused this drop. Excessive phyto- 
toxicity was not observed in any of 


the sprayed orchards. ** 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 61) 


2 gallons per 100 gallons of water, 


This would seem to scotch some 
stories that farmers don’t have money 
to spend or that farmers aren't going 
to buy pesticides. This investment in 
Virginia seems to show that farmers 
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will spend money, and a lot of it, 
when they believe there's a chance 
to make money. Maybe this shows 
that more fertilizer and _ pesticides 
could be sold if presented to the 
farmer in terms of profit potential. 

e 8 6 #.< 

There's a lot of money in the 
farmer's sock despite falling parity 
ratios. During the past year, agri- 
culture's total equity increased by 
two billion dollars, reaching $145 bil- 
lion. Farmers’ holdings of cash de- 
posits, currency, U. S. Savings Bonds, 
and investments in cooperatives in- 
creased slightly. 

Farm debt stayed about the same 
last year, slightly over $17 billion. 
Take a $17 billion debt, match it 
against a $162 billion figure of total 
assets, and we come to the conclu- 
sion that it’s not a waste of time to 
try to sell something to farmers. 

a i & 

If the irrigation trend continues, 
it could well enlarge the market for 
pesticides. Here is the kind of arith- 
metic on which sales pitches can be 
based when talking to irrigation 


The Test Proven 
Insecticide Diluent 


farmers. A study of 29 irrigated to- 
bacco farms in North Carolina shows 
that the average gross increase in in- 
come from irrigation was $210 per 
acre during a recent year. The aver- 
age net increase in profit, $161 per 
acre. 

Tyler H. Quakenbush, irrigation 
engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
Washington, at a recent meeting ob 
served that such reports as those on 
tobacco, “ . . . indicate that a sprink- 
ler irrigation system which should 
give 15 to 20 years of service could 
be paid for from increases in profits 
in one year.” , 

Commenting on the need for ir- 
rigation on a regular basis rather than 
just during the spectacular drought 
years, he called attention to studies 
which “show quite convincingly that 
soil moisture deficiencies occur often 
enough in the humid regions of the 
U. S. to make irrigation necessary 
every year in order to obtain maxi- 
mum crop yields.” 

This opens the frontier for pesti 
cide companies, herbicide companies, 
and fertilizer companies as well as 


Excellent Results 


...- Excellent drift Control Properties 
..- Better Flowability 


... Neutral pH 


.-- Desirable Suspension Properties 
.-- Controlled Bag Weights 
..-QReadily Compatible 


For Technical Literature and Samples, Write Dept. AC 1 


SUMMIT MINING CORPORATION 


BASHORE BUILDING 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEWS FROM NAUGATUCK 


ALANAP-! 
Weed Killer 
saves *35 109150 peracre 


Extensive field use proves that Naugatuck’s new herbicide, Alanap-1, can 
save growers of cucumbers, melons and squash countless dollars by practi- 
cally eliminating hand weeding. 

One experiment revealed that cucurbit yields were actually doubled 
by a pre-emergence application of Alanap-1. “Plants in untreated rows 
were severely stunted by weed competition before the fields could be cul- 
tivated and hoed, whereas treated rows were still not suffering ...two 
months after planting.” 

As a pre- or post-emergence weed killer, Alanap-1 gives excellent con- 
trol of a variety of annual weeds, is non-hazardous to humans, animals, 
easy to apply, low in cost, and safe on recommended crops which now 
include asparagus. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck. Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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: LET NAUGATUCK HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM — 

FILL IN COUPON FOR FAST ACTION — EXPERT ADVICE l 
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seedsmen and farm equipment manu- 
facturers. In this “Garden of Eden” 
kind of farming, you know there is 
going to be enough water; so every’ 
thing must be timed just right, up to 
the very limit of scientific knowledge 
as evidenced in equipment and chem- 
icals which the farmer can buy and 
use. Under ordinary farming, if a 
farmer controls one-half or three- 
fourths of the bugs it may actually 
be his best profit-making level. With 
irrigation, his profit level would more 
likely continue to rise as his pest 
control program improves. 

Company lawyers may find in- 
teresting reading in the host of legis- 
lative proposals before state legisla- 
tures. Water laws are reasonably well- 
stabilized in the 17 western states. 
The remaining 31 eastern states, how- 
ever, face the serious problem of de- 
veloping laws permitting an expanded 
use of water resources by agricul- 
ture, industry, and others. The Su- 
preme Court water policy committee 
has recommended a state water law 
based on the plan of the western 
states, whereby priority rights to 
streams and lakes can be established 
and existing rights protected. Priority 
use is in this order: domestic, muni- 
cipal, irrigation, industry, recreational, 
water power. There are tremendous 
variations in the legislative proposals. 

Certainly the speed with which 
developments will be continued gives 
farmers assurance of certain rights to 
water supplies in times of drought 
when priority usage restrictions might 
be invoked. Since an irrigation sys- 
tem is often the most expensive in- 
vestment a farmer makes next to buy- 
ing a farm, he needs to have a reli- 
able source of water. 

Most agricultural specialists 
we've talked to are optimistic about 
the increase in acres under irrigation 
in the 31 humid eastern states. The 
speed with which irrigation devel- 
ops is a question on which few care 
to make even a guess. If we're really 
in a dry decade, as many meteorolo- 
gists say, then the five or six remain- 
ing dry years will give enough im- 
petus to push legislation through state 
legislatures, giving the farmers the as- 
surance they wish in most instances. 
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Pesticides, herbicides, and ferti- 
lizers for irrigation farmers could be 
made most attractive. 

Se * -% 

Executives of fertilizer and pesti- 
cide companies may be especially in- 
terested in the new booklet issued by 
the Dept. of Agriculture — “More 
and Better Foods.” This 43-page leaf- 
let is composed entirely of charts and 
pictograms and could be effective in 
employee relations. The booklet de- 
scribes the revolution in food pro- 
duction, processing, marketing, and 
consumption. Fertilizer, pesticides, 
and herbicide manufacturers, along 
with the seed trade and implement 
manufacturers, take a bow in the 
pages of this text. 

Free copies are available, within 
limits, from the Dept. of Agriculture. 
Write to: Office of Information, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. It may be possible to borrow 
the plates, permitting integration of 
company information. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


(From Page 49) 


tomer inexperienced in foreign trade, 
for he is similarly impressed. 

But in our industry the fact that 
we are not internationalists takes on 
a special importance, with potentially 
serious consequences. We know that 
we must “regionalize™ our selling and 
labelling or we will run afoul of reg- 
ulatory agencies, dissatisfied custom- 


ets, and uncollectable accounts. And 
because our industry's products do 
have such an amazing reproductive 
power, we have come to expect the 
product to earn its cost, making terms 
of sale somewhat secondary, whether 
we be paid when shipped or at har- 
vest time. We also characteristically 
invest a certain amount in technical 
service, developmental work, and pub- 
lic relations, to see that the products 
maintain a competitive degree of ef- 
fectiveness. With that we insure prof- 
it for all, repeat business, low-cost 
selling in the long run. 

Of course we do the same things 
in foreign markets, but just as the 
optimum level had to be determined 
in the past many years of “selling” 
in the domestic market, so do we have 
to progress in that direction in for- 
eign markets. Certainly the aggregate 
effort that built the present degree 
of predictability in domestic 
business is not being reflected in for- 
eign markets. Yet we sell the insur- 
ance to cover truly unique contribu- 
tions that this country is making to 
the economic progress of the free 
world. In dollars and cents, the 
average budget for sales and for sell- 
ing expense shows that our $50 mil- 
lion export volume is often being sold 
on the basis of “caveat emptor”—let 
the buyer beware—despite our reli- 
ance upon a great deal closer rela- 
tionship with customers in all our 
other markets. 


our 


The answer to that problem, if 
there be one, seems to be in the use 
of effective “propaganda” in the broad 
sense of the word. When we use 
“propaganda” to describe biased ex- 
aggeration, we spoil a very expres: 
sive word—our European friends use 
it to mean the fullest possible ex- 
change of ideas, views, information 
and advertising. That is what we de- 
pend upon in domestic business, and 
what is remarkably lacking in our 
booming foreign business — even to 
the extent that government agencies, 
while often handicapping private 
trade by prohibiting the use of brand 
names, insist on some labelling that 
is purely for propaganda purposes. 

At home, we have to know our 
. his problems . . . his 


his customers . 


customer . . 
inventories . 
etc., yet when political or particular- 
ly ocean barriers intervene, we tra- 
ditionally rely upon “purchase and 
sale” trading methods. We accumu- 
late some statistics, some correspon- 
dents, some people that we visit—but 
we have never had the flow of propa- 
ganda to and from the areas con- 
cerned, such as we rely upon in man- 
aging our domestic affairs. There is 
some “reporting” by agricultural at- 
taches, some news stories about “Mis- 
sions,” some bulletins — but only a 
small fraction of the organizations 
whose plants are directly or indirect- 
ly affected by world trade in pesti- 
cides are as well informed as similar 


PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal Diluent and Extender 


for INSECTICIDES 


Granular Pyrophyllite is now available for your 
formulations. Let us send you a sample. 


P. O. Box 2414, Greensboro, N. C. 
Formerly Glendon Div., Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


Ask For Our Pamphlet 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 


COMPANY 


Plant and Mines at Glendon, N. C. 
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Piveted Distributor 
feeds moterials to multiple- 


section bins. Turns, locks by 
grovnd-leve!l control. 


x | 
Retery Vane Compressor 


Aeration Fittings Bin Gauges and Signals © 


supplies 7 cv. ft. air pres- roperly spaced in storage occurotely register “hi-lo- 
sure per min. to cerote silos, 
bins. 15-ib. limit-relief voive 


ins and silos keep bulk mo- levels’. Automeotic. Woter 


terials fluid, free-flowing. and dust-proof. 
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Retery Plug Valve Fill Valves Receiving Hoppers 
controls flow of finest mo- single-clam, radiol-type, hove oll sizes, types for box-cor, 
terials. Plug works freely in choker weights on closing hopper-bottom cor, truck, or 


self-aligning beeorings. edge for jom-proof closing. bog delivery. Weather-tight. 


Elevator Buckets Batcher Test Weights Elevator Safety Cage © 
all.welded, light, smooth ore available in sets of 28-in.-diometer ladder safety 
@tTwo types, 7 sizes Stee! nine, 50-ib. calibrated units, cage, welded to casing, costs 
chain has carburized knuckles. ond two 25-\b. steel hongers. only @ few dollors per foot 
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Mail to: C.S. JOHNSON co. <ia"72'sts..5,, 


Send vs details 
on items checked: 1 23 45 6 7 8 9 1 
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TITLE 


COMPANY 


DIVISION 


Chein Sprockets 
19-tooth chilled-rim cast iron 
with heavy split hub; 12- city. svare 


Stee? .......... -_ 


tooth cast-chrome manganese. 
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organizations in countries with whom 
we compete in our markets abroad. 


Chemicals A Factor 

HE second point we lack in 

surely evaluating the future of 
our industry is that chemicals as we 
know them are but tools to the cus 
tomer, like the steel in his plow. We 
often sell chemicals, but the farmer al- 
ways buys pesticides. We understand 
quality as it affects the yield of chem- 
ical product or formulation. We have 
seen our U. S. farmer customers 
learn to handle fifteen complex chem- 
ical names, when they used to know 
only “poison.” Yet even in this ad- 
vanced country with half a century 
of intensive use of pesticides there 
isn't much quantitative economic re- 
lationship, in the everyday under- 
standing of the user, between pesti- 
cides and agriculture. While the 
problem of expression of the econom- 
ics is greater than in the case of plant 
foods, there is so little knowledge 
from the standpoint of agricultural 
tools, by comparison with that ac- 
cumulated to support the use of fer- 
tilizers, that we must grant a degree 
of neglect of an important field. 

The importance of that — to 
world trade — is simple. Today our 
trade is partly traditional exchange 
of well-known materials, which have 
never been used to fullest advantage, 
and partly the movement of the newer 
materials, greatly stimulated by the 
“aid” programs that have relied upon 
them for control programs of very 
high military, political, or economic 
priority. Yet with all the volume 
there is, the value to agriculture alone 
can increase the annual production 
of goods more sharply and more de- 
pendably than any other means—in 
the predominantly agricultural coun- 
tries concerned—if the countries of 
the free world forge ahead in that 
respect. The closest possible orienta- 
tion of our chemicals with their end- 
use—public health or agriculture— 
is of tremendous importance. If per- 
formance specifications are depend- 
able, realistic, and above all well- 
known to all and well-represented, 
the same effectiveness of product, 
salesman, and customer that has sur- 
vived to characterize the domestic 
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operation of the industry can be de- 
pended upon in foreign trade as well. 


U. S. in World Trade 


HE third factor important in the 

industry's world trade is a mod- 
est one—to keep in step with the 
rest! Possibly that is an understate- 
ment, but it stems from the convic- 
tion that we are in world trade deeper 
than we think, needing all the back- 
ground we can muster. With our in- 
dustry small and demonstrably coop- 
erative, there is need to coordinate 
our work and to orient our program 
with the best of those industries serv- 
ing related fields). Much has been 
learned by industries more or less in- 
tensively active in this country’s 
world trade, and there are problems 
which, if not common to all, are at 
least shared by many. The rapid 
growth of our industry in volume if 
not in stature insofar as world trade 
is concerned, leads to the conclusion 
that a great deal of benefit can be ob- 
tained from a close understanding of 
and working relationship with other 
industries and agencies that can but- 
tress our own efforts and themselves 
benefit from the association. Again 
we have only to look to our more suc- 
cessful competitor nations for a pre- 
cedent for such teamwork—for out- 
standing gains in world trade have 
sparked the economic resurgence of 
several countries since World War 
II, with a solid foundation of team- 
work by all interested participants. 

When the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association organized a 
Foreign Trade Committee a few 
years ago, it significantly took as its 
policy : 

. to aid in extending into the 
field of international trade with ex- 
port markets the relevant elements 
of the program that NACA main- 
tains on behalf of its members and 
other members of the industry re- 
garding insecticides, fungicides, her- 
bicides, rodenticides, and similar ma- 
terials essential to public health, and 
production and preservation of 
food, feed, and fiber crops in the 
free world, and to advise the Board 
of Directors of such additional ele- 
ments as may from time to time 
warrant inclusion in the NACA 
program in the interest of its max- 


imum effectiveness in the field of 
foreign trade.” 
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Saying the same thing in another 
way, Edward A. O'Neal, Jr., vice 
president of the Overseas Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Company recent- 
ly told the members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation that it should . . . “expand 
abroad, using the same promotional 
drive for promoting foreign business 
that it uses in its domestic markets 


” 


With that in mind, the impor- 
tance of pesticides to agriculture and 
to public health, irrespective of na- 
tional boundaries and oceans, com- 
mands the attention of many if not 
all the members of our industry. It 
warrants our utilization of the meth- 
ods and the principles the industry 
has used to put the United States of 
America in its present position of 
leadership, applied to all the coun- 
tries that we value as allies and would 
like to have as prosperous partici- 
pants in a free world. That which has 
built a strong and profitable industry 
at home should be an equally effec- 
tive program everywhere — whereas 


we know that a lesser interest and 
effort merely prolongs a holding ac- 
tion that perpetuates no market—in 
a situation that certainly demands our 
best effort in equipping the free world 
with the advantages that we in this 
country attribute to freedom. %** 


N. W. CONFERENCE 


(From Page 34) 


Lite history and habits of pests to be 
controlled should be well known and 
control programs based on such 
knowledge,” concluded Dr. Manis. 


Bee Poisoning Problems in 
Washington 

& HE main bee poisoning prob- 

lems in Washington are asso- 
ciated with tree fruits, alfalfa grown 
for seed and in the production of 
cabbage seed,” Dr. Carl Johansen, 
State College of Washington Ento- 
mologist, Pullman, stated. In tree 
fruit districts beekeepers have their 
holding yards too close to orchards 
and 90% of the bees poisoned are 


HEPTACHLOR 


Standards 


performance uncertainties. 


WHAT FORMULATING REQUIREMENTS NEXT? 


Hot Impregnation: Toxaphene — BHC — DDT — CHLORDANE—ALDRIN— 


Portable Blending Unit: Electric, Diese!, or Gasoline Powered. 
Compact Emulsion Equipment with drum or can filler included. 

Units for handling Granular Carriers. 

Blending Systems for Parathion and TEPP meeting rigid Health Dept. 


Increased Capacities — Better Blends — A Pilot Plant 
Collaboration in developing your own new equipment ideas. 


YOUNG BLENDING SYSTEMS have met the challenge of every new 
formulating requirement in the past decade. 


This production tested know-how can now save you time, money and 


Immediate equipment recommendations 
bulletins of performance data 
are yours for the asking. 
Phone or write today. 
We'll do the rest. 


Muncy, 


los Angeles 


Pennsylvania 6-3509 
13, 417 So. Hill St. — MAdison 6-9345 
Oakland 13, Cal., 600-16th St. — TEmplebor 2-5391 
Foreign Representatives: 


Mercantile Development, Inc., 
50 Church St., 


New York, N. Y. — Borclay 7-4789 
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THAT NEEDS NO TRAILER FRAME 


it’s the New BULKMOBILE 


WITH THE SELF-SUPPORTING BULK BODY 


WRITE for new BULKMOBILE Bulletin A-399 


METHODS 
of 
DISCHARGE 


Belt & Bucket Distributor Screw Conveyor 


Also by CENTRIFUGAL STACKER 


Designed to Carry the 


BAUGHMAN MANET ASTORING Co., Inc. 
Jerseyville, Ill. 


BAUGHMAN 132 Shipman Road 
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The Care 
and Feeding 

of Garden 
Plants 


Written by 14 leading 
specialists in plant nw- 
tritien, this profusely 


Here's the first entirely 
new gerden book in 25 
yeors. Stressing “wher 
mokes plants grow’, The 
Core and Feeding of 
Garden Plants describes 
by vivid, natural color 
iNeustretions and text 
how to detect and correct 


iWMustrated volume tells 
hew te grow more 
plump, jwicy vegetables, 
@ finer lawn, heolthier 
shede and fruit trees, 
more colorful garden 
flowers and house plants. 


Order a copy 
for your library today 


plant hunger symptoms 


Price per copy, postpaid *} 
Orders will be filled immediately 


Send your order with 
check or money order to: 


Agricultural Chemicals 
P.O. Box 31 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


MANUAL 


FERTILIZER 
MANUFACTURE 


Second and Enlarged Edition 


By Vincent Sauchelli 
Davison Chemical Company, 
Div. W. R. Grace & Co. 


The plant operator’s “bible” . This book recog- 
nized worldwide as the most complete volume on 
superphosphate and mixed fertilizer manufacture 
for the use of the operating men in the fertilizer 
works, 

Practical, written in simple language .. . also 
useful to research men, college students and teachers. 

New chapters added . . . chapters on plant nutri- 
tion, mixed fertilizers, ammoniation of normal and 
triple superphosphates, granulation of mixed fer- 
tilizers, chemical control, plant safety, and efficient 
organization of personnel in the works. 

Eighty tables of practical information. Practical 
examples on the formulation of mixed fertilizers. 


Order your copy now, shipments postpaid. 


$4.75 in U.S.A. $5.00 foreign 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


P.O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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poisoned because of the recommended 
pre-pink 
which is the spray that causes most 
of the difficulty, especially when ad- 
verse weather holds up spray appli- 
cations. should not be 
applied to blooming orchards. Spray 
drift is hard to handle and _ hives 
should be placed in orchards when 


10-20% of bloom is past and removed 


application of parathion, 


Insecticides 


as soon as possible. 
With 


factor in alfalfa seed production, 


pollination the limiting 


pollinators are of extreme importance 
to the seed grower. As a result of 
experiments performed in 1953, it 
was found Systox could be used on 
alfalfa when bees were not foraging 
and would give both aphid and mite 
control. As a result, quite a bit of 
Systox was used in 1954 for this pur- 
In an attempt to answer the 
question of Systox possibly ending 


pose. 


up in the nectar, and concentrations 
of this pesticide in honey, a series 
of experiments were run in an iso 
lated area of eastern Washington. 
Here blocks were laid out, each plot 
of alfalfa had its own hive of bees 
and new frames were placed in each 
hive after the Systox treatments were 
applied. Two series of tests were 
run—one was treated before 7 AM 
and the other in mid-afternoon, right 
on top of the bees at work. There 
was no adverse effect on the bees in 
any of these tests. A check of hives 
used in morning and evening appli- 
cations showed no difference between 
the numbers of dead bees or in the 
amount of honey produced. Aphid 
control was excellent. Systox resi- 
dues on honey were taken at 7 and 
21-day analysis, .16 
ppm or less was found on honey pro- 
duced by bees from treated areas. 
Repellency tests in the hope to 
lessen bee poisoning were made using 
parathion, parathion and toxaphene 
sprays, and a dust composed of para- 
thion, toxaphene and sulfur; all of 
which were applied by air. The dust 
plot was the only one which gave 
any bee repellency, but the highest 
rate of bee poisoning occurred on it 
(alkali bees were not repelled). While 
dusts appeared to give higher mor- 
talities than spray applications, kills 


intervals. On 
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with all 
groups of test materials used. 


were experienced three 


Fact and Fancy in Herbicide Work 

Dr. Virgil Freed, Oregon State 
College, reviewed the use and appli- 
herbicides. 
resume of the history of weed control, 
Mr. Freed reported that at present, 
the discovery of new materials is in- 
. that in 1954 


cation of Following a 


creasingly difficult . . 
three or four new weed killers were 
released, but current screening pro 
grams are both expensive and time 
consuming. The solution to this situa- 
tion, Freed feels, is a more scientific 
and systematic approach to the prob 
lem by applying some of the tech- 
niques learned in chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics. 

“‘If you find something wrong 
with a plant you can't explain, it’s 
a virus —this is the common thinking 
of farmers I have worked with, and 
they may not be too far wrong in 
stated Clark Amen, 


many cases,” 


Oregon State College entomologist. 
Although 7 


carry virus diseases, two families of 


orders of insects 


a ), ae 
Chemicals | 


the Homoptera, aphis and leafhop 
pers, bring farmers the most grief. 
Being sap feeders, they feed in the 
zone of the plant where the causative 
organism of the virus is located. As 
viruses require a living cell for re 
production, if the insect vector can 
be stopped, control may be achieved, 
but often this is not easy to do be 
cause symptoms of the disease on crop 
plants may be masked, or seen too 
late for effective control. For an ef- 
fective program, we need to know not 
only the insect vector, but how it 
transmits the disease and the source 
of the infection; then we can begin 
to get at the problem. 

“Chemicals certainly have a place 
in the virus control picture, but we 
need to know what to use, how to 
use it, when, and where—to do the 


most good,” concluded Mr. Amen. 


Legislation 
Mr. Keith Syme, 
Chemical Co., Portland, reported to 
the group the activities of the North- 
west sub-committee of the Western 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. on legis: 


Chipman 


BUILT IN A WIDE RANGE OF CAPACITIES, the 
DehydrO-Mat, though comparable in price, 
out-performs conventional dryers of similar 
size. Compact . .. easy to install in a 
minimum of space. 


The DehydrO-Mat will not scorch or 


burn even the most sensitive chemicals. Air, 
not inclination, moves the material . . . 
quickly through the hot zone, slowly through 
the temperate zone. Since no boiler is neces- 
sary, the DehydrO-Mat can be in full opera- 
tion from a cold start within ten minutes. 
DehydrO-Mats utilizing steam-heated air are 
also available. 


Consult the Renneburg Engineers 
on all your drying problems. 
FREE literature and information on request. 


” RENNEBURG * 222. 
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FoR A Cupovior AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE PRODUCT 


BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 


From rough to finish 
in one low-cost operation 


Constant progress in design and manufacture 
over the past 50 years has made Bradley Hercules 
Mills the standard pulverizer where a superior 
agricultural limestone product is desired. Auto- 
matic electrical feed control eliminates manual 
operation. Rugged, dustless construction, maxi- 
mum accessibility keep maintenance costs at an 
absolute minimum. In sizes to meet the require- 
ments of most any plant at moderate cost. 


For complete information, write for Catalog No. 61° 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. BOSTON 


with an 80 year reputation for reliability in quality, price and delivery. 


POTASH NITROGEN 
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delay the blossoming of certain fruits. 
lation. The committee last year as- 
sisted industry representatives to pre- 
use of 2,4-D 
and similar herbicides at the Wash- 


sent their case for the 


As a result 
of this work, the Washington legisla- 
allows 


ington state legislature. 


ture optional local control 
areas, rather than a state-wide ban 


2,4-D. 


on certain formulations of 


Business Meeting 

brief business meeting, 
E. Turner, California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., Portland, was elected chairman 
for the 1956 Industry Conference 
Meeting. Dates for the Conference 
were announced as January 18, 19, 
20, 1956 in Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. C. O. Barnard, 
Western Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., advised the membership of 
WACA plans for printing and dis- 
tributing safety posters. 


In a 


secretary, 


The 1955 conference chairman, 
O. B. Hitchcock, was assisted by 
Charles Starker, Pacific Supply Co- 
operative, and Bob Eichman, Stauffer 
Chemical Co., in arranging the pro- 
gram of speakers and supervising the 
publication of digests of researchers’ 
reports at the Vegetable and Spray 
Conferences. Registration was han- 


dled by C. O. Barnard.sey& 


PENN. AG. STATION 


(From Page 55) 


insecticides over commonly used mer- 
curic compounds in cabbage insect 
He also has found the mode 
of action of mercury as an ovicide. 
In like C. W. Rutschky 


has made major discoveries in corn 


control. 
manner, 


earworm control and in the funda- 
mentals of how ovicides operate on 
insect eggs. 

Until the recent withdrawal 
from station work of H. W. Thurs- 
ton, Jr., he and F. H. Lewis double- 
checked the usefulness as they ap- 
peared of 
on orchard fruits 


new fungicides for use 
and potatoes. 
Major changes in the formulation of 
Fungicide 341, for 
made as a result of these studies. 
A wide field of experimentation 
was opened a few years ago when 
D. G. White discovered that sprays 


instance, were 
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containing maleic hydrazide would 
delay the blossoming of several fruits. 
Similarly, sprays containing naphtha- 
lene acetic acid have been used with 
Lorean D. 
Tukey in thinning apples and peach 


considerable by 


es. Chemicals for promotion of red 
color on apples and for the inhibition 
of vegetative growth of fruit trees 
also are being investigated by these 
research workers. 


become 


much larger out 


Forest operations have 
in recent years a 
let for 


formerly was the case. 


agricultural chemicals than 
Research at 
the Pennsylvania station by Norton 
Cope, H. W. and Mervin 


Reines has revealed the basic 
such tree 


Popp, 
action 
and usefulness of poisons 
as “sodium arsenite.” This material 


“debarking”™ 


saves much labor in pulp wood cut 


is a compound which 
ting. Certain other chemicals have 
been tested by W. C. Bramble and 
C. L. Fergus in attempts to stop 
the spread of oak wilt. A major 


phase of wood utilization hinges on 


use of the newer wood preserva’ 
tives. 

The staff of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station consists of 250 
or more members of the resident 
staff of the Agriculture. 


The majority divide their time equal- 


Cx lege of 


ly between research and teaching, and 


a considerable number work at re- 
search full time or conduct research 
while teaching graduate 
Recent annual 

totalled 


Nearly 4,000 acres comprise the Uni- 


students. 
station 
$2,000,000, 


budgets 
have about 
versity farms 

climatic 
field 


have 


Pennsylvania soil and 
conditions are so varied that 


or fruit research laboratories 
been maintained at 
North Side, Arendtsville, 


nett Square for many years. 


Landisville, 


and Ken 


Reports of research of general 


interest now are published in 


“Science for the Farmer,” a quarterly 
put out for farm leaders by the Col- 


lege of Agriculture. ey 


FRY BAG CLOSING MACHINE 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes oa 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bag. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models available .. . 


impl t ts for bags of 
ree heights. This model also handles 
bogs which are not heatsealable by 
gluing the folds. 

Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered paints, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 


whew writing, please 


submit o sample of your bog and your product. 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPAN 


42 East 2nd St. 
Mineola, Lt. |., N. Y. 
GArden City 7-6230 
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MSA ... everything 


for protection against 
today’s farm chemicals 


M.S.A. FARM SPRAY RESPIRATOR 


The one Respirator that protects against 
Parathion, EPN, Dieldrin, Aldrin, 
TEPP, HETP, OMPA, and Systox. 
This extra protection is the result of 
accepted new-type filters, which are 
interchangeable with in-use Farm Spray 
Respirators. Light weight; comfort- 
able. Accepted by the U. S. Inter- 
departmental Committee on Pest Con- 
trol. Write for details. 


M.S.A. DUSTFOE RESPIRATOR 


Ideal for breathing protection in fertilizer manufacturing. 
Sturdy; light weight; tops in worker acceptance. Effective 
filtering action against dusts not significantly more toxic 
than lead. Write for details. 


- GAS MASKS — 


M.S.A. GREENHOUSE MASK (GMC-1)—Safe- 
guard against Parathion, HETP, TEPP, and other 
organic phosphates, 

M.S.A. HYDROCYANIC ACID FUMIGANT 
MASK (GMK)—For use in heavy concentrations 
of hydrocyanic acid gases. 

M.S.A. ORGANIC FUMIGANT MASK (GMA) 
—Protection against Methyl Bromide, etc. 
M.S.A. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA MASK 
(GMD)—Safeguard against ammonia vapors. All 
masks are accepted by U. S. Interdepartmental 
Committee on Pest Control. Write for details. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
GOGGLES — FIRST AID 


Complete line of protective clothing from suits to hoods. 
Also goggles, faceshields, and first aid material including the 
M.S.A. Anhydrous Ammonia Kit. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Po. 
At Your Service: 82 Branch Offices in the U.S. and Conoda 


r (OLDBULY) 


Quality...Uniformity... 
Technical service 


‘pwhen you specify 


a\y , 7 Yr yt s 
OLD BULIW 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Execute Offices: NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Sales Office: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Plants: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. COLUMBUS, MISS. 


USE 
“Barnet Clay” 


for 
ANHYDROUS- AMMONIA 
NITROGEN -UREA 
FERTILIZER 


Bone dry with less than 1% H.O. Ground 
extremely fine. Accurate pH control. Pre- 
vents caking. Assures a free flow and it’s 
low priced. 
Especially suited for Malathion Dusts. 
Technical Data Available 


United Clay Mines 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Celebrating Our 50th Anniversary 
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FOA COLOMBIA PROGRAM 


(From Page 48) 


Lack of efficient channels for dissem- 
inating known information and lack 
of proper agricultural education limits 
the usefulness of the present knowl- 
edge accumulated. 

In recent years, there have been 
economic limitations on the U. S. 
dollar. The Colombian Government 
prevented the purchase of some prod- 
ucts produced in the United States, 
keeping as many dollars as possible in 
the country, in an effort to stabilize 
the economy. 

At this point it might be asked, 
“Is there real need for expansion of 
agricultural-chemistry in countries 
such as Colombia?” It is felt that the 
answer is a definite “YES.” Gener- 
ally speaking, crops respond as well 
to commercial fertilizers as they do 
in the United States. Insect and di- 
sease problems on many of their crops 
are as great. Greater agricultural ef- 
ficiency may be obtained by weed 
control, preservation of fence posts, 
etc. However, any expansion in the 
use of agricultural chemicals in Col- 
ombia will be limited by the above 
mentioned factors. Experience has 
shown that a marketing program that 
excludes both experimental and dem- 
onstration work as we know it in the 
United States is doomed to failure. 


PATHOLOGISTS 


(From Page 40) 


Even so, this relatively new field has 
by no means been exploited. 

New soil fumigants and better 
methods for applying them are pro- 
viding some growers with improved 
means for effectively combating many 
of the plant-parasitic nematodes and 
other soil-infesting plant disease or- 
ganisms. 

Most recent of all is the dis- 
covery that certain antibiotics offer 
much promise for the control of some 
plant diseases hitherto difficult to 
check without injury to the plant. 
Among these diseases is an old or- 
chard killer, fireblight of apples and 
pears. At the Missouri Agricultural 
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Experiment Station last year, phy- 
topathologists achieved 100 per cent 
control of apple fire blight with a 
spray formulation containing strep- 
tomycin and terramycin. 


And so phytopathology moves 
ahead toward a goal that may never 
be achieved—the control of all plant 
disease. But whether or not achieve- 
ment does ultimitely come, the path- 
ologist knows that each progressive 
step toward this goal benefits man- 
kind. Here m the United States each 
new discovery, whether it is of funda- 
mental importance to the scientists or 
of practical use to the grower, serves 
to safeguard the prosperity, good 
health, and strength of this na- 


tion. *%* 


PO, INSECTICIDES 


(From Page 43) 


chloro-ethylphosphonate) is one that 
is particularly interesting from a 
theoretical, as well as from a practi- 
cal point of view. It has been proved 
to be an effective fly control agent, 
with rapid knockdown action, and 
it shows promise in the pest control 
field. Preliminary tests indicate that 
Dipterex effectively controls certain 
chewing insects on agricultural crops. 
Furthermore, there are indications 
that it may be useful for internal 
treatment of cattle against cattle 
grubs (4). 

Dipterex is an active cholines- 
terase inhibitor in vitro. The enzyme- 
inhibitor complex formed by inter- 
action of Dipterex and cholinesterase 
in vitro is stable, in accordance with 
the theories mentioned above. K. P. 
DuBois (2) has shown, however, that 
an outstanding difference exists be- 
tween Dipterex and other organic 
phosphates, inasmuch as the duration 
of action of sublethal dosages of 
Dipterex in mammals seems to be ex- 
tremely brief. Complete recovery of 
acutely poisoned rats was observed io 
occur within a few hours after pois: 
oning. It is assumed that some 
mechanism is operative in the intact 
animal that causes rapid dissociation 
of the enzyme-inhibitor combination 
or, in other words, rapid reversal of 
the cholinesterase inhibition. The oral 


Let DAVIES 


formulate your 


LIQUID 


AND 
WATER-SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZERS 


Completely soluble 
fertilizer blended to 
YOUR specifications 


Features of 
Davies Service: 


1. Modern Plant — Ex- 
tensive Facilities 

2. Prime Source of Raw 
Materials 

3. Technical Know-how 

4. Low Cost 

5. Complete Packaging 


under Your Own 
Label 


6. Eliminates Manufac- 
turing Investment 
for Customer 


Including 


TRACE 
ELEMENTS 


In Your Fertilizer?? Use 


NUTRAMIN 


a completely soluble blend 
of Manganese, Iron, Cop- 
per, Zinc, Magnesium, Bor- 
on and Molybdenum 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


INCORPORATED 
@ 118 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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for precision 


Ad 


World famous nozzles for boom 
and portable sprayers. Choice 
of over 400 interchangeable 
orifice tips in flat spray, cone 
and straight stream types. 
Write for Bulletin 58. 


for broadcasting 


Patent Neo 
2.619. 3e8 


Spray up to 66 feet wide 
with one assembly. For 
spraying grains, grasses and 
liquid fertilizers. Write 

for Bulletins 66 and 71. 


for gun spraying 


Adjustable spray for : 
ressures up to 800 Ibs. Write 
or Bulletins 65 and 69. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3230 Randolph Street * Bellwood, Illinois 


As Your 
SUPER 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Plant and Warehouse in Hicksville, Long Island. 


F & B have been mixers, packers and 
distributors of insecticides, fungicides 


and fertilizers for over 30 years. 


FAESY & BESTHOFF,INC. 


325 Spring St, New York 13, N. Y. Tei.: Algonquin 5-7300 
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for dust that sticks 


OMYA BSH 


the new specially 
treated natural 
Calcium Carbonate 
carrier from the 
famous chalk 
deposits in the 
Champagne. 
Excellent flow 
properties, tenacity 
and adherence. 


rain or shine 
use in the mix 
from our mine 


Agents all over the 
world. 


write to: 


Pluess-Staufer 
New York 
82 Beaver Street 


USA 


Oftringen 
Switzerland 


Insect Resistance in 
Crop Plants 


by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 


Here is a complete analysis of the relationships 
between crops and phytophagous insects together 
with a full analysis of the insect-resistant varieties 
of important crops thus far developed. 


Mechanisms of Resistance 


Factors Affecting the Expression or the Permanence 
of Resistance 

Resistance to Insects in Wheat 

Resistance to Insects in Corn 

Resistance to Insects in Cotton 

Resistance to Insects in Sorghums 

Resistance to Insects in Potato 

Methods and Problems in Breeding for Resistance 
to Insects in Crop Plants 


ddd 3% Sales Tax in N. Y. City 
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acute LD-50 of the Dipterex active 
ingredient to rats was found to be in 
the neighborhood of 500 mg/kg. Un- 
usually high fractions of an LD-50 
were tolerated by rats in subchronic 
treatment studies, and more than one- 
fourth of an acute lethal dose daily 
was required to produce mortality 
during a 60 day period of treatment. 
Thus, Dipterex appears to possess 
certain unique properties which, in 
combination with its insecticidal ef- 
fectiveness, make it an 
addition to the list of currently avail- 


able _ pesticides. 


interesting 


Looking back as well as toward 
the future, it does not appear unlike- 
ly to anticipate further interesting 
developments in the organic phos- 
phate field. Much is yet to be learned 
about the 
these compounds, about the factors 
that decrease or increase or otherwise 
influence their about 
possible synergists, and other elements 


mechanism of action of 


effectiveness, 


involved in their performance. Form- 
ulation is another field which seems 
to be wide open to improvement 
Furthermore, indications 
that new interesting organic phos- 
phates will soon emerge from the 


there are 


various steps of screening and testing 
to which the current generation of 
candidates is being subjected. It thus 
appears that the remarkably fast and 
encouraging progress already made 
on the basis of the pioneer work of 
G. Schrader and others on the re- 
search team of Farbenfabriken Bayer 
will not come to an end within the 
near future, but that valuable further 
contributions to chemical pest control 
as well as to the general advance- 
ment in science may be expected 
from the organic phosphate field. 


Summary 

HE mechanism of action of 

organic phosphoric acid esters in 
mammals and in insects according to 
the present state of knowledge is re- 
viewed. An outline is given of the 
basic principles of systemic pest con- 
trol, with special reference to the in- 
terrelations between plant, insect, 
toxicant and environment. Recent de- 
velopments and trends in further re- 
search in the organic phosphate field 


are discussed. 
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CANNERS MEET 


(From Page 81) 


himself. Pest control is a dynamic 
business. We have exceptional wea- 
pons for effective programs—if they 
are used responsibly. 

“At the risk of being called trite, 
it behooves everyone to read the label 
statements on pesticide formulations 
and to adhere to their directions for 
safe use. A chemical may be recom 
mended for use on carrots, and re- 
search shows it to be equally effective 
on onions. If it it not label-accepted 
for onions, it should not be used. To 
take the law into your own hands is 
to invite trouble. I feel confident that 
the Food and Drug Administration 
plans to fulfill its responsibilities un- 
der the new amendment and seize 
commodities with excessive residues 
of chemicals on crops for which toler 
ances have not been adopted.” 

Discussing pesticide residues, Dr 
Palm suggested that in all probability 
a procedure will be established “for 
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the determination of residues of a 
particular class, ie., chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons, phosphate chemicals, ar- 
senicals, etc. It is likely that the total 
parts per million of allowable resi- 
due, when residues are present from 
two or more pesticides in the same 
class, will be subject to definite limi- 
tations to avoid a build-up of resi- 
dues beyond a safe limit. 

“It seems likely that tolerances 
will be established on the basis of 
toxicity of the pesticide to warm 
blooded animals and the necessary 
levels essential to control the pest or 
pests. For example, if a given pesti- 
cide is not hazardous to man at resi- 
due levels of 10 ppm, but data from 
field experimentation show that con- 
trol is attained, leaving residue levels 
of around 2 ppm, it appears likely 
that the tolerance will be established 
around the lower figure, since is seems 
consistent with the policy of the 
Food and Drug Administration to 
keep residues as low as possible con- 
sistent with toxicology and pesticidal 
effectiveness. “*®*® 


NFA Advises Farmers 

The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion has published bulletins recom- 
mending use of fertilizer to improve 
pasture and haylands. According to 
agronomists quoted in these bulletins, 
pasture land is the cheapest and most 
simple method of feeding livestock. 
John F. Shoulders, extension agrono- 
mist, Blacksburg, Va., reports that 
in Virginia, well-fertilized pastures 
are ready for grazing as much as two 
weeks earlier than unfertilized pas- 
tures. Mr. Shoulders claims that 
feed from these pastures is superior 
to commercial types. 

The bulletins advise application 
of 300 to 400 pounds of 4-168 or 
3-10-10 fertilizer per acre of blue- 
grass or native pasture. For rota- 
tional pastures frem 400 to 800 Ibs. 
of 5-10-10 or 2-12-12 fertilizer or 
the equivalent are recommended. 

. 

THE PRESIDENT’S 1954 SAFETY 
AWARD recently went to Smith-Doug- 
lass’ Company's Norfolk plant in re- 
cognition of its 1954 safety record. 
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Nassified 


ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisements are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements with Box 
Number, care of AGRICULTURAL CHEMI.- 
CALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. Closing 
date: 10th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


ENTOMOLOGIST—EDITOR — WRI- 
TER desires opportunity with indus- 
try or with publication promoting, 
writing about pesticides. Formerly 
with USDA and with a large pesticide 
company; wrote for and edited offi- 
cial publication of the National Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Association. Val 
E. Weyl, 6611 Willston Place, Falls 
Church, Virginia, JEfferson 4-2523. 


FOREIGN TRADE EXECUTIVE, 35, 
BBA. 10 years experience, agricultural 
chemicals, excellent worldwide con- 
tacts, presently employed, wants con- 
nection with manufacturer. Address 
Box 928, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


SALESMAN, agricultural chemicals, 
experienced, aggressive man, age 31, 
degree in agriculture, desires job in 
southeast, prefer basic manufacturer, 
consider other. Address Box 929, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST (Ph.D.) de- 
sires position with technical sales or 
research department of Agricultural 
Chemical Company. Entomology and 
Organic chemistry background. Three 
years experience. Qualifications fur- 
nished upon request. Address Box 
930, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


ENTOMOLOGIST, Ph.D. 20 years ex- 
perience in entomological research 
agricultural chemicals screening and 
development. Desires challenging posi- 
tion commensurate with ability and 
experience. Will travel. Address Box 
931, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


AGRICULTURIST: Wide field and 
greenhouse testing of herbicides. 
Formulated pesticides. Chemical, bot- 
any and agronomy background. Pre- 
fers technical service or development. 
Address box 935, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


MARCH, 1955 


SALES SUPERVISORS: Leading ag- 
ricultural chemical manufacturer of- 
fers excellent opportunity for two ag- 
gressive men with experience in deal- 
er-distribution sales and service. Wide- 
ly separated areas open. Address Box 
932, c/o Agricultural Chemicals, 


AGRICULTURAL FIELD REPRE- 
SENTATIVE wanted by world-wide 
organization to contact and service 
established distributors, dealers, ex- 
rimental stations, etc. in the New 
ork and New England Area. Excel- 
lent opportunity for aggressive man. 
Good salary, automobile, all expenses. 
Address Box 933, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


WANTED — Graduate chemical en- 
gineer. Prefer someone having ex- 
perience in continuous Ammoniation 
and Granulation. Position will require 
some traveling. Location in Middle 
West. In replying give complete in- 
formation as to age, experience, sal- 
ary, etc. Address Box 934, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: (5) 15,000 gal. vertical 
welded steel tanks with coils. Can 
furnish agitators and drives. (12) 
8,000 gal. horiz. aluminum tanks. (9) 
Rotary Kilns and dryers: 7' x 60’. 
5’ x 30’, 46” x 40’, 4’ x 40’, 4 x 25’. 
Also Powder mixers, Hammer mills, 
Pulverizers, screw conveyor, bucket 
elevators, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1428 N. 6th Street, Phila. 22, Pa. 


e COSO, 
ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. | 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


7 
. 
. 
(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- } 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired P 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of p 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL ‘ 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND P 
INVESTIGATIONS 4 
Consultant in reference to spray injury : 
and damage, claims, including imports ; 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. , 
1118 Emerson Street g 
Palo Alto, California 3 


3 
tess uae a 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


Year Around Facilities For 


Evaluating Agricultural Chemicals 


FIELD TRIALS 
in New Jersey and Florida 


Or. Wolf's Agricultural Laborateries 
Bridgeton, N. J. Hollywood, Fle. 


FORMULATING SERVICE 


Single Batch Processing From Lab Size Te 
Carload Quantities 
(from your raw materials or ours) 
MACHINE FILLING AND LABELLING 
Complete Warehouse Service Available 
> 
Tankear Shipments Stored and Packaged 


We Do Not Distribute — Our Business Is 


“Custom Formulation” 
LORENZ CHEMICAL CO. 
17th & Nicholas, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Serving the Nation from a Central Location 


MOntclair 3-2598 


DONALD F. STARR, PH.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


256 NORTH MOUNTAIN AVE. 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Insecticides 
Aerosols-Rodenticides 


Fish Control Agricultural Chemicals 
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AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 


WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS ON 
* Potential Sales 
© New Products 
© Market Trends 
* Distribution 
Write for Free Booklet 


Market Research Division 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 966, 5142 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
(Telephone, FOrest 1-2800) 


1954 
Agricultural Chemicals Volumes 


The 1954 bound volume of Agricultural Chemicals 
will shortly be available from this office. The cloth 
bound edition sells for $14.75 ($16.50 foreign). 


We order only a limited stock of bound volumes 
which are offered on a ‘‘first-come"’ basis. 


Industry Publications, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 31 CALDWELL, N. J. 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent 
Office. Validity and _ Infringe- 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


Booklet and form “Evidence of 


Conception” forwarded upon request. 


Phosphates 
in 


Agriculture 
By Vincent Sauchellé 


According to C. J. Chapman, Extension Specialist, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, . . . “This book con- 
tains the most complete and comprehensive information 
and factual experimental data on the subject of phosphates 
ever published. It contains not only summary information 
with yield data from experimental work carried on in a 
large number of experiment stations in this country and 
abroad, but it gives you an interpretation of much of these 
data. 

“It deals with the subject of rock phosphate versus sup- 
erphosphate and colloidal phosphate; with the origin of 
phosphorus, the mining and processing of the phosphate 
rock, granulation of superphosphates, fixation of phos- 
phates in the soil, losses of phosphorus and replenishments, 
phosphorus in nutrition, radioactive phosphorus, basic slag, 
fused and sintered phosphates and TVA research data on 
phosphates from field tests in 13 states."’ This book is a 
“must” for the fertilizer salesman, agricultural teacher, 
farmer, fertilizer agent, and county agent. 

The book contains 176 pages, much tabulated data of 
practical everyday, use and many interesting illustrations. 
176 PAGES $2.75 in U. S. A. 


Send chech with order 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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to ADVERTISERS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. Feb. 
American Cyanamid Co. 30 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 52 
Andrews, W. R. E. Sales, Inc. 89 
Antara Chemical Div., General Dyestuff 
Corp. . naam . 15 
Arkell & Smiths 64 
Armour & Co. 7) 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. Rl 
Atlantic Refining Co. 14 
Atlas Powder Co. . 50 


Attapulgus Minerals & Chemicals Corp...4, 29 


Bagpok Div., International 


TN Ge citintinteestnn 25 
Baughman Mfg. Co. ....... 126 
Bell Clay Co. .......... Feb. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ... 10 
Bennett Industries .......... Feb. 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. . 119 
Bradley & Boker .......... 3rd Cover 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. ..... 128 
Burlap Counsel of the Indian Jute 

Mills Ass'n. ...... - 116 
Butler Manufacturing Co. Jan. 
California Spray Chem. Co. 70 
Chemagro Corp. ........ . 94 
Chemical Construction Corp. . 19 
Climax Molybdenum Co. .... - 60 
Cohutta Tale Co. ....... : 136 
Colloidal Products Corp. .... — 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corp. Dec. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., 

Raymond Division ..... 8 
Continental Can Co., Shellmar 

a” =e 106 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Inc. Jon. 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. ........... y 135 
Crowley Tar Products Co. 97 
Davies Nitrate Co., Inc. ... 131 
Davison Chemical Co., Div. of 

W. R. Grace & Co. .......... Feb. 
Deere & Co., Grand River Chem. Div. Jon. 
Diamond Alkali Co. .......... 100 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 136 
eee : .... Feb. 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. .... WW 
Emulsol Corp. a ikeiiiinaeels’ San 
Exact Weight Scale Co. i 
Foesy & Besthoff, Inc. . 132 
MARCH, 1955 


Fairfield Chemical Div., Food Machinery 


& Chemical Co. 98 
Flint Steel Corp. .. 90 
Floridin Co. . 96 
Fry Co., Geo. H. 129 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Feb. 
Geigy Co. .......... wtatidi Feb. 
General American Transportation Corp... 104 
General Aniline Film Corp. 68 
General Chemical Division, Allied 

Chemical & Dye Corp. 27 
Glendon Pyrophyllite Co. - 423 
Grace Chemical Co. 28 
Grand River Chemical Division of 

Deere & Co. .... Jan. 
Greeff & Co., R. W. . 8 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 18 
Hardinge Co. ........... ; Feb. 
Heckathorn & Co. : Feb. 
Hercules Powder Co. . 4th Cover 
Huber, J. M. Corp. no oo 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 57 


International Minerals & Chemical 


Corp. ; 12,24 
Jefferson Chemical Co. Dec. 
Johns-Manville Co. . 91 
Johnson, C. S. Co. 124 
Koppers Co. Feb. 
Kraft Bag Co. 3rd Cover 
Lencaster, Aliwine & Rommel ss 
lion Oil Co. ..... é 
ludiow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co. 92 
Marietta Concrete Corp. Jan. 
McDonnell, Dr. C. C. 135 
Mclaughlin Gormley King Co. 134 
McDermott Bros. Co. Jan. 
Metal Salts Corp. Feb. 
Michigan Chemical Corp. 113 
Mine Sofety Applionces Co. 130 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 22 
National Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n 118 
Novgotuck Chemical Division, U.S. 

Rubber Co. 122 
Nelson, Edward S., Ltd. Feb. 
Neville Chemical Co. Feb. 


Ninol Laboratories, Inc. Jan. 
Niagora Chemical Div., Food Machinery 


& Chemical Co. 13 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. & 

Dye Corp. v 
Oldbury Electro Chemical Co. 130 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 17 
Penick, S. B. & Co. 87 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp... Dec. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 102 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. Jan. 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 99 
Phillips Chemical Co. 26 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. Co., Agricul- 

tural Chemical Div. 76 
Pluess Stavfer Co. 132 
Potash Company of America 3 
Powell, John & Co. 2nd Cover 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. 69 
Raymond Bag Co. 84 
Raymond Division, Combustion 

Engineering, Inc. _ 8 
Republic Steel Corp. Feb. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw. ¥ 127 
Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 135 
Rohm & Haas Co. 66 
Shell Chemical Co. 20, 21 
Southeastern Clay Co. Jan. 
Spencer Chemical Co. Feb. 
Spraying Systems Co. 132 
Squibb Taylor Inc. 103 
Standord Agr. Chemicals Inc. 72 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 93 
Stoker Co., H. S. 120 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 78 
Summit Mining Corp. 121 
Tennessee Corp. 7 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. Feb. 
Thomas Alaboma Kaolin Co. 117 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 88 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. . 135 
Union Bog & Poper Corp. Feb. 
Union Special Machine Co. Feb. 
Union Standard Equipment Co. 134 
United Chemical Co. Feb. 
United Clay Mines 130 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. Feb. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., 

Tennessee Corp. Jan. 
U. S. Potash Co. 80 
U. S. Steel Corp. 82 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 105 
Velsicol Corp. 16 
Victor Chemical Co. 108 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 88 
Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. Co. Jan. 
Vulcan Steel Container Co. 101 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 


“ka 23 
Willson Products, Inc. 133 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 

Foundation . ; Feb. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. 128 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. Jan. 
Young Machinery Co. . 125 
Zonolite Co. . a Jan. 
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Tale 
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to growers and crop dusters by Dr 
Charles Palm in his talk bffefore the Na- 
tional Canners Association late last month 
He warned against the tendency to give 
a crop one last insecticide treatment too 
close to marketing date, and the wide 


S OME very good advice was offered 


spread weakness for using a new pesticide 
on a crop for which, though it may offer 
effective control, it has not yet been 
OKayed by USDA for use. (See pg. 81). 
The word we get is that such experiments 
may be costly this season. They're going 
to be serious about these residue limits. 


and speed your trip 


the sales goal. 


P. O. BOX 31 


URE, you can get there eventually even in low gear. But 
it's smarter and more on the modern side to gear up 


So, in selling today’s markets, the top operators make use 
of the tried and proven selling tools such as effective trade 
paper advertising. It can speed you on your way toward 


And in the agricultural chemical market there's no ad- 
vertising medium that can match the proved performance of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CALDWELL, N. J. 


Aerosol packaging of agricultural in- 
secticides for outdoor use, rather than in 
a confined space, presents some interest- 
ing problems. First, how do you get the 
aerosol fog to settle on the potato patch, 
and not drift over into the next county? 
Then, how do you tell just where you left 
off, when interrupted in the middle of a 
row? Du Pont have solved the second 
problem by introduction of a trace powder 
into one of their newer aerosol dispensers 
for a herbicide, but on the first point we 
have a feeling that more insecticide may 
end up in the air than on the treated 
plants. 

AC 


We'll be situated to try out this and 
other new gadgets and products our- 
selves this season, and get the answers 
first hand. In our new suburban offices 
“Agricultural Chemicals” has an acre or 
so of land, some of which will be 
turned over to “experimental test plots.” 
And we'll pick a tomato or two, or an 
occasional ear of corn for lunch. 


AC 


Our Florida correspondent reports a 
“Mayfield” operating at the Palm Beach 
dog track this season. No, not old Paul 
Mayfield, but a 56 pound brindle grey- 
hound, who can turn a fast 5/16 of a mile 
Page Jack Miller. 


AC 


Paralleling the adage, “one mistake 
catapults into many more.” Dr. Rosmarie 
Von Rumker called us the other day to 
point out that although she did not cor- 
rect the Houston Chronicle in its story 
reporting that she and her family escaped 
from Bavaria, Ag. Chem. reported the 
same wrong information last month. It 
was Silesia that they left in a hurry to 
escape the advancing Red army. 


AC 


Our award for understatement of the 
month goes to the usually rather vigorous 
Federal Trade Commission who could 
think up nothing stronger than “false, 
unfair and deceptive’ to characterize the 
advertising claim made for an imported 
fertilizer product “Actumus” which was 
claimed to be 1000 times more effective 
than manure. If the stuff is really that 
good, we can expect any day now to have 
the Russians calmly claim to have in- 
vented it. 


AC 


Meet Scott F. Runkle . .. who has 
just taken over the post with the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion, recently vacated by Val E. Weyl. 
in charge of publicity and public rela- 
tions matters, He has been active in 
public relations work in Washington 
since 1948, and prior to that time was 
with “Time” magazine in New York and 
later a foreign correspondent for “Time” 
and “Life” in Europe. A native of Ohio, 
he is a graduate of Culver Military 
Academy and Dartmouth College. He 
was a lieutenant-colonel on General 
Bradley's staff during the war. 
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An all-purpose 
NON-ACID FORMING 
nitrogen fertilizer, 
NITROLIME offers 

every assurance of a bal- 

anced nitrogen plant food 
for maximum production of 
all types of crops. 


Combining equal parts of fast- 
acting nitrate nitrogen with 
slower ammonium nitrate in an ex- 
clusive formula, NITROLIME gives 
you the balanced benefits of both for 
er. a Pa Pais superior effectiveness and better 


ti results. 
i} / 
qT NITROLIME is neither alkaline nor 


: acid-forming, assuring a neutral reaction in 
itt : the soil. Its free-flowing granular form means 
easier application and more even distribution, 
while storage over longer periods is more stable. 
In every respect, NITROLIME is the superior 
source of nitrogen for all crops. A Bradley & Baker 
Service Representative will be glad to give com- 
plete, detailed information on NITROLIME and 
other basic plant foods, without obligation. 


155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - ST. LOUIS, MO.- HOUSTON, TEX.- ATLANTA, GA. - NORFOLK, VA. - 


Exclusive Agents in the United States for 


Centraal Stikstoff Verkoopkantoor, N. V., The Hague, Holland 
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TOXAPHENE IS THE ANSWER 
TO INSECT PEST PROBLEMS 


QUESTION Does a poisoning program with toxaphene pay off? QUESTION: As a dealer, why do you stock toxaphene ? 
ANSWER: L. E. Taylor, Bradley, Arkansas—~-By following ANSWER: Lawton Heidt, Cordele, Ga.—“I am convinced that 


through with toxaphene the entire season, and not quitting too toxaphene is the most effective poison for controlling the boll 
early, I find the last two applications save enough cotton bolls weevil and bollworm, which in this area seem to be the most 
to pay for the entire poisoning season. | have tried this the last destructive insects. | heartily recommend toxaphene in either 
three vears, and find it very profitable.” spray or dust form to the cotton farmers.” 


QUESTION: How fast does toxaphene work? Qu ESTION: Why is toxaphene your standard insecticide ? 
ANSWER: Carl G. Yowell. Farmer City. Tl.-—~1 had a bad ANSWER: R. W. Young. Burkeville. Alabama—*We have 


cutworm outbreak on my farm last spring. After spraying with never had a build-up of aphids or bollworms when we use 
toxaphene, | found nothing but dead worms the next day, and toxaphene. | have used poisons of all kinds and find that I really 
no additional damage. Toxaphene proved an excellent control.” like toxaphene best from the control it gives.” 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


{gricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


970 Market St., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.: Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, 
Texas; Dever, Colo; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N.Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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